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CHAPTER I. 


CfEKIiniTj FEAi’L'U7>. 


The distinT of Farrnkiiabad is the most easterly of the sis 
whith *at preijens make up the Agra divitstoiij aud lies along tiie 
Ganges whicii fmma no i them uiid eastern boundary of all 
thedistiict except ih«; Aligaih talisil, Oo the west FarruLhahad 
marches with the Elah and iSItt>npuri districts, ou the south 
and south -east, with IhawaU and Cawnpore, to the east lies 
ILirdo!, and to Are north aro .Shahjahaitpur and Bndiuiu. In 
sliapo it may be loughl} likened lo a very irregular paialklo- 
giam, situated betnoen Intiuido liiF- IdT-F' and jioith, 

and longitude 71Pi(f47' uud biFtJ' ea.-t. I ts maximum length 
IS about 70 uiilos anil its mavimurn breadth 4,0 raib?M- Owing to 
the action of tiie Grange-, m ehiftiug ns l>od from year to year 
the total area is a eligUtly variable (|aiiutity, bnt the changes 
tnusod by the rivci have nut been %-ory exteusivu tor eonie timo 
past, and the figures of the survey completed in jfiOl which gave 
tl'c area as l,07h,l44 acres, or e(j_uni'f juilcs, may iie 

accepted as etUi snfiifiontly accurate. Jt is, of course, only in 
the Jvanauj fiihsil and in the uurthoiu portion of Kaungauj 
that the movement of the nvvr affects the district as a wiiole. 

in ita general aspect tho dibfcriet is level plain, unbroken 
by any prominence whicli loulcl ovui by couitOhy bo called a hill 
and varied only iiy a few gentle uiidniatiotiB aud by the slopcB, 
sometimes gradual and sometimes abrupt, which lead down to 
the river valleys. Xhts highest recordod elevation is 648 feet 
above soa-level at Hnhammiulubad, and tlie lowest 478 feet at 
Mau Easulpur in the tnuis-Gangytie flats of tahsil Aligarh. The 
only marked variation of level is bciweeu tlie two divisions 
into which the district naturally fitlls— {.ho updaud, or hangar, 
which is a eoniiauatiou of the Dnab plain, aud the lowland, or 

• Ill ilie TCdi*ttib»t4on of diifjsuoBe it to 

stuck {krrakbsbsd to tbo dhlsion. 
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tara,% cut away fioai the upland hy tho aciif^n of the 

riveis. 

By far tho nionfc important of the t\^o divimon.^. the upland 
plain, covering as ic does some l/dti-) s<]narc md(*s, or St* per 
cent, of the total area of the distrn f. lb is iionuded on the north 
and Oivat hv tho (langcs el ill' and divided into four serf ions iiy 
the fchiee liveis — tho Bagar, the Kali Xadi. aud the Jsari, \\hich 
traverse it from west to east*. Tlmse four ^vaier'^beds, or duaijs, 
resemble one another in guneial physical charactoristiits, ]>ut 
their etrneture is most perdM-tly isemplilied l>y that het^ieea 
the Kali Karli a«id Um Isan. Along the bank of each livor lies 
a ek'ip of land ot Mriyiug width, daoded by the rivoie tu the 
laiiis and eoire-'ponding ui miniutnro to tlie btr-oi'! laatJo of tho 
Ciiuges, Ki'om it an abrupt biimly blope, inn tmed iiy luvuics, 
which carry oh’ tlu' surplus diaiiugCj loads up to au uiiduiat" 
mg strip of hriucr sandy soil. J'’iirth6r iniaiwl i-i a ht-lt of 
loam or duwitf and hoyond thm tho ridge of the UDiersh'd, a 
iiaotofgrey saline plain iaterspers-d with oabcs of eulfcivui.ion 
and fehallow lakes. 

Tho most northern dual); liowovur, hot wot cr the (hingns 
sUlf and the Bagar diilcra eomowhat from this deaeription. in 
this tract ibero is no usttr and none of tho loam found Ijorderjug 
on and among tho kstU/' in the other dnaiis, hut tiie e;oi 1 through- 
out is of a disfciiu t typo, yellowish in colour and nudwaj i^otw'oeu 
loam and sand m coiiBistency, Uu either bank of tho Bagar is 
the common sandy soil, it would tliorilore perhaps bo more 
correct to regard tho Bagar as a subsidiary stream, and to 
dcsonhe the northern dimb as oxteuding from tho (langes to the 
Kali Nadi. On this supposiuou the tract corrohpondmg on iho 
north to the bh^nr tract of the Kali Nadi on the south would bo 
the whole of tho tiact between tho tiangeB ciilf io tho finuthorn 
limit of ilm Bagar blmr, and thus there irould ho no groat dilfor- 
once betwooa tho dual) to tho north of tho Kali Nadi and that 
to tho south. South of tho isaii, again, tfie natural features aro 
the eame. Along its eouthcra hank is the sandy traei, and to thy 
south of that begin tho dumat and iwai' plains. On the south- 
western Lordei’ the Arind Is within the district, but it soon turns 
gff to the south and pewsos into Pawnpore 'O that the lower half 
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of the dudb 1 cs \Yithin that dietr ct and only the dumcit and usar 
portion lemains in FairukhaLad. 

The lovYlanda consist o£ the tarals of the rivers already men- 
tioned aed of the Ganges^ the latter being very much the largest 
and most important. The boundary between this alluvial tiaet 
and the upland is clearly marked by the high ridge which forms 
or once formed the bank of the Ganges. From Farrnkhabad 
to the village of Ibrahimpur the Ganges still flows under the 
eliif, but north and south of these points its gradual recession 
to a more easterly bed has left two strips of alluvial land lying 
between the old bank and its present course. Of these two 
tiacts which constitute what may be called the western lowlands 
the northern lies chiefly in the Kaimganj tahsll and resembles, 
if the teim may be used, a bent triangle, curving east and south, 
vith the Ganges, from a base in the north-west corner of the 
district to an apex at Farrukhabad, The breadth of this strip 
nowhere exceeds seven miles, and its area is about 166 sijuare 
milos. It finally narrows to a point where the old cliff, its 
western limit, is again met by the river channel. At Ibrahim- 
pnr, sis miles to the north of Kanauj, the Ganges again leaves 
its former courso ; and between the present bed and the cliff is 
a tract of lowland about eight square miles in area. The Kali 
Kadi floAYS through the northern portion of this and joins the 
Ganges at Firoupur Katri. 

The third and remaining portion of the lowlands is more 
extensive, covering about 181 square milos. It consists of the 
three traus-Gangetic parganas of Amritpur, Khakhatmau, and 
Paramnagar, %vhich foim the Aligarh tahsil, and, lying on the 
east or left bank of the Ganges, are thus separated from the rest 
of tho district. Ko part of this tara^ is much above the level 
of the river floods. When the rains are heavy much of it is 
covered for two or throe days at a time with water which often 
leaves a deposit of sand behind. Some of the land is subject to 
constant erosion by the rivers and the assessment of many 
Yillagcs is constanily varying with the varying area, as the 
rivers devour or cast up the eulturable land. The Ganges flows 
along the western border, and the Kamganga, entering at the 
north, traTcrs'’8 the east ceuUul portion The two rnws bars 
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numerous tiibutarios find t;oniioet:ng elianuolM, and tlio whole 
surface of tiro tahsil ia thus seamed with \iatercourio>i. The 
Kaiuganga m the mote dobtiULi-ivo of the two it continually 
changes its bed, while the Ganges confines itself to fairly steady 
erosion. 

Throughout the district tlio soils aio dnided into tliice 
natural classes of dwmut, or loam, rr.aiipn', or cluy, and bhur, 
or sand. But though the '-amc nometidalurG ia employed for 
both the upland and the lowland mhIs ilsey dillVr greatly ju 
character. In the upland iho uamoi have the same njoaning as 
©ieewhcio 111 the Duftb, Dutnut is a fertile Wim whidi is soft 
to the touch w’heii powdeied. Bhur is a sandy .suii, rough to tho 
touch. df(Utj/ 3 r It) a bliir clay, which ordinarily grows rice m 
the rains ; whoii diy it spliG into fissures and becomes as hard as 
baked brick. But in the iami iho sod ia evoryw'hero alluvial, 
cotisisUng tif a stratum of loam of laryiug tlu< hness mote 
or less intoran.Mod with sand overlying a itisd of whiLo nvor sand 
On the quality and depth o£ this loam .stratum depeudH th. 
class of the soil. Whore the admixture of sand is large it rnnkH 
as hhur^ -when rice i.s comiuoniy growm on zt iti« termed vvttiynr, 
while m other cases it is classified as duDiai. In tins Gangofl 
iardi this la;\cr of loam is goaorally not more than liwi to four 
foot in depth, when it ia known a.^ hut it thu-kens and 

improves in quality towards the chn', rei eivuig in the Kanauj 
tahsii the spoeial iiamo of hic,hi>k<>. In iho larm of the isau 
and Kali Kadi the loam stratum is usually thu-kor thim tho 
Gauges pnpur, and the Ramganga far surpasses the Ganges lioth 
in the richness and depth of its deposit. 

For practical purposes, however, this natural division of 
Boik 19 confined to the outlying iatifls of iho village and tlw Gasai- 
fieatioa in use is based on position and artificial advantages. In 
moh village th® land is divided into three classes, known as 
gfA%ha% ittdiijka and barhet. 0\tuhan is the eentral zona imme- 
diately adjoining the vilk^ge situ which rtoGveh most of tho 
manure and m far tlia most vaiuabkq from t^yo to tiiroc crops 
being teken off it every year, Manjka means the medium land 
which comprises ihebulk of the village, and is further subdividod 
Jato TTwryAa I and manuka II, the former including in an ordinary 
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village a large proportion of double-oropped fields adjoining tte 
gauhccn but inferior to it, and in large villages whieli contain 
hamlets, the site cultivation of the inferior hamlets which is 
not up to the gimTian standard, while the latter, which is the 
largest soil class, includes all the good single -cropped land of the 
village. Barket is the outlying and inferior cultivation. Both 
gauhan and manyha, are manured, and this fact makes their 
natural soil composition of little impoitance. But in the ease 
of barhet which is, as a rule, not manured, a field depends 
for its value entirely on the quality of its natural soil, and is 
classified accordingly. It will be seen that this artificial 
differentiation of soils really depends on the rent-paying capacity 
of the various classes, which may be compared arithmetically 
in this way. If the rent-paying capacity of gauhcm in any 
village be taken as 24, then that of manjha I will be represented 
by 18, that of manjha II by 14, while that of barhet will range 
between 10 and 3. 

The foregoing description requires some modification in the 
case of lowland villages. In these while gccuhan is always, and 
manjha I often, manured, this is scarcely ever the ease with 
manjha II, which has only been kept as a distinct class by analogy 
wnth the upland villages. The lent-paying capacity of the dif- 
ferent classes in a lowland vilk,ge may be proportionately repre- 
sented as gaiihan 24, manjha I 20, manjha II 16, and barhet 
10 to 5. 

The principal rivers and streams of the district are the 
Ganges, the Ramganga, the Kali Nadi, the lean, the Bnrhganga 
oi old Ganges, the Bagar, the Panda, and tise Rind or Arind Of 
these the four first are alone perennial, the rest being mere 
channels for the escape of surplus drainage and ceasing to flow 
soon after the close of the monsoon. 

The Ganges first skirts the northern frontier of the district, 
separating it from Budann and Shahjahanpnr But near the point 
where the three parganas of Kampil, Sharasabad West and Amrit- 
pur meet, the river turns southward through the distiict, dividing 
the Aligarh tahsil from the main body. It again emerges on the 
frontier opposite to the village of Singhimmpnr and flowing first 
aonth east and then south lormsthe boundary between Parrnkhahad 
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and Haadoa ill ihc oL,ca stteams ixi tBe disirlft are irilut- 
ary to the (iangcs, though the Raiaganga and the Arind jnia it 
boyoud the horfl«ia Tho nuly plaeos of any iTOpoiiJUtfo on tho 
»cdsrii bank aro Kusasakbor and JD.dpdjr. Fyt'hyarb is non two 
jniitds di'Stant from ibn d«?ep sirnam, bni a ron<!idcr.tlil<' Iiody of 
water still dow3 Iwnwiih ir in ih-’ nuny tvijaaonA Farrukhaiiad i-t 
the same disUinoo from Obaliyji gJi.t? , the at idiiAt 

boaw bririging oai’gu for that (hj unload. iJitt .ihmg tm* lu^ih 
ridge whi'.’U forrued the origmni .<ank '>f the river arc found 
many of the iraportanfe towns and \ illagns- are the 

aacjoiit eitids of Rananj. Jvnmpii, Hh<i.tusidnwi_, fliii-ara and 
KaimganjI. Though the Ganges is mnsimiily rhanging its course 
its mo ^ email i/S from side io side ar>.- for fh'i most pan Aow and 
gradual with a t"nfh'nry t<> conlmae in one direntiou for many 
years together. After aljandoiung ICanatsj for Romo rmniurKs A> 
now seoms likely oneo more to flow undiu th« walR o{ thai town, 
its prosmt course being aboat haJRway bvlnefn hs bod of fhmy 
years ago and tho old high bank. The Gang* a is '■'iO‘A''id ly 
mimoEOUS fcnios, » Ikt of wbicli R gken in the Appemlijr, and. 
in the dry season, by iv in-idgo oi boats at bihat lya ghat on tho 
Bareilly road. In the rams tin's is tnoken up and it h ny lakes 
its place. 

Of the tributaries o! the Grtriges tho mosf important is thy 
Ramgauga, Euteriug die district from Ghshjaharipur, this Hi', r 
flows through pargauas Ainrirpnr and Rhakbntmau into ITardoi, 
joining the Ganges opposite Ihrahlmpm in fbo Rauaaj 'ah*d- 
On its eaudy and yielding banks, subject m they are to tho eon- 
stanfc ravages of the river in tho ralni, no large viibigo is si) anted. 
When swoUon by rams the Ramganga freijucutly daods far <!fiys 
tho loivdands through which it paRscs, nnd oi! Ihe subsiding of tho 
inundation is often found to have eurvud out foi it'clf some 
fresh channel or to have Iclk bebiud it a steiiio deposit of 
sand. Tbora is moieovrr a network of .smaller cfuiuuyb' whu'.h till 
during tho j.aifis and connect the waloi-s of tho Guogaw and the 
Ramgaugn. Thu principal of theso chaiintds an; knoivn hr the 
namoe oi the Rasa, the llapiy'b tho Xadija, tho < ’harmyu and the 

• Sinee tlbo aJ^are vm the ttwwn st'Wtj ayrwr* m be 'tow'ng 

]|?es»ib tin? chit on tho eoerts /WhI many itatwi 
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ITat-mya The two forrosr flow out oi the Ramgauga, tbe tlirea 
latter from the Gangee. But they are all so eonneeted with each 
other that when the Eamganga is in flood and the Ganges is not, 
the Nasa fills and carries its waters to the Ganges ; and when tha 
opposite is the case the Charniya fills and carries the Ganges water 
to the Ramgarsga. In addition to these there are several bach- 
waters or side-channels (sctcs'!, which rejoin their parent streams 
alter a short parallel or rapidly curving course. Unlike the 
Ganges, the Eamganga is liable to sudden and complete changes 
of course and wanda’s over miles of eounmy, eapriciously carving 
out new bods for itself and again leaving them without warning 
or appaient reason. The Bareilly load is canied ovm the Ram- 
ganga, as over the Ganges, by a bridge of boats in the dry season 
and by a ferry in the rains. A list of the ferries will he found 
in the Appendix. 

Xest in size of the perennial streams is tbs Kali Nadi, which, 
rising in IMuzafFarnagav, first touches this district at the ancient 
village of Sankisa in Shamsabad East. Blowing along the border 
of that, pargana for some ten miles it forms the bordei between 
Barrukhabad and Mainpuri, It then passes within the district, 
runinng east-south-eastward, and near Singh irampur approa ehes 
to within a mile of the Ganges. At this point, after the serious 
floods of 18S8, a cutting was made connecting the Kali Nadi 
with the Ganges to act a.s an escape for its waters and prevent a 
recurreuoG of that calamity. The main .stream, which used, after 
passing through the Gauges cliff, to skirt the foot of it and not 
join the Ganges till it readied a point some four miles south of 
Katiauj. now flows directlv into that river at Firozpur ICatri. 
During its course through the district the Kali Nadi is crossed by 
two budges, one on a branch of the Grand Trunk Soad leading 
from Bewar to Farehgarh, and the other on a second branch of 
the same road leading from Guisahaiganj to Fatehgaih, the latter 
being used both for the railway and for ordinary traffic. There 
aro also several ferries, a list of which will be found in the appen- 
dix. The Kali Nadi is also known locally as the Kalmdu and 
Kalini, and is the Ah~i~my{th or Blackwater of somo Mnsalman 
chroniclers. Xu the Ramayanait is named Ikshumati, and by 
Mpgasthen^s tho Ozumatis- The Kali N&di was formerly much 
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used foi luigfitmg: i % i rrm but aiiice ho So:jds (d t,ic b^d of 
th^' nvei ha 5 dt.opL*rfid,, aad \rh-ire before only orjo Tiff \s‘as required 
to rai‘ 3 oihs wati-r to tfc; Icval of the tn^rai ibyi ft arc noiy ucir'»'j.’jary, 
and the iueveased the area irrigated. There is 

an aetidcsal channel, nov dry, leudiug from tint (lraiige« In the 
Kiib Nadi nS tho point svK'm.j th** t\\o riveiHUio^'t nefuly approach 
one another. is cnlle] tho KKnnfca. "Kaln , and is said fo have 
been dug “rnma ilh) y<a)'8 ag« nr 'Ui'* Mafciaad rtai Knyassfj, 
Rubadar of Kananj, yiidj the inntivoof rufalUng iho holy ^ratois 
of tho flanges to tlndr ivneb'nt undor ihf^ ivalls of 

iCanauj, This parpoi?**, was not aooompKshrd, the Htfuges whir'' 
i«g to enter the i'lmumii o-s:!;' pt when in flood, at n'lii<'h {im-sit 
dspoKih'd so much sill in :he imr ” ICrsU XtwU that in a <la.ni 
was made *{ mss iho Tvhanta Xala by tho Irrigation Pepartnoud. 
This acted e0>'(o5vch' itill IRSI when the ahnomal flood in tb® 
Tvali Xadi topped tho dam and luvshed jt away. Tfc viois tlion 
deaidad not to rciww th® dam as, wh’ n the Kali .Vasli was in high 
flood and the Ganges in moderato fit/od, h nhut oil iho eseapo info 
the Ganges and iutrnhifled the Hoods in the; lower I'Caii Xadi, 
heading thotu up far aiiovo tho h vel of fUe fiang*-.-! floosl. 

The only other ptmianoal atroam is the nv*'r funn, uhi<'h in 
its coutSvj rttrottgh the diatnet dividoa the tah«ils of (’hhthmiiinu 
and Kanauj from that of Tii'wa passuxg on into Cawiiftore. ft 
is crossed dining tho rains by fer'ies near Tinva on the ro-wi fmm 
Talgram to Ttrwa_, and xsear Thatlia an tiic rotid from Kanauj to 
Thattia, At oth«r 8f-&g<ia® of th® year it is cashy lordahlo aiid no 
iweoesity for a fwry exists. 

Of tho intomittoijfcsirettms the. first, to bo m •ii}h)fj<d is tho 
riiiddb or Buvhganga, whit b, ’'is its name detiotosj flows in an 
old bod, or rather oltl beiLs, of thvi Ganges. These arfi idtaiiioAl 
almost as far east as Oangpur, two aiul a half Hith*H iwn-tb of 
Kampil. Bw afc %h&i point ono channel, which is nndoubtediy 
the more raodera of the two, Inrns due north and int.j t.'i® 
Ganges ; while the other and older branch Biwa oastwjirflj a 
dintance of from half a mile to two miles from the cLff, to join 
the great river near Aziaabad, six miles ctmt of ^Sbaassai/ad. '{’h© 
ktrer chmnel is very much the shallower, and eontaiim hardly 
anywhere Urge pools of water, its depression is »o[g ntleaud 
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has been silting up foi so long that in places it may bs passed 
unuotieed. 

Entering the distnet from Etah, the Bagar traverses Shams- 
abad West, and theHj turning to the south-west, joins the Gauges 
under the old town of Bhojpur, It carries off a large body of 
water during the raina, but rapidly Exlls and runs dry when they 
cease. Its bad used formally to be cultivated iti many pi, roes 
for the spring harvest, but .since the eomtiuetion of the Fateh- 
garb branch of the Lower Gauges Canal it has been, utilised 
by the Imgation Department as an escape for canal water. 
Till within the last few miles of its course the river’s banks axe 
low and so gradually sloping aa in places to be barely notice- 
able when the stream has departed. lu its course it is crossed 
by two masonry biidges ; one about five miles west of Fateh- 
gaih, on the branch of the Grand Trunk Eoad connecting that 
place withBewar; the other at nearly che same distance to the 
south on the branch from Patehgarh to Gursahaigauj. 

The Paudn has in this distinct a course of some eight miles 
only. It enters from Etavrah, and passes through the southern 
villages of the Tirwa tahsil into the Cawiipore district The 
Arnid Sows out of the Mainpuri district through Sakrawa and 
along the southern border ofSakatpur into Etawah. 

The total area returned at survey as covered by water in 
this district is 44,.57d acres. This figures includes the area • 
ooeupied by the rivers, but a good deal of it is accounted for by 
the large and numerous stretches of ivater found among tho naar 
plains. These occur mostly in pnrgana Shamsabad East ami 
m the Chhibramaii and Tirwa iuh&ila. Tilgram means ^'^rhe 
Village of ponds”; and the pargana named after that village, 
in Chhibramau, eontaitvs no less than eight large Such 

lakes depend for their sujiply of water on the rains, and aie, in 
fact, simple accumulations of surface drainage wliieh can find 
no outlet and collect is depressions. Dunug the mins their 
oveifiowings are carried off along shallow watercourses which 
later on in the year could hardly be detected w'sro not their 
moist beds often marked with bright groca crops of rieo or w'heat. 
Indeed, the most important rice lands of the district), those in 
the south of Tirwa, all lie along the course of the drainage Imee 
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vrh ch, the find rafoi frAjja tbf* piatns of the 

rah?'! Mhai mav Ih' oallvd n\o «rs'af ‘ivstnin^ of ato 
thnso of tha uater-hod ^Kuwn Oio TCali Xafu nnrl fhe Tfan, ad 
of fae plains sonth of jho T>an « 3 ii<'h oompriso ihft Tima 
tahsil. Thox'’ onniibt of a *oriK of hi;:f>or)'’ v<'hi<‘li. f-vm ar ib.h* 
Ip'iTDsf, inojuflo a I'ls'^o ."vp-nn''** '>f an'I Tho-^o 

jA'fsan* dtu’ly iiHIi‘<'(l tf r tirijafion, thf 'ivaf-T bona’ f-anoVti 
alon^ at’tifioini i'buuu-b, sonif»;'ini'>'< to (fwat dbianros. ad 
opplioci to rtni fiolil with to.' aid of ?;ie hlnu or iMskat, 

T'he hiu^'^ Of huni varr'jyodniif Iko ftoOflt's! r,nh wlion 

tho M’afor.-^ Are ak rb'!," hidO't, i-> ■'O^vn vvjfh rf>o^ wlooh K =;omo-' 
fciruoff follcAveti 'oy a c-rnp of liarup, xvIktc tlo} sojf ’•oanains mu-'^t 
enoncli ro admit of it'- j^undcd for that, pitipioct , Among 
the* moaf j'mpfo'iai!?- /?oV>j ar« iIukc nrmujcl t,h,- \>IIao' of 
a Ilttb fo liiO of rifhilirannui, and rbo^io io ifm noighloui'-' 
hood of Talgrnm. flftho hdreo r'io T‘.('ng'l 'Irnohu' hai an 
aroa of df^aores; tho P.holani, near IbroH. of dOj \35jwnT}} at 
Pnngatvan. of fis- fhn Paha, in fl’’'-* fifwe vilkcco, ot "d, ihi* 
Knint at Ti'i'a fJa! n, of ‘ 2 :')i\ tho Rakhol a*- Tmiduyanuvu. ctf 
3 S; th«» Bh<>lani nr Robfl!. of Si; and tho Ibdar ag Xamaw 
of In part'ann Tinra am iho impnrtao! jhilff ol Lakh, 

Bah<m. I^IajSho ITmardiih, SnUhi, Agbo^., Fiio^pnr, ainl Kandti. 

Tim for* going pagofi nni 0^*033 min« id'A of t!u‘ g'nj*> 
rsl drainago nysiom of Iho dhtrii’t, Tb* Pung-'i b tho inasn 
dmia IrAo tfHoH all Ihn ru'-Ts faU ivirh a oourK' from 

■pcosi to «i 3 f, tho f^nmlbr flrainago rhanmOs in rholr roiii riinnin^ 
gouiirally noah niid sohj.H ham {.’ic wotorshods of fho no r*?. 
Bat, oomploto ami Kimpii' jw ihis jystena is, in ’« vfjry i 3 ftj)crfoot 
in ha fiction oirinj? 10 tboilafc rfarfimo of tho entuAry astd tho 

oonsequoiitly 1 ortnons and sluggnh onrj-nnt of fhi strearaH. In 
tlio north, tho jinJ'}jgaog.A, on wiih-h iLn n/sn)!' rn poriion of 
Kslmgtinj mainly doja-nd*? j'or ihn umovtd of snporflnuns miit' 
Wttt'ir, doirfi or rathe I htagnatoa In n innduig h' d ff'.okod wiili 
•sitOciK In dr} noaUH'r lur ,i. gmat pari ol I's oomfii' it is no 
more than a si aiig of pooB ahmU lu heavy ejcpaud into 

lagoons and flood the nnighlKfUt ing kuds, Bhirthar sonth, tho 
liagar with ies (jinut^n!, Lhanntd and shalKne kd in siatttrally 
jucupaUo of carrying 0^ iho ti’Ator nhioh liow inty U Tho 
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Kal Kadi and tho Isan are ‘better fitted to act a? outlefe for 
the eolleeted drainage of rbeir neigbbouihood, btit botli, and the 
Kali Kadi in partioulav, are liable to sudden and dangerous 
floods, such, as that of 1S85, when eveiy bridge on the Kali 
from Kadiai m the Etah distinct to the Ganges rp-as carried 
away. Owing to the height of the banks the devastation 
caused by such floods is fortunately confined to the river valley 
itself, but tliore it is very great. Owing to the small capacity of 
the diainago channels every depression m the upland i'ends to hold 
up the rain water which falls into it and can find no escape. 
This circumstance account, s for the number of ptds and gives 
rise, in years when the rainfall is greater than the ordinary', 
to vciy general swamping of the lands in their vicinity and 
serious satin ation of the subsoil. Since the senes of wmt years 
which culminated in 1385, when such widespread and tciTihle 
damage was caused to the district by floods, b great deal has 
been done to improve the natural imperfections of the drainage 
which have just been dcseiibed. More particular aceounfca of 
the oehcme,s earned out will be found in the paragraphs deal' 
ing W’ith the canals with wdiieh those drains are connected. But 
in general it may be said that tlie channels of the Burhganga 
and Bagar have beea dug deeper and bends in their courses cut 
across, thus aifording a more ample and easy way of escape for 
tho diainage that falls into them. Cuts have hoen dug leading 
from such of the jhls and depressions aa have been shown by 
exporionco to be lialfle to develope into extensive swamps in 
wet weather, and the surplus water which formerly collected 
in them is thus enabled to find its w'ay into the natural drainage 
Imos, The new drains haie not yet been sevpiely tested, but 
there is good reason to believe that they have eiffcted a very 
real impiovemcnt and that rlisn.sters on such a scale as those 
of ISST and 1S88 need not he apprclierrlecl in the future. 

Aecoidiug to the returns of the recent sui'voy tho uneultiir- 
able waste laud of the district amounts to 161,072 acres, or 14 
per cent, of the whole area. Thi'^ shows a romaiTalflc diminu' 
tion since the la»r setllcraenfc, when tho barren waste was shown 
as forming 22 per cent, of the entire district. This decrease is, 
however, not dge to fliny estension of cultivation but merely to a 
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new pi-moipla of ekw fieatton and a eoiBe’B^h&t opUmiscic vi«w 
ol the calsirabls pog^jhilstifti? of cortam hinds of u iar land. The 
result of this has bicn that land nap-ihle of ^rc,mng any kind of 
vegetation has hsea classiS"'! ai etilturahle uasto. and the area 
under that head has heui swelled frem 11,744 a rn'es lo 14d/]l}7. 
Frosu the 14 per eenfc. which is loft eo;iSider{i.hli deducfcjoni hav'a 

to be tnado before the actual arsa of i ho btnl whhdi is r^ijardod 

* 

aa utterly ineapable of culfeivatioa can Iw arrived at. For this 

figure inolu lea ikr>79 acres which are eoverod with water, and 

14,147 acres which are ocenpic.! by vtllag-i sites. When these 

have boas dodir-^wd tho hopcb'ssly barren area roisaiaing 

aBSOunte to only di,-!) if> aeios, or *S'o per eenf, of the di'trict. 

Of this area a certain iLm<-nmt cotisi4ii of 4ef?Je sand, but by 

far feiw greakn* part H osspnedby tbo ostensive pbiius 

which form ■jo ronspicu 'jus n foa'ure of the cftiitral watyrnheds of 

the upland. 'Chsse plai}S'> arc infected and srorikzod by the 

»&lino eiHoJusoeneft known as /c/#, which is also found in :he low*' 

landHUtHlor the name of hht’^l. ddijs efiiorcsr-'urc. which ini' 

parts to tin; wovhI jdaifjs their riharAf’t!‘ri''Hf,‘ whife opp 'ur- 

antie, is oompo'^ed of cortain s<iUs of soditutij prinoijntjy the 

earbonalo, and h alsvays found uoju'cnlratcd in tli- Jiri't few 

inches of mirface N»dL Th-‘ rc'daniation of this a^'^r latui has 

fofmofd the iiubj&iu of unruerou? .‘vperiments, imt no c^/r!.u^u or 

iaatpooNive reta sly for the b.'wd oxoes.s of sodium sconi', ye(. to 

have iAfou deyisvd, Jt is siabid ihafe oomploto suoitehs kts boom 

olifcaiuod by ibo apphV-ntiou of gypsum, tjut this mctlsod is 

scarcely apphoaide on n largo «<•«! <, Anolhoi' plan in to sn<.df>.sc 

kad from gniging and by tbit's the growth of gmss, 

to cftTi.sc the gpdiurn salts to dnsooud front tlte stirfiu'c and 

diffuse thorn lid ve“ so tho sttHsoik This, however, i*' a very fsiow 

process, and tho usponm‘*!sts have n.»- yer, bctui «ft,rrit;d on 

sudlciontly loug for it ro l«-- known whether the plan is um 

of general practical utility. Tlanktioas of partiottlarly 

th& hah^tlf can !)e mivlo with suercMt o» n*ffr land, but it hiuk 

yet be whether the land will fit to iseaf crops after 

the trees have been rasnoved, V'-'tXr difers verv 3>4uch m the 

*> 

dogt'Ce to 'which it k saipi'egoftst'ti wifeh aod'ura, but it will 

nearly always grow at least m patoiia* and these pUiiui 
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provide the Aha a id Gadatiya hardsmon* witih their chief 
graziag'grouads. ThQ qnestioa of the degree to wliieh the 
canalff are lesponsxble for the spread of reh is one upoa Tfhich 
opinioaa differ widelp. I» fclia eanal-irrigafced porfcioas of tha 
district, especially in the Kaimganj tahsil, the villagers com- 
plain that rsh has increased seriously since the inwoduetioa 
of canal water, and it is possible that this is to some extent true, 
as though canal water does not actually increase the quantity 
oi reh in any given field it brings it to the surface, and there 
is a danger that the strong west winds or careless flooding will 
carry this surface into fields not before affected. 

Though Farrukhabad contains no natural forests beyond 
some scattered patches of dh.aA ji^ngle the number and extent of 
its artificial plantations give it an exceptionally well-wooded 
appearance. No less chan 35,109 acres, or 3' 22 par cent, of the 
total area, are planted with groves, an exceptionally high 
proportion in these provinces, and this area, large as it is, 
continues to expand, about one-tenth of it representing additions 
since the last settlement. The different parts of tho district 
differ widely in the extent to which they are planted with trees. 
Along the old Ganges cliff, where tho soil is poor and so furrow- 
ed with ravines as to be dl-adapted for agriculture, tha 
proportion of the land which is under groves is very large, rising 
to 6*4S per cent, in the Kanauj pargana, while in Bbojpur and 
Pabara the percentage is 5-85 and A02 respeetirely. In the low- 
lands on the other hand, subject as they are to annual inundations 
which may, in the neighbourhood of the Bamganga at any rate, 
change the whole face of the country, all tha conditions are 
adverse to tha planting of groves, and in the trans-Gangetie 
pargansfS only i‘23 per cent, of the area is occupied by treoa, 
Farrukhabad, like the neighbouring districts of the Daab, ia 
not rich in mineral products. Stone for building purposes has 
to he imported from outside, and costs from Ea. 2 to Ea. 2-8-0 per 
cubic foot. But the Emesiione conglomerate known a® kankar^ 
which is found all over the upland, acts as an eifieient substitute 
when found in the form of block kankar. In the nodular form 
called biohua it i$ only used for road metal and for producing 
limo. In eiilier form ff is found in strata averaging frean jux k> 



cighfccon inches in th.cknevs anfl raiyiag .n -.,,1. ,=r fro^n ^ffiy 
Mue. Tiio x>riijcipal (xuarnos an; aL Ukhraj Alamapiurj (hrwa, 
Hatlianra, liam/.aaapnr, 'i'algmm, Saiaiyan, and Kluillaj and the 
average eo.stoit/;;‘i)?.4:ar delnvr.’ti ah Fairukhab.id is It-*, d jici* lOO 
oalnefoete, /iTaa/u^rliraocoibs R,H.2.jX}ei’ 100 enl'ie i'ootj .st<'Ue 
lime, tvhich inipt tried from Banda, i-i very much uvjre expeniive, 
JBnek earth ih found m many jdacc'^, aud the reaourcch of fctjo 
di-strict are am^de to meet the lo.-ui dtanand. Thi’cO dzoo of 
bnefcs aro in oidmary use : the gmna, 12"x0"x3'' ; the ^/turm, 
9'^ xd" X 2*', aud the lakh%rl^ 5" x i’ X Bh Uf ihe-^e the hwgo'st .-cIl 
at the mto of Rs. 10 tho.ufaiid, and are cdiunly uhhI for 
Government hmldmgs. The ph'trra brii'ks nhirh tn-,t IN. ^ X3cr 
1,000 aio hugely iiK>d fm aatiie masonry, but tlie biitdes moit 
gvucmijy iu domaud foi the latter are the ykkurif wiih-h c<ist 
IN. 4 per In the ■villagua, hinifu-r, the suu-driud hnek.s^ 

nhieh sell for IN 2 per 1,000, are iwnally emx>]oyvd. Vov the 
Ustter clasK of town houses Allahabad tiio', cost mg 11$, 12 per 100 
sq^Tiare fes^, are used. Country tiles, made iu the dmirnu, can i)e 
had in the aaine <xuantity for IN. 3, and eui1it;ef<;rmo-ji buddiugs. 
Of the tiiuliurs mod in building the cninmoiior lauds, suchas mango 
and nivif eaii be obtained xn any rjuuiitifcy locaily from Jt-. I 
par cubio foot, but the belito>' kinds like «?/ aud leg'iuc ^Gucli 
grow only in the Sub-Hi lualaj an fore-sUi, have t<; iaj brought 
down the Ganges awl cost from lls. d-d-O to IN, 4 xa-r euhic foot,, 
bomg obtained ready sawn inlo bonms and Ht'anll.'ngs from 
Biihrarnghat iu the Bara BaiiLi clistricti. Corrugated iron 
shoots and other iron Nv'ork are imxiovfeed fiom Calcutta aud Bom- 
bay, aud the cost of the .vheetiug m Farrukltabad i& IN. 2J xjor 
IOC square feet. 

Times are alrercd sintc, in ISOS, tigers were shot iu Ihe wild 
country surrounding the raius of old lianauj, and the only re- 
prosentativoa of the large carnivora now to bo found m the diNt- 
rict are a few woivoa and hycniub, for whoac destruction rouaids 
aio oftored at the rate of Ks, Z for a full-gi own female uulf, 
Bs. 2 for a fiiU-grtmn male, and Es. 2 for a hymniw The fuw 
remaining patches of dhak jungle harbour an orcasionai blue bull 
{bo^ehpkm tragocamelm) f thetwar plains are frequeat- 
ed by in-i-dfi of black buck, and u ild jiig alound in the Gaegw 
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aud Kamganga hkadir. But though these are the only kinds of 
large game still to be met with m the district, theie is no scarcity 
of the smaller kinds, the numerous and extensive jkils being 
fie(jusnted during the cold weather by snipe and wateifowl of 
every variety. 

The local dsh may be divided into two classes . those which 
arc generally caught in lakes and ponds, though also found in 
rivers, and those found m iivcrs only. To the former class 
belong the sing, iv^ungrb, naren and saunnor suuwariya. AH 
are “ sown,” as the expiression is, by Kahars, who keep a few 
fish of these kinds in a small pond near their house, and at the 
beginning of the rams transplant the spawn to the tanks or 
lagoons V^hich they rent from the landholders. The other fish 
found in tanks are the iaohb or parhin, bhur, ratiyci or rotvjma, 
which are common , the biMcldeh, botiw, dccutli, ckuL and muhia, 
which are more rare , and three kinds of eels . the ham, gend, and 
In the Ganges and other rivers are found the parhatsi, 
rohu, carp, dighar, baclma, gangwar, put) a (a flat fish), 
murwara or mullet, jkonga, or prawns, and tlie ghungJmrra 
or patkar chata, popularly supposed to live on stones and mud. 
There is also a river crab found in the muddy margins of the 
Burhganga pools which is considered a delicacy. 

In very shallow ivater, and when, as often hapipens in the 
lains, small fiy are left by the subsiding floods in little pools, the 
fish are caught by hand. But in ordinary circumstances theie 
are three appliances’ of which the local fibhermen make use : the 
ihancha, tiie dhewar, and the luhi^ya jal. Tho khancha is a 
cone-shaped funnel, woven generally of arhar stalks. Wide and 
open at the bottom, it contains at the lop an orifice only 
sufiiciently large to admit of the insertion of the arm. Wheie 
the water is sulfieiently shallow this funnel is diopped into it 
and thrust well into the muddy bottom, the fish caught within ifc 
being extracted by hand through the opening at the top. The 
dhwar is a bag-shaped net attached to two bamboos, united 
so as to form two sides of a triangle. Taking bold of tho bam- 
boos the fisherman pushes the net along the bottom to the bank 
and thus intercepts the fish. The Ivihiga jed is an ordinary 
drought net* deny mg ite Homo from the fact that it u weighted 
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1 doxv V ih urn J'? / (x nil ft l j n. a*>i Sioaf^. Tbi-. 
If ot ]v 1 31} io\ ! sJi t iv«r& \\Hm' ihf'jfj is a largn tui^ dwp bodj/ 
of water. Tile fi^brymea arc f'lucfly Kahar$, wba as a rale follow 
some other pursuit m asiditioR. 'Llic uumher of pcr”OTi 5 who 
li%'e *‘sclu$iveij'- i«y tViung i- \^ry &malL 

Tuero is a eoMiricrahie '•k'manu k-r £inh in tuo dissnet^ as 
it forms part of iho dietary of n-arly jdi 'Xhe only 

ca'^tes forfudikti by Undr touod to \;tt aze the Khakris, iho 
AgAtwaUs and other Baniaa, llw dauf Ikjiiuttsvn'*, and shy 
Saraogk or daiu?. Th<=> pnr« of fi^h varies w tth list) sue and 
qiyaHty, t.maH poud lidi, 'iuc.h as bh^^y', sAllng «s a?i anna the 
seor, Tihilo the the m'ij,ngrl and file yaore 

delicate of tho pond dah, surd large tKor lt;<h like tho ruVj^ coas 
from 3 to ‘i aim as ihc stor, 

l’'arrakha!).ul c oiiaiu? !;o 5jrcedt< of rattle poiuiiiar to dfiolf, 
the auijjjJilH lu ordnsary USA' Ltdzig of the suiall iiJ<T!or typ« mot 
with throughosit tho Duah. Thow arc the va.Mm] progeny of I ho 
dedlcat<?d Biahmani hulls and she vilbgt* cows, no atlotnpt h/ang 
made to fiiiporviao their hm'dttjg as to influoueo tho wIoelh)u. 
For diaught purposes las'gir hrueds bko ihiOk ivuti, Ko)si juid 
Barraana are unpmdod, mainly from cho auuuu! fair at blakivji- 
pur m tito Cauupos'f disiriot, \skiv.h ss Use gro>u nf supply 

for this part of the country, h«6 lUc ordsmiry hoiat'-brvd eaUlo 
aufih'O’for Iho vatiouK operations of agritasltmo. The avs-sago 
price for pioughdmllocks rang*-? from tiflecii rnpoew lo forty, 
bat for tka arduous labour of \teU-irrigaliou stronger animals^ 
fokbiag higher pnoeSj aie roqnit<d. 

The Srat regular cattle corhus was taken in iSOd, when it 
was found that ffiiu© uem In fim di&trict 2b‘G,S4d bullr. and bul- 
locks and IfbdGG male buffaloes, giving a total of 206,000 plrmgh 
animals. There were afc tho same time pi ought*, and tho 

average numhor of cattle to <.wh plough was thus 2 '36, a hgura 
last below tho provincial average ei 2'3j!’. Th® number of 
cows was 100,434, while them were 67,018 cow ImfTaloc^ and 
108,790 head of young stock. The naxi pmsm wm heid o ymm 
later in 1904, and it was then found that ^ahile the itamber of 
plough cattle had increased to 284,077 the numbrnr of pkoghfi 
had also risen, to 300,017, and the average number of cattle 
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aaeh plough had thus fallen to 2*34. At the same tune the num- 
ber of young stock had increased by over 21,000 and now stood 
at 180,370, and a satisfactory increase had taken place also in 
cows and cow buffaloes, the respective figures being 101,243 
and 75,624. The third and most leeent census was held in 1909 
and showed a remaikable decrease all round, which, is probably 
to be explained by the severe fodder famine of 1905-06. Plough 
cattle had fallen in number to 194,684 and ploughs to 88,738, 
the average number of animals per plough being now only 2-20. 
Young stock had fallen back nearly to the figure at which they 
stood ten years earlier, and now only numbered 164,113, and 
there were 77,024 cows and 82,871 cow buffaloes, the latter 
being the only head under which an increase was leturned. 
The average plough duty, which in 1899 was 6‘5 aci-es, or one 
acie below the provincial average, remained practically sta- 
tionary in 1904 in spite of a large increase of cultivation, but 
rose to 7*6 acres in 1909 

The number of hoises and ponies in the district has shown 
a steady decieaee at each census and is now 14,708 oi over two 
thousand less than ten years ago. Little care or attention 
IB bestowed on. horse-breeding and it is earned on quite un- 
methodically, such of the zamindars as keep mares troubling 
themselves but little in the selection of sires. The colts too 
are generally put to work when much too young, and the com- 
mon stamp of pony is consequently undersized and weedy. 
A better class of animal is imported by the wealthier members 
of the community from the horse fairs at BatsBar and other 
places in the neighbouring districts. 

The numbers of both sheep and goats have diminished during 
the last five years, and this decrease is no doubt due, like that 
of the cattle, to the famine of 1905-06. In 1904 there were 
43,092 sheep and 211,874 goats, while in 1909 those totals had 
fallen to 40,083 and 175,003. The scanty amount of manure 
at the cultivatoPs disposal is veiy uflefully supplemented by 
penning a herd of sheep and goats on his fields, and (ha Gadanya 
herdsmen also derive a considerable profit from the sale of the 
milk and flesh, and, in the case of the sheep, from the wool. The 
average price of a shoep i* !>*■ 3 ^h i® u milch goat will fetch 
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from r*? rtoH '\m- Tho lion leys, or whl'l thcri^ T/fTC 6,438 
iu aro o£ fho ^‘.ual dimni'Hti’.e {}[<>■ nn'l aw n-.o-tlly 
to o-arry ibeir loaiJ-! isy tie PIuiKh hiuI Kijnsltor-,. There mi-f 
only 174 touIos an<l S'IS canielii^ thetie aiiimals hcsn^ in llifelo 
demand for h'an»pucT. 

The d’>uiSf*« wind* r-omnwidy !xtU‘'k Ava riiu1esp4 

and fool and month 'Hio dr4 iA kiuivifn wlion slighf 

€h'Th(dc, and nhen mah^mnl a,- ; tho sf-f’ond lK;h»g 

termed kktir^i^kf. aonous epidemm'i «.?<> noi: romnum, hnSrithoi 
dise&ge when oontraok'd nmally proven fakil. Three vottyjjv- 
ary^.aipabtant^i am medutauwcl hj the distrul. h^ard and flab 
Bervieos we j^iveu f^raiuikoysly wh<n t'quiniS Btifc hifchyrlo 
the ignorance and apathy of the people have pm'enud any 
general adopt nm of the prnejiof of provr-tujve Inocuki-rdnn, 

The cliinaio c?! thw upland jmrWoti of l-'amilhahtui ha*' 
always ai|nyed the reputation ofhoirigono of thu fe'aUuiest tn 
the DaaK hat the lowlfiade, oeipoeiaily tho Als’ij^arh teitsil, are 
iiotorfowsly Icvorifeh and niihealthy. The cold ^reathwr hegsuH JaWr 
tbau in tbo more M'cstc-rii districts, tind may I o said to Isisr 
from the end of Octol-er to the end of March. Xmring this period 
tho air is drj^ ai\d wholesome and iho nighis are cold, ^ight frOfiU 
l^orng not uncommon. Tho winter mins normally lali alajm 
damtary, and when they aeo over a raw and duety wcbt wsud mU 
m, sojueiimes hrmging eloade which rcsnlt m m«sic!u*vonH 
hailstorms. This wind conlinues wimosi wiibttut iniermihsioa 
thronghoufc the symmcr, growing hotter »« tbo year aflvances, 
uniil in April It hte devotopcd mto ihe hery During 5.l&y 
and Juno, which are the hoUcst months, cho meac tem|H ralnro for 
the twenty-four hours is usually well over iHl®, though the eimos- 
phere !>* ©eoasionally cooled by ih© slight fibowcrf* ib&i sumerimos 
aecompjwiy a duststerm. With the hretikiug of tia* miiusooa at 
the end of June or m early July tho kroperature falls, Ok hot 
west wind ceases to blow, and the ratei't*'e drynosa of lUe feum' 
nior air is changed to a close nnd oppressi’.o dasnpnos»i which 
contijouea till Uie rabri ceast; in Bcptwiabor. In tho ti*ariH»<*ais- 
getie lowlands tho boat of summer is less parchingly dry than 
in the upland, and in tho j-ams the whole country h flooded, 
the riiiagcs ribfug out of the water like islonds in a muddy ae*. 
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Eeoords of the district rainfall are available for the Far- 
rukhabad tahsil since 1861, a^d for the other tahails from 1S64 
onwards, a r^iin -gauge being maintained at each tahsil bead' 
quarters These reeoids show that the average for the whole 
district is 32-44 inohes and that the local variation between 
tahsil and tahsil is insignificant. On the other hand, the fiuetna- 
tions for the whole distriet from year to year are remarkably 
great, ranging from 49 SS in 1894 to 12-93 inches m 1S6S, and 
the years in which anything approaching very close to the 
average has been received are comparatively few. But provided 
that the excess or defect is not extreme the distribution of the 
fail is more important than the quantity, and the district agri- 
culture will not suffer though the amoaat of rain received 
be considerably below the normal if the showers arc welldiffaaed 
over the whole season and the intervals botwoen them are not 
too prolonged, Excessive pfiin is a far more serious danger in 
this district Init is not necessarily disastrous unless the falls 
come very late in the season. In tho period between 1884 and 
18SS the rainfall was abnormally heavy, the annual average 
for the five years being 41-73 inches, and was protracted till 
an unusually late date, with the result that great and lasting 
damage was done to large areas, necessitating remissions of 
revenue on a considerable scale and, finally, a modification of 
the settlement. If, again, tho total annual fall sinks below 
20 inches, the harvest is bound to suffer, and years like 3 868, 
1877, 1896 and 1905, when the falls were respeetivoly 12-93^ 
16-36, 14 89, and 14-58 inches, have been years of scarcity if 
not of famine. 

The healthiness or otherwise of the distiiet can be best 
judged by an examination of the vital statistics, Eecords of the 
deaths have boon maintained since 1872, hut the imiierfect 
system of registration, vitiated the correctness of the figures for the 
earlier years, and much roiianee cannot he placed upon, their 
accuracy before 1881, During the ten years from ISSl — 1890 
the average death-rate per miUe was 36-80, the annual figures 
ranging from 33-26 in 1882 to 47-24 in 3884, a year in which 
feroi' was most unusually prevalent, owing to the abnormal raias- 
wfaile an epidemic of small-pocx was alro roging Dturuig ths 
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nt tleeaJf the average tlrojijn'd to ,1,117, and the flgui'orf foi 
ladiviclmd rears illiiPlrate iit a remarhaf-iu way tV (lisaslrous 
rffrf'b of a hea^'y laiiifall on this dlhnif't. Ihinrig tS’e iirst three 
rliy 3 ears of the dirade the ill oil a hty ft, II r-teaclily, rtiH'hiiig in 
itf* jmiiti t,',' r.ll ; hilt in t,|u; wit t^‘ angn of li 

leapt np to 'id-liy oniiig to tpiih'nu'*'. of ami oliyleru. falUiisf 

..gain hi Uie Mlowirig dry yo.ir to During Oie hunuK* yeni 

of ISOT k'ver wa^ agnm priwukitl and an ouDneak of <,maU-po\ 
ot wane seven i\ nisi? oeeurnKl, inising the airsiuil doRth-ratt t'j 
13 rj. iXiritig dic hiat eight ^ear-} iiieav' lage incdaiiij has hi in 
as high as ‘18-08 pi r niilhn hut ihia ahrumiml figure is mainly due 
to tlio adniti Ot plague, '.^hh-h tiiKt visited iho dnirk-t m IhOd, 
and ihe Diahina t'pideiun, of T]<e worrit year in the portod 

was D‘('8. when the deaths inn thoryjniul 71-4 1. over 00 per 
mdlo hoifig oausod Iw 11 ver, 'rhu mn-* ahhig (leiidoratt has hreii 
aefompauiud hy a risi- in lUo nimihcu' ot births, ihe nitmial 
average heing 46-2 i per millu tor the iaai eigiit years ns aga nsJ 
41 31 htiiwoon IShl aud 1 OfKh and the ijijthe aro gonmally noli 
in ixei ss ot thedtiaths. the only oreanoiin on who-htlo- propm Uorm 
have U-ou reri'i nod iiaviiig bton thi‘ famine* yoorn of IHStT and 
lD 05 ,t!u' wvi Season of jjrtd the yn ars [Oiilj ip>)7 and 

fthoft the ravage-'} of plague and fevor \u"i*« vxp, rienct d ii> a 
poculiarly sovefu I'oim, The rettinirf of Mitht'and deathn tyi 
i'aeii year tVora 1831 onwanlK will bo found in tfie nppvnds:^. 

Another table shov\s til- priiK ipal wmos of death and tin 
moriaHiy rv-sulting from each duruig t.ho -saim p'nod, But as 
m Tiho vast majoiity o£ tim ultinmte r«spo}i.iihj[Ay 

tilt- dmgnoAs r«sts with the village nhatikidai Lho figure, ^ au to Iw 
received with some enutiou. I'l'eor hoad*? th*' Itst, a-s in mosj, 4itj- 
trick, die form iiichiding iml. only orflim.iy luulnr'n l-nr all 
difse&Hos ot which lever is ihe predoniliuuil symptom, ajtd was 
responsible during the ieu yoara fnnu 1881 lo jyi>0 for Mb t7 pot 
(■eat, of the total deutha. ilu* pfen'eatago UHittg duritig i.he next 
docade to 894?. Th'* fall to i-l-TG per Cf-nt. dtiring tin Lib!, mjwu 
years h»8 been duo not to any difuiiiuliou of b\er but to the 
giaafe loi'S of Mfo arising from fh„- plaguy. Tho lowlyiag and 
Hwampy Aligarh tahsil is the most fvvorish part «»f the distruA 
and im ject as it mostly is to wnmal inundat oi there 
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little hope of permanently remedying the sanitary conditions 
by drainage, so that it is only from the more general use of 
quinine that any great reduction in the death-rate is to be 
expected Tue drug is sold at all post-offices and by vaccinators 
m piee packets, and is also distributed free of charge by the dis- 
trict board in seasons of epidemic. But the sales are at present 
small, great difficulty being experienced in persuading the people 
of the efficacy of this as of most othei western medical inno- 
vations. 

Though epidemics of cholera occur from time to time, 
Tariukhabad is as a rule fairly free from the disease, and in 
ordinaiy years the number of deaths caused by it is small, lu 
only eight yeais out of the last 27 has the death-rate exceeded 
100 while in eight of the remainder it was below 10, Serious 
outbreaks in 1SS5 and 1887, when 2.416 and 3,336 persons 
perished, brought the average annual mortality for the ton ycaia 
ending in 1890 up to 649, and m the next dooade a tenible 
epidemic in 1891 carried off 4,412 of the population. During 
the closing years of cho 19th century there was a lull, 1898 
being conspicuons by the complete disappearance of the disease, 
but the present century opened with a serious outbreak which 
claimed 1,613 victims. In the next year it once more disap- 
peared, only one death being reported, and since then it has done 
but little damage, the average death-rate from 1901 to 190S 
inclusive being only 256, 

Another disease which, though nearly always present, vanes 
gieatly in the seventy of its visitanions, is small- pox. and the 
annual returns are in this case of piartienlar interest as testifying 
to the effects of vaccination. During the first nine years foi 
which figures are availalde, from 1873 to 1880, the average annual 
mortality from this disease was 1,418, and this figure, high as it 
is, is in all probability below the mark, as, owing to the imperfect 
methods of registration, numbers of deaths were not recorded. 
During the next decade, in spite of a severe epidemic in 1883 
which carried off 3,503 persons, and others of less virulence in 
1884 and 1890, the average fell to 813, while the last ten years of 
the century saw a further drop to 149. In 1901 not a single 
death wae reported and from that year till 1908 the death rate 
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has t>alj ftV'.ifagfiA 120, Tiieis am no 4oa’f4 w’hau*v> r tfeai; 
thk prngrf.^yva r*. a-Hi ha, ht jn -■'.ui'j’nl hy 
sioa o£ iho opTfttsi,>ns vi ifn? vtv'*iciui'hni Tp to 

ISSO Ao numl^-T of asnnialiy avu-^god 

under IS.yOO. ^tiring inu dttwi,' im;tv vva'^ a .'i’ght 

improve naen^j hat it'tVr u rt'avn’hi4i'1<» Vs t'jS'wti.id 

JWad froHi that imn' ainvania -sna»'- p-i-orfH has** "norn 

vaccmatod every yvar. ^mui IT p.r ’-viH, <*£ lii ■ papulation 
have fclitiH I'Oien prot- rwd rljirnig ‘he In-'t M',m yutr‘> su-A tho 
iffijnmiity GOnforrytl may !>»• «nj3,'!«ietl hy the dva-roa-e >n the 
mvago,? of rhu dimiso, Ihn nr*' f'nrrivd on under 

‘he aupewiaion of the Ih'vil Sitfgtnn, ’^uU-iMiunta in nloufl ss 
a stnS* of j-l Vfwmalyrf i«,i!h!.s.i&id at an tutjiuy.1 unH?, of 
ii«, 

Wiih the <jc phtc^xn* ikv ndu r dissra-. {etttrtn4 in 

tk; inhks nn* of '‘mnlJ hnpoJfUne. Bowil I'cnnphojurt, ^ueh as 
ilyhontury aud fliarjkan, an' ra^pondible i'o! a mmll hut fau'iy 
r^niar mortality <sv«‘j*y yvat, nhihf various ••tnuni-in a.U5U«'»4s 
such as intliienssii axul pnoamouia nro prot'JiL'iy xiaualiy {-ctunu'd 
under the head of foy«t, onnng to their ymHt apparont ^yrupiom. 
Plaguojmade iw fit'-fe appoitnince ;u IJHt'i, and j!x fhin j^enr its 
r&vr^oa wsro toinparat ivoly sh'ghtj only loti dvath;* hviug uausfMi. 
Blit in riiv Mbvving j'^ar (he moKiriity to5i‘ to Ijftd" and von- 
rinufid Ui imix&iK’ tiU it r<>n«hotl tfcs ra.iMmum in Ihofu nh«a 
jOjoTl deaths <rero reporkni, in ik- ivUonuiyyvnr h d’o'd doira, 
hnt in iftOT Fairukhttkwi axifiVred asoro ftovoi'oly thsi) iu»y oUrer 
dssfcmt in dixrisiou, loetag ty,21i> of its |>f^|>t(L' 4 ^k^;t from this 
0mB&. In <ih« oily of Farrukhahad the disease ragini xy'uh 
■pecnb'ar fnry, tho iuortality amounting to :i7'7S, |)<;f miUe Tiie 
tvfo lasiaaerDS u|iOn wliioh reUnuoo U now fo-iu' ipidly {das'* d h 
■fcho campaign against plugao are inovulatiuu and ovaeuation j axvd 
though in t-hk dwtrud, m in all otb rt'j vou^'iiomhle ihiSctdty 
wa-s at Er^lj o^jxjrkneed in nonvineiog tiio peophs of the nllkaoy 
of tbeso pwetftautions, it would S'eju that their iomi'-r pnjudu'vJ 
are at kat weafeoning. At the firefi appi‘aTsta*?a of deaf! rats in a- 
village^ that unmmkxkeabie warning of a visit of tlio &imm% th(? 
srdiabitaats now loso no time in evaluating their housfs } wad 
while in 1907 oily 60 porsouB ailowcd. tbeiaaeives to bo inoouiiUod, 
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in the follomng ycai the number rose to 3,081. In the same 
year the mortality Mi to 829. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmitiee have been collected at 
every eeti&UB since 1872, and show the numbers afflicted with 
insanity, deaf-mutism, bliudness, and leprosy. The fluctuations 
from period to period arc roinarkable and the correctness of the 
returns is open to some doubt. The number of insane persons 
was in 1872 recorded as 140 ; in 1891 they had fallen to 106, but 
daring the next decade had risen again to 215, or more than 
double. Tuo deaf-mutes, of whom there were 161 in 1872, num- 
bered 467 in. 1891, and only 290 in 1901. There has been a 
steady decrease lu the number of blind persons iu this as in most 
other districts of the provinces, due in all probability to improved 
medical treatment, and only l,2lS were enumerated in 1901, 
a smaller total than that returned by any other district of the 
division. Leprosy, on rhe other hand, would seem to be on the 
increase, as I9d lepers were enumerated in the district in 1901 as 
against 112 in 1891. This is contrary to the experience of the 
provinces as a whole, each census showing a marked and regular 
decrease in the numbers suffering from, chis disease. The dis- 
proportion between the numbers of the two sexes afflicted with 
infirmities is worthy of note and indicates concealment. Of the 
district total of 1,911 no loss than 1,175 are males, and the male 
lepers outnumber the female by more than two to one. 


Infirmi- 

tiea. 
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AUKICl’'J.ti’KK Afilt CuJfMK1^C^^ 


The iir-’i survcj of the wJvilc « i wh'fh Uo'* rp^tiit-s- aro 

on roconl WHS. that mafio hot-ivcon tho vjianv l^U-t ainS The 

toiai f*aUiv!i*cd nr^i ‘hcts tu C.4l,hil ftt'ron, uj 4'J'i jior 

fottf.. of the iota! artit, IimI. tiutu<; o» Iho nundfr oi yoat- 
by thj-*r.Rjrvty, which im ItKlod tij- mtnmo of iMv”, Kofht 
pari^aim woi*y iise.i’Oirod when proaponct. and whtai in a 

very diHtruHned ('inuiiuojij and Lho figmsi*! foi liie whoU di-triif 
art" ('onnt'tjuonlly i^oitievviwa mjdmihn;^ A) ihu nexi snrvtv, 
which pi etieded U.o rev imsti «,.£ the ni iho total 

e’altiVftUam i?»d irieroiuwl fei odldil'd aerti-s, oi nd }»;r mir, <.f the 
dii^triel. Yet Hm let laioa wa-* uiKlortaicen on (UHotua nl i^he 
aovero agrtenlf uval dopjessioii prevaiUnit, and at a time when a 
great dual of land wisieh had formerly 1 «h‘u nndor ti.e ph»wgh iiad 
heea temporarily thrown uufe of cultivaticn. It i» ptof-ald*' that 
little roUantie ahmild be plaeoil oa the aci'erary of uither of tla so 
early surveys and they are of little use except as aUdidifig an 
approjEiiuato Ui!«is of ooiupariHon uith later Jigares 'i’hc survey 
which proeeded the sixth favtthinent wa« much uioic accurate and 
^■alualde, and ehowsa great aiKomet* m agritmlitiral dovel<)i)m«.iit, 
the area iwuler tlvi plough ha\ mg ri$en to U4t>,s>dl acrcn^ or 'iS p 
per cent, of the total area oi the diatriot. Ihit ut tfiu time the 
survey wae made the district was wore proiiperaiw thsm it hitd 
ever been. A siscceesiori of fu\ oumble acasoini had ohockod the 
growth of ktnSf and in the procarioua triwts largo at*'us that had 
ioog lain faibw wore lanng tilled, ia fi)>Ua of a serioa of had 
s^sous, which bt'gan, in 1877 and necesHttatesi some ledm tious of 
revenue, A was not till l8Sd that any sorioiis detunomtiou set. in. 
Ifetwoen iSSt and 18btJ the avorago eultimtiou waa jd7li acres ; 
but after the latter year a rapid decrease l>ogaa aud for il ysifcrs 
between 18SS and 1889 cultivation varied generally iietwooa 
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550,000 aud 570,000 acres, tke actual minimum being 504,976 
acres in 1896-97. The district had been crippled by the wet 
seasons, and with, a cycle of diy years and high, pi'ices it began, to 
recover, and cultivation I’evived. The figures prepared at the 
survey between 1S98 and 1901 returned the cultivated area at 
615,266 acres ; but there is every reason to believe that in. the 
deteriorated villages the landholders w’ere then deliberately 
restricting culthmtion, with a view to obtaining lighter assess- 
ments. In the year 1901-02, immediately after the completion 
of the survey, the area under the plough rose to 633,477 acres j in 
the following year it was 650,282 acres , and in 1903-04 it Mas 
066,340 acres. This advance la still continuing In 1908 the 
cultivated aiea wms 682,333 acres, the maximum yet attained ; 
■fthile the average foi the last four years has been 669,080 acres, or 
02"06 per cent, of the total area of the district. Taking the 
averages of the last four years, Kanauj is at picsent the tahsil 
with the highest proportion of cultivation, GOT per cent, of its 
total area being returned as under the plough. Nest in ordei 
come : Chhibramau with GST, Tanukhabad with 66'4, Kaimgan j 
with 63 7, Aligarh with 60 4, and Tirwa with ol'7 per cent. In 
the last tahsil the hopelessly barien area is unusually large, 
amounting to 22T per cent, of the whole, or nearly twice that 
oi Kanauj. 

It is probable that the limit of profitable cultivation has 
now been nearly, if not quite reached in this district, at all 
events until the discovery of some cheap and practicable method 
of reclaiming usar land. There is, however, a very large area 
classified at the suivey as culiiurable though not cultivated. 
Taking the average for the four years ending in 1008, this aiea 
amounted to 239,076 acres. Jb’rom this total sundry deductiions 
have to be made Gloves occupy 34,829 acres; new fallow, 
left untilled in the course of the ordinary system of rota- 
tion, covers 30,019 acres; while 377 acres are accounted for by 
land prepared for sugarcane but not yet under a crop. There 
remain theiefore 173,751 acies, of which 40,897 acres consist 
of old fallow, land which has at one time boon under the plough 
but has been abandoned for various reasons. A great deal oi 
this land has recently been taken into cultivation, the returns 
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of tho iKt 1 m i hjw 1 SO I )-( w rm m rJtr this head, 

'fliiS IVi'idllO I'f .iiT- '* i-* *■ ■•Ur'd • ultiU'ii’.iic' s>n*>U> ftfsd Its 

titij hs'il jAuii'.Iy 4 o tin *'ni "urvoy hy a now 

jH*' j’lr oS h' u'. itr 1 , Vlt 'St'i'i wu«' t j' •'iiy.?. ih 'U tjfuwiitg 
an) for’n of ". '‘‘M i"* *!''.v Ot i* ‘d a-* ■■ d.ij' 'J jIc, nitd latvtf 
t-isu'u Hi tik’k jU’s^l** Lu'i sh li ‘ -1 ‘iUil'vi lit havt bfou 

iar'l'uii-i. V’ ',i! • inovI'jiH ''fUk-t':- , 1 ' :<.T’ ua* ir|*r ; ‘aani of Uis 
Urm w'diuraU', wa** :a'’'-h -cn<''«'r au4 0 7-1$ ai re*' Wi„re 
anowu in da's < f4'‘*'yoi’yj jk ix-na^nkj' InMii m 

hop it'r'jiy i'f !l 

Thf> iii< iU {tuiyiit <i 'ti JO, rrnkliaojv! pn.'Ssu-dtia 

no jK>‘ uJur 0 . 1 * !n'v«, O.ir fi-r ' hi. m",j! pan tW »f iha 

l^smh in f^'i u ral. I hi :'••( CCt* po«\;un lO, thy mii’Jvat d aoa 

jii tflii'"! - j< ■*,njh' rjop * (O'h li u. Ji(»' land Jftnn'*' rtlj.i’.vi hy thiv 

'dtt'iiyO.hui fi auOtuiii all I -pjn': i'foi's, in t'l*- t jn ' of '•iii’h 
I'UkI th‘‘ atutsran twop wril iMH'k' <<ifjnr‘ut tiu urlld^ jf/ifav 
0(yra, gfuoiuil.v lyjt’t uaWiT; Oso 'pri,,;; yrup of wh.?atj 

harloy ytantj <«? mssturod; ni tiiotty if Ui- omund has hmg 
lain fallow, OS' H istniig i>nju"!i- tui'kr t lii.-in for the 10^5 
timoj h VH rlno up uilK iho a shoit-huiuiltHi, jrin’0W"i»la'k'<i 

muOiuk, 'fho .»r oMuuiry io.t.-it<. l<. uud tlw /i^atur, a 

kijid of pj(k, uro ofi'm u-dl for (h‘> c^wuo imi'posy Wbs'u 
tho hr.4 full of ivnu ha-, -•cifryuotl iln h.trd-lyiki >1 ^*ril tho 
ill I(Hs ploughed tjfwi l!i<‘ iiiithaof’ii tujtj u;ll alio*?. 
Ihu rfUfiUCy ifS ihtUi rcaitorMl kavl Ijy iuouiiig •t'ttr it, ’,hy yrtfikt, 
Ik liaf, hoard ilrwuii ly wo ihuliof-k-, oti whu'h d:o euhi\atoridfaidtt 
him"?! 1 1 to g'ivo it usldUiouiil tvsnght, Th>‘ laud ts sj.jw mwly for 
sawing. Thu soud is oilhor stulit-red broadcast, or 

dropiwd throagii adnU u^kd otoii, hdf or whloh k goin-mlly 
mslvnad fo the iiuadle td Uio plough. Tho fermor h tho plan 
adopluii for tlio autuain i rop- of mtlkt, hufe wlsoat imd fiarlc v aro 
sown w ilh thu dnil. Thu drill la u haiukto luk' with a wirkor- 
work inunsk througu it liio soetl folk into tho furrow mado by 
fbt plotigh.ihm'O, ibemg aftorwarsk cov'orod hj Ihd canh T.aint4 
over as £ho next furrow is formed. After (SOwittg, ih« uo^t pcoeu§g 
is weodingj wh,i«h bogiss alufus a fortnigto luteff and is ooittiiiutjd 
at iulorvals, wheaevor ftceoasisy arkos. Whoro water can ba 
obminod irrigatioa w applied, ba$ only k> ^ frying arops- The 
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milleta are never watered. The use of manure is univeraai and 
is limited only by the limit of the quantity obtainable. All the 
sweepings of the houses, the droppings of cattle, and every sort 
of rujibish are carefully eolleoted for removal to the fields ; and, 
though the greater part of the cowdung which ought to go back 
to the land is used as fuel, this does not utterly destroy its value 
as manure. For the ashes of tho fire are always added to the 
dunghill, and much that is potent for fertilizing purposes is 
thereby preserved. Tho effect on rents of facilities for obtaining 
manure has been shown elsewhere. The quantity of maiiuie 
required for each crop cannot be specified, Tho oaitivator gives 
all that ho has and all that he can afford to buy. 

One of the most remarkable features in tho recent history 
of the district agriculture has been the development of the jirac- 
tiee of taking two and three crops a year from the soil. At 
the settlement of 1870 no accurate record was taken of the double- 
cropped area, but it was not then very considerable. During 
the five years preceding the 19(l2 sottlemonb the average area 
from which more than one crop was taken had risen to 128,601 
acres, and the last four years have seen a further ineieaso to 
an average of 142,661 acres. In other ivorda, no less than 
21'3 per cent, of the cultivated area now bears two or three 
crops in the year. High cultivation of this type roquiios plenti- 
ful manure and water aud a good soil. It is therefore mostly 
found around towns on the Ganges cliff where earthen wells aro 
practically permanent and the soil is a fertile dumai ; but a few 
villages, of which Saiai Pryag in the Chhibramau tahsil is the 
centre, have developed a large trebic-eropped area iii ordinary 
land through the energy of the Kurmi cultivators. The ordinary 
rotation of crops in high cultivation is maize in tho rains, pota- 
toes in the winter, and tobacco in the hot weather, but some of 
the most highly ranted land grows a second tobacco crop instead 
of potatoes. The highest cultivation in tho district is to he 
found near Man Idashidabad in the Kaimganj tahsil, where the 
saline wells impart an admired pungent flavour to the local 
tobacco. In pwgana Pahara the average area liearing two cropis 
has during tho last four years been 7,677 acres, or 42'8 per 
cant of the total coltavated area of 16,378 acres There in a 
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lut i„a ,,.n-u^ t*. Uk {‘roport n 

u£ th*’! f’ulriv^itHl ana tn.'rau5ig iuO!> ihaii ?’r{J 5 i. !n Tir^ait 
ff-ntas 2^'(^7 pi't ci-nt., .<i Uis^aih 21 |t('r '‘Jji., l;t Karroklialtafl 
17*1, Jti Kananj Ui*;i, in ICumjjjtisj Ih*!, asid in ( 'hlnltramay 
14-2. 

Tilt* harvis*^ls iir*; kiln A 11 Ia iri' HMJal of vtibi 

aiwl ziitd. Tho l&hT-TiHni* tl, or iuutrni’ dia^ii h.«v* ht , is pi nmtmml 

inipothuit'^ iti tli(*3 ds^f'trr, 'ionn'intf an awrago area, tlitriiig 

tie last ftiiij' of lo.i'il a''it*s, Thi-^f figitr'' sho’-v^ an in- 

<‘roaep ot' in ajly ,70 por lan'. on lb** average nf ,he iht,* jimis 
hifoio Uh* roi !'!ii «us.l U'iii*’Sit, l,ui i>2 o^ftV.s acrfi than 

?lnu fonmi thiny \<*arK b,*f-rt. Iln'lt lin- r'lh, and an-iikj 

Otj tiii* iilb'.-i hiiinl, S'HA n t*\}<:iinkd <'iiormon.<Iy, fbougiuli-'V ?<t!i 
niaiatain pretty th rtimo rtialjvi- projiortj (Us. In }H?’i 

‘In' covtirvit 271,171 fM'rns, aiid ibv oknl.-U; nt the 

lOfVJ mens tbe*io ligur-'S had ri^pti r''',K r. i\*'|y so *2tKij7r>h 
lUid 312,7.Sa a<'*'ti*4 ; while siunng 15t u—l tin* av rag'* /‘ubi 

imst btfl tiowi U7Jtr? d. ansi that of Ih ; Mth’jOO 

ai) 0 pi. f ns the d’irwa amt Kasmuj Uih^il-J /Uone ih U/^n'ri juta 
fsitghtly es<:w«h that of th* iliv propiMtioti? liMiyg t’<.-Voi'«Ml 

in the oth<sr tabiU. ’tihllc m Aligaih the rib‘ arus, !-< Ui«iU halt 
ftjj large agaui jut that of the 

lu lh« U<in'‘f, or atsuimn narve^t, th, most imiioitajst 
!s jw.i/r fuir- p-f/ ‘ii. X 'vlut'h b grown to ff'ffle 
ahnie Ifiti mots* g< n«'j ally iti fs.mlufiHtion with I is all a 
1 overs an avt rago jufw of H*i,Jo2 aftwd, or 2>'''0 p<*r of the 
total area, 'hhe iiroporltoii ia Inglu-st itt ‘he h’asTukhaiiafi 

tahsil, where So-S p«»r rent, of Un* mifiimii hariyf,! oo*'i.s8t^ .of thb 
crop, ansi Icnvt ft ill Tirwa, wb.Ti* luf porcomas^i* talk to ii‘2. 
IliJS grain foma- the ••“taple food of the poorfi ••lisi-fii’d (iiuiug a 
great part of thf year, auti sw h»go &talk« are of gs'e;!,! value h« 
iodderj jsomti li/tfiO aeivd hmiig sown wtth tvepy year fot 

ihia purpose alone. It, ih a {’luapeiop to grow aa it not-fb Uttlo 
manure and uo irrigatiun, wltiio ilia ylohl i8 very large, averaging 
from four to live hundiud poumk ro the nen wlu'ti grown with 
arhtT^ or six hundred ponnds whuu alom*, 

Next in importaneo to )par oofaes 
t^h>fd^wni), another tall miiiot generally sown fdong with 
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ciA'hao' and ont ot the small pulses. On an average 77,68-1 acres 
01 19 8 per cent, of the Lharif area is planted with this crop, 
which will grow on lighter and sandier soils than ^uar. The 
Chhibramau tahsil leturna the highest percentage of 28 7, the 
loi^est being found in Tirwa, where it accounts for only 16'6 
per cent, of the kharif harvest. Sajra resembles juar in the 
manner of its cultivation, but can be sown a good deal later, 
and can therefore usefully replace it when late rains have 
delayed the autumn sowings. Like j^oar it is one of the chief 
foods of the poor, but the outturn is rather smaller, and the 
stalks, though used for fodder in the same way^ are less nutri- 
tious. 

The increase in the area under maize [sea mays) is one of 
tho most romarkable features in the recent development of the 
district agriculture. In 1872 it covered only 5,539 acres, while 
the average for the last four years has been 60,223 acres, or 15 3 
per cent, of the total kharif area. 'J'he enhanced popularity of 
this croj) is due to a variety of causes. The yield is very large, 
being about twice as great as that of jutir in an ordinaiy year, 
while in favourable seasons it is as much as 1,500 pounds to the 
acre. JBut its great advantage lies in the fact that it can be 
sown and cut earlier than any of the other impoitant Mari/ food 
ciops. While bajra is not ripe till October and;Mar till Novem- 
ber, maize is ready for cutting early in September, and thus not 
only provides a supply of food at a moment when the stock saved 
fiom the previous rabi is running low but also leaves the ground 
clear in time for its preparation for a second crop. Maize in- 
variably forms the fiiet ciop in the system of rotation on donlile 
and ticble-croppsd lands, and the enoimous increase in the area 
of such land necessarily implies a corresponding increase in the 
cultivation of maize. The disadvantages of this crop are that it 
18 more delicate and requires much better soil and moie oaieful 
cultivation than tho millets, both irrigation and manure being 
indispensable, while the stalks are almost useless for fodder, 
unless cut green. 

Eieo is another crop which is now much more widely grown 
than it formerly was, covering an average area of 28,318 acres, 
or 7 2 per cent, of the kharif total fta agauast 20 412 acres m 



3v y tTT^tkkabi^ LhslTtit, 

tS72, Tn Uio A,lig»ir. .md Tirna iiihsjJsi ih« pprcintagt- of rice 
r.B-’a {tf h,j>h a-i I is” ntoL Kl’t'C jj->r of Lhi ftn-a, wiiik 

mICatjoij it *> lily 2 ~ c-.fit. I nuitij. difilrent, 

^arlsj’Si ■^: !>{ jiiu i’l 'hi discni;!', t j ^V'hkli diffi^renE 

los'fd h atv yi'.'i'ii, 'mt 'h y r<^\y alii**- ffinypd undur three 

dftfisJ'S. it'pr ‘ (Uff” ' trt'.'hfds fjf !?a1‘Iv”.t3t!!'(. Thts&o 

am th*' 111 'it i ii»‘k itJahu'i, 'h • w ^>r i;un-;ria:nnl, {ind 
thi hi (itfh-y I rir.' >1 Tn'} hU. k i’.? ii! ..o^n hroiwlm^i sr, ishe 

ishittllow?, 'fb* <yli-'r f ao r*\' « -wn ns d i'efk fs,rid ptancpfl out 

tfcftenvfifili, flv* tlifferi III 1 f them *115: sku tb> 

ifl U’ '-h’- li>,.';fnniti,^ of * Viokir nnd is hawe^od 

ut tho If. ;4it.H;ny oi' \hn<rnlj’!, ndijl'* ilso */i ‘“nfm*'? to yoed 

111 ^npieniht'i luid i-i ii.ivrf'Wid tu t 'Llio ik'-t kind c^n 

rffUid Htifl Indr d ni|uU. ■'. Ifi* k'.t*! r p' iujiI of irHAs*‘h 

Ifiiixo? ‘'Uppiv ui tl in*j He r- raisd k hid ; 1 .. IkHroforo 

pl,iiit”d to'Aiuik .I'o istit'u C'f u tlooihd iruif, Hh“ri‘v*'r ’Aakt 
k di q> rtf?d 1.1,0 riiij’idy Ukidy t<> Ifisi u lony ''{ k* ,{o{;oud 

Idtsd sufiuiM-J iSiWIovvi’i wftt/r s.ul yue ** tho nu«u- valualflo 

ffop >H it** fine grain fvttho? a liiyhor vuho* lii tho {fsftrkeU 
It id, liowovor, t*uhjo.'i tn tho rt.-sfks of Usa tja,)~thik- Hy, tby 
rjivag'M ot tho coaratr griuuo'l ru-u hy rhc iav^uens 

of its iteydmg. and U'o laufr <s thorofou' tiv sun-r <irop, 

Ouitoti* whkh is alwa)-* yrown in Munniimnun with 

cirh^rT, hrts rh'oHiod rory c^rtatiy hi arw durtiip, dsu last, thirty 
yeara. At tk, ft e^jnt fOtfiyiaynt only ma’i’S woiv |tlautefi 

w«h thfi t.’yatbioetl enipi^; aa oornfSiirorl with i2<)2l acros at the 
provintiis roviHiyUj whilt; for tUu past foiu yvart- Ur averaigu fms 
b’fU!, 2rs,S&'l aert'S, or fo7 por <■* nt, al i\m khf r > f ihvm. bToro 
^ban hall tho total rofton oi Uto dhstri'H ’V ^frowu it. iho KunnuJ 
rndTirwa tftb 4 k, and in the fovraoi- it oorujde'ft lij’it pre ooul. of 
the auitmi’i barvoHt, C ’oh on is a pf.iut \thto|j st a hjtbt 

rainfall and the 6orh;s oi tvii ytar*-. fehnmph whiwb fcho dkfcrict 
passod tluvStig the rurronoy of iho IBTh lottiuiiaortk wtw vory 
addons to Its euoyesslnl cultivation, 

Sagarcano w«a tievoi; a very important orop m tin^ disttriot 
and the avoragy of i.8,090 aeroa sownwitli k during 19O5-1H08 
is praufekttlly thy samo m that rofiordeti at the 1 870 settle • 
ment. In Uni, aa in mo«t othti: diilnet* of the prorijict^, 
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led] u, or stone press, bas been almost entncly 
ai mill, n’biieh extracts the jnice with far greater 
'heso iron mills are leased to the enltivatois 
for the season. The tahsil which grows moat 
sugarcane is Kaimganj, 5,684 acres, or 7-5 per cent, of the 
kliamf area, being there devoted to this crop. 

In the Tobi, or spring harvest, tho principal staple is wheat, 
grown singly and in combination with barley and gram. Tho 
area under wheat alone averages 133,574 acres, or 82-] per cent, 
of the total rabi, while the combined crops account for another 
116,135 acres, or 27 9 x>Gr cent. Barley follows next in order of 
importance, taking up 54,536 acres, or 13T per cent., by itself 
and 69,646 acres, or 16'7 per cent., in combination with gram. 
Tho latter crop> covers only 14,168 acres, or 34 per cent, by 
itself. A comparison with the figures of the 1870 eottlemont 
illustrates the increasing tendency, observable in all the neigh- 
bouring Buab districts, to grow crops in combination, At that 
time only 40,644 acios wore pilanted wUh tho mixture of wheat, 
gram and barley, and wheat occupied 178,454 acres, barley 
103,203 acres, and gram 16,978 acres, sown by themselves. 
Poppy has made very great strides since the former settlement, 
increasing from 10,616 acres to 49,339, and now eovors ll-S per 
cent, of the mhi area. The extension of canal in igation is the 
main cause of this remarkable development, 

A very valuable and important crop, for which Parrukh- 
abad is famous, is that of potatoes. At the 1870 settlement 
potatoes and tobacco together covered 4,935 acres, Now 9,202 
acres are sown with potatoes and 1,669 with tho early kind of 
tobacco. Tho potato croji is grown on the best land only and 
follows maize. Heavy manurmg is a necessary preliminary, 
the amount of the produce depending directly on the quantity 
and strength of the manure employed. Plentiful irrigation is 
also required, some nine waterings being the usual allowance, 
and the cultivation of the oroj) calls for continual labour and 
attention. Thu seed x’otatoos, which are not cut up as in Eng- 
land, are sown by hand in prepared ridges (ghua). During 
the course of irrigation these ridges gradually subside, and tho 
roots growing larger, become expoeed and must have fresh earth 
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I a| (I on th TO I 13 s Ion th i_o l.h Hb.u. i,<< lOaisiisg 
as the i-Lma gio'vv Inghe”, At the fii'ht drfssing h’fh^en men ivfjl 
suffice to eomjiloti* the process for an aero fit hi m ono (iay. But 
the ,‘^6eou(l diessuig oaHK for twt nfy, and the third fur hrentp- 
men, Bhes.} operations contuiuo iill ilio mhidle of .laituary 
when in sotoo years the potatoes are leady to iio dug upj hut lu 
others the ripening is delayed tili iho end of thoioliowing TOOUth. 
It requires aboitt 20 persons to dig an acio of jTOtatoof,, wompti 
and boys being gone-rally employe-l for tho puiposo. 

Though the greater part of tho tohaeoo is grntvn hi tho 
mid harvostj a certain amount, amragiu" acres, terms 

pait of the i'ahi. Tbi^ fc'iba'''00 ia known as fiomtho 

month of Magh (JaT;majy'-r''ehraary) when it- is cut, but is iden- 
tical with the later crop, t!io Rarae sned hoing usch! imhifo-reiitly 
for either. Tho vioiliwn tobacco is sown early nt Juno, i.h>-scod» 
lings being transplanted oovrarda th'i mitl >»f duly, while t!i’ 
cuttings take place at tho latter end of January. H is kuJ lo 
be sweater than thay'si/u' tobacco and aWc u&ed for cliewiiig. 
But its value in the jttarkov is loss than that of tho other. 

As alroad}' mentioned, the mhi harvest oovofs a vcj-y nai- 
sidarable area m this district. Tho most important crop is 
tobacco, which is grown in some 8,-^S6 acre-^, nearly half of wlaoh 
is in tho Farrnkhabad tahsii. FoHowiiig the pjotato crop, and 
ripienimg in the month of Joth ( May-,1 ii no), it is tormod jethi or 
dhasTcka,. Its soed is sown in mirsory bode aijimt two mouths 
befoto tho land irill he ready tu roeoivo transplanted soOflliug'i ; 
and ibr such beds the eornor of tho potato IJtdd is oftoii ufietl. 
The qiianmty of seed is small, being hardly thieo quarters of u 
seer to the acre j and its cost is about 12 annas- After tho pota- 
toes have heen dug up the field is ploughed twice oi thrice, and 
after being levelled and markod out into bed®, nujoivos the young 
seedlings, which arc sot about a span apart. Jf tho ground is 
very dry it receives a slight watering before the young shoots 
are transplanted, and a second slight watering follows, drowing 
as It does through the hottest part of tho year, tho crop doiaands 
much irrigation anil is watered umo or ten times, h'or this 
purpose a brackish well is e^eemod the beet, owing to the sharp 
flavour it gives the tobacco. With the same object it is u*ua 
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to puTir roand the roots of tho plaatj and sprinkle over its 
leaver, a little saline earth (uoiti metfi?,). Sininltaueoudly the 
field must be iveededj and this is done some four or five times. 
About tVr'o months after the Iransplantatioiij when the youno' 
plants have grown about a foot high, they are pruned {kanci,t.yti, 
t )T7t{i). All the lower leaves aie broken off, and but seven or 
eight left at thu fcox>. The crop finally ripens in the latter half 
of blay, when the leaves arc ent, dried, and twisted into ropes, 
The produce seldom, exceeds 30 maiinds an aero, and 20 maiiads 
may be taken as a fair average yield. 

Next in importance among the saidL crops come melons, 
over an average area of 4,789 acres. These are gi own in the 
sandy soil beside the river bed,s, which la first heavily manured. 
Formerly Iho cultivation of this crop was exclusively in dhe 
hands of Musalmans, the nature of the manure (city sweepings) 
used for in constituting an objection which Hindus could not 
overcoiuG, Even in the days of their power the Mau Pafchans 
roecivtid from Hindus tlio contomptuous name of hunjra or 
greon-grocer. Bat the principal reason why melous were a 
Muhammadan growth was perliajis the fact that they weie 
originally introduced by Musalmans, The emperor Babat’a 
memoirs show that they were not known m India in his day 
except as ocea&ional imports. The rest of the mid harvest 
consists of vegetables, covering some 1,001 acres, and various 
condimentB and spices. 

Earrukhabad is unusually well protected liy irrigation and 
has now little to fear fiom the effects of drought. Statistics 
prepared at the J.902 settlement show that no less than 477,187 
acres, or 71 -S per cent., of the average area cultivated during the 
Sour years 1905—08 are irrigable from one source or another. 
This is a very considerable increase on the 350,627 acres 
returned as irrigable at the previous settlement, and as it is mainly 
due to extensions of the canals the improvement is even greater 
than the figures indicate. In a year of drought wells, tanks and 
the rivers dry up to a greater or less extent, but the stable canal 
irrigation assures a certain supply of water. At the last settle-* 
ment tho canal was almost confined to Tirwa, but it now reaches 
tihe Ka mganj Chhibrajuau and Faimkhabad tabails while in the 
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Aligarh Waeil; ivith its irrigable loral, c final water is not ri:f][inreil 
The Kananj tahsil is the only one now liable to euilbr at nil 
severely in a dry year. On an average 215,021 anice, or SU’7 per 
cent- of the ctiltivatecl area, are now irrigated ov ery yoai, oi whn h 
62,109 acres are supplied from the canals, 120,9915 aines fiora 
■wells, and 22,019 aerus from tanks, and the nvers. There 
ig also a large area of land in the lowlands which, diongb nol 
returned as irrigated, is flooded overy year daring the rains, 
when.it absorbs so much moisture that no furtlier watering h 
needed to enable it to boar crop-^ liko wheat whnh olsowhere 
reepuire irrigation. The average areas irrigated daring fcbo four 
years 1905' — 08 differ considoiaUy m fhc dfflorent tali.^ils. dins a 
shows the highest propoition ■with 50,086 a<'ics, or div per cent, 
of its cultivated area, irrigated.- Of this 85,5'. >0 anus are watered 
from the canal. Xext como (Jlihibramaii, wiili 95 9 pm eout., 
Fanakhabad with 8i'3 por cent,, Jvanauj w’lth 25109 per cem,, 
Kaimganj with 2S'9 per cunt, and Aligaih with 14 1 per vent. 

Farrukhabad belongs to the Lower Uaiigns Canal system, 
three of whose branches supply the district with water. Of theso 
the oldest is the Cawnpore branch, opeiiod in 1351, when itfouned 
part of theorigiaal Gauges Canal Thi inadequacy of the supply 
from this canal made it necoasary to provide a fresh source, and 
after enquiries and survoyg made between 1366 and 1369 it was 
decided to take a new canal oat of the Gang, s at Karora, a 
village about 30 miles to the north-oast of Aligarh. The mam 
line was to run from Narora to Allahabad, feeding the old Oawa- 
pore branch by a supply chauuel, and another branch was to be 
made through Ftah and Kaimgaaj and called the Fatehgarh 
branch- Work was begun in 1872, hut m 1877 the project was 
revised. The proposed mam line to Allaliahad was only earned 
as far as Tarha in the Mampuri district, and its name was 
changed to the Bewai branch, w'hile the channel supply mg the 
Cawnpore canal became the main canal. The Fatebgarh biaiich 
remained unaltered, and ■was opened in 1881, tbs JBewar branch 
having begun work a year earlier. The tahsil ■with the largest 
oftnal-irrigated area is Tirwa, where 63*4 per cent, of the culti- 
vation. IS watered from this boufco Kaimganj coming noit with 
36-6 per cent, and then CUubramau with 28 2 In Famxkhabad 
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only 1 '4 per cent;. the cultivation is irrigated from the canals 
and in Kananj and Aligarh they aic unknown. 

The Fateligarh hranch enters the distuet from Etah and 
flows south-eastwaidfi thiongh the BTaimganj taheil for 14 miles. 
The principal dihtrihularies are those of Teor, Lalai, Holipur, 
Katia, .Tamuia, Khinmini and EndaiHj the total length of which 
IS 34 miles. Both the branch and its distributaries run two 
weeks m eveiy thiee and command between them a enlturahle 
area of 66,734 acres Of this commanded area 22,046 acres, or 
one-thirdj has been irrigated on an average daring the five years, 
1904 — 08, 6,441 acres in the Jehan f and 15,605 acres in, the rabi. 
The maximum yet attained was in J907-OS, whan 10,459 acres 
weie irrigated in the hhuri,/ and 20,833 acres m the mbi, or 
nearly ouo half the total area commanded in all. The head 
discharge of the main lino of the bianeh is 720 cubic feet per 
second, while those of the diatributaries vary from 70 to 10 cubio 
feet per second. The canal flows along the watershed, and does 
not seriously interfere with tlie natural drainage. Several 
works have however been carried out by the canal officers 
with a view to impru'v mg the drainage. The two mam lines into 
which the drainage naturally falls are the Buihganga on the left 
or east bank of the canal and the B.igar Nala on the right or west 
bank. The mam channel of the former stream has been deepened 
and btiaightuncd by cutting through a number of necks of high 
land and so connecting the senes of waterlogged depressions of 
which It formerly consisted, while weeds and other obstructions 
have been removed. Near the northern boundary of the district 
the iiudam dram has been made to carry into the Burhganga the 
water which used to collect in the hollows between the Eatehgarh 
branch and the Bhargain distributary. Several new channels 
have been made to relieve the valley of the Bagar Nala aad 
reclaim the lowlying and swampy depressions which shirt its 
course. One of these stalls at the Bagar escape at the tail of 
Fatehgarh branch and runs more or less parallel to the Khinmini 
distributary, falling at the thirteenth mile into a natural depres- 
aion, which drains into the Gauges, This not only does a great 
deal of useful drainage work but also acts as an escape at the 
tad of the latehgaih branch* Another starting fow 
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below Aligauj in the Efcab diatnefe diani^ a kigo tract; of country 
on right of the ratehgarh brain-h, Iwiween inilQ -IS and the- tad 
This dram too has dons a groat deal of good. Hniallor draur 
connected with the Bagar aro . the Ijor bramh da aioago I'ut^ whn 1 
empties one of the depressions at the side of the Naia hotwoou 
the Lalai distributary and the Fatehgarh IiratK'hj t!ie Tcor 
branch drainage cut, between the Tour and Laki distrOmtarief,^ 
which relieves another depresdou; and the 'J'uauliran.'h drainage 
entj which joins the Bagar near Boora Mjihsauna, 

The Cawnjjore branch crosbcs in a .south-ea'^kndy dii‘of‘ti(iSi 
the whole breadth of the Tirwa bahsil, flowing along the ridge 
of the Isau-Aiind watershed; and has a loiigLh in this (imini't of 
just under 35 miles. Is has iivo distriburarios, tbo Tarm, Tirwa, 
iSakiawa, Khairnagar and llansim, whichj with their nnnn'rf^is 
branches and minors, have a total length of 137 miles 6 furhiiig.s. 
The head dischaige of the main canal is 1..T}!) eiibio fe^(, par 
second, and it runs constantly but the distriimiaiio'? only in 
alternate weeks. The total cultuiablo area commanded by this 
canal is 159,300 acres, and during the tivo yeaia 1904 — 08 it baa 
nrigatedj on an average, 18,590 acres m, the 'khtr’if and 30,t*C9 
acres in the mk harve.st. The maximum area yet irrigated was 
64,908 acres for both harvests in 1908 Ihe branch is aa'iigafilo 
and is crossed by 12 budges, at iMiizapur, i>igu, iSaraiya, 
Kansna, Haseran, Bahosi, Ganah, Uniardab, Sukhi, Khairnagar, 
Annah and Barapur. The head discharge of the main i )*nai is 
1,500 cubic feet per second, and it runs constantly, I he 
distributaries, now that the Tirwa distriliutary has been 
remodelled, are all runiiing in alternate weeks, i,c. instead 
of being kept open with the required discharge continuously^ 
the channels, which arc constructed with wider bod widths, 
are run full with double the discharge for one week and olosod 
in the following week. This system has many advantages, 
the principal one being the possibility of admitting double 
the volume in a given time, and thus completing irrigation 
before it is too late for sowing. A number of drainage cuts 
have been made in connection with this canal to improve the 
natural drainage of the tract through which it dowa. The 
Jdirzapur relief cut takes off from the Bathgawan BiknpM 
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drain a little above the Mirzapur bridge and has an outfall into 
the Bind, reducing the catchment area of the Sathgav’-an Biku- 
pur drain by 2^ square miles, and saving the Mirzapur village 
fiom flooding. The Aseeni drainage cut starts near mile SO of 
the canal and connects the Chattaiwa y'AtJ with the Asseiii jhil 
diverting the combined drainage into the Tialrt across the Indar- 
garh-Ticwa road. On its way rt ero.sses the TJmardah minor and 
the Tilsara and Tirwa distributaries The Ruppur drain is 
intended for the relief of the tract of country between the 65th 
and 67th miles of the Cawnpore branch, where a good deal of 
water is unnecessarily held up to the great detriment of the 
villages of Euppui and Rur in wet years. Towards the northern 
outfall siphons have been constructed under the Saraiya and 
Miizapur distributaries to give an outlet for superfluous water ; 
but these have no connecting cut and are only to a very small 
extent effective. The Ruppur drain provides such a cut, leading 
the drainage from the depression to the deep natural drainage 
line, at the same time improving communications along the 
district road. The Ram pur drain starts from the Tirmukha 
depression and running parallel nitli the Tirwa district road 
oiosses the Tilsaia distributary by moans of a siphon to join the 
Sukhi dram in its third mile. This drain relieves the tract of 
country bounded by the Tilsara and Tirwa distributaries and 
lenders the district road passable during the monsoon. 

The mam channel of the Rowar branch canal does not 
enlcr the Farrnkhahai district at all but throws out the 
Nigoh and Binsia distributaries to irrigate the Kali Nadi and 
Isau w'atcrshed. The last 7^ miles of the Nigoh are within 
the distact, and its most important hrauclx is the Mighauli 
distributary with a length of 10 J miles. Six minors taking out 
of the Nigoh have a total length of I7d miles. The head 
discharge of this distributary is 123 cubic feet per second 
and the discharge at the point where it enters the h’arrukhabad 
district about 88 cubic feet per second. About 5 miles of 
the Binsia distributary and a furlong or so of the heads of 
the Ehadai and Rangpur minors arc within the district. All 
these channels run in alternate weeks when supplies are suffi- 
ment and d between them a cultorable arpa of 57^80Q 
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aores. During the five years l&fJ-l — -08 they have irrigated an 
average of 4j480 acres in the hh^^vif 0,9I6 acres in the ruh,^ 
or about a quarter of the commaaded U'ca ibo maximuni baiug 
reached in 1907-08, when 7,433 acres in the hhth'if and r2/341 
aorea in the jahi. came under negation. 

Of tlie drains made in connocti.ni ivith tills canal one the 
most important is the Biasia drainage si .stem nhir-h rMieves; (ho 
area between the Bewar hraneh and tho Tsignh and Ihn^ia distri- 
butaries. The Binsia drainage s 3 -st<jm as at piesont completed 
oonsiflcs of three cutsj the first ia the Janoura drain nhirh lou- 
nects the three great depressions of .7 ano-nrs, .Tat and Chlrawar; 
the second is the Chirawar drain which connects tho Chirawar 
and Binsia depressions ; and the third is the tail cut which takes 
out of the lower end of the Binsia jhil, and carries the eoUeettd 
drainage to the Isan Kadi. Another is the Bhagwantpnr drain 
which relieves an <nea of 7| square miles included iiotwoun tho 
Akoli and Mighanli branches. The drainage of this iraot 
collects in the Bhagwantpnr jhil and nsed to cause nuioh fioodsng 
in the rams owing to tho lack of a natural outlet. During tho 
four years’ closure o£ the Bewar Inanch tho Hood water was 
taken by a cut across the Atioli dietrllinmry into tho Jahiabud 
ravine by the zamindara. This entailed mahing a cut through 
sandhills and afforded little relwf besidob causing tlio ohliioration 
of the district road from Chhibiaman to Saurikh. The present 
drainage cut runs m the direction of Hathin and acts efiiriencly. 

In ordinary villages canal irri^tioa tends to disf-ourago higlj 
cultivation. In villages irrigated by wells the Kntmi, who w 
the best cultivator in the district, is alwajs surrounded by a 
large gaiihan area bearing maize, potatoes and tobacco in rota- 
tion every year The outlying fields are earofnliy cultivated, 
but the treble-cropped gnuhan monopolisMs most of tho ICmmi’s 
energy. In eanal-iri igaced villages the amount of water availalile 
13 not sufficient for treble cropping, Imt auffiees for a double 
crop of maize followed by corn or sugarcane, and such t illages 
when occupied by Ivnrmis are remarkable for tho extent of their 
carefully cultivated double-cropped area. On the wli olo, canal 
irrigatioii does not add to the value of an ordinary village in 
a normal ytiar, because it simply takes the place of well in- gaUan, 
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but in a year of scarcity it is of the greatest yalnc. In the 
depreciated bhur villageSj on the other hand, though the inter- 
ference -srith drainage linos caused by the canals and their distri- 
butaries has tended to intensify the effect of the excessively wet 
seasons, yet the canal water aided greatly in the speedy recovery 
of the deteriorated tract, and its value in dry years cannot be 
overestimated. On the wliole, the iutioduetion of the canals into 
the bhur tracts of this district has been of the greatest benefit. 
The effect of the canals in villages containing areas of metf’ 
mfected by reh is disputed. Such villages are liable to suffer 
from waterlogging, and one undoubted result of the application 
of canal water is to bring the reh to the surface. The Settlement 
Officer is of opinion that the complaints of villagers that reh has 
increased since the advent of the canals are well founded. On 
examination of the figures for rental and cultivation, however, 
it was found that these seemingly rc^-infected villages had 
increased m value since the previous settlement 'pari passu with 
villages of a similar nature that had no canal irrigation, and 
there is reason to believe that canal water simply biings reh to 
the surface without increasing its quantity or extent. The 
danger exists that v'Cst winds or the flow of surface water will 
convey this surface reh into fields not pieviously affected. This 
pioeess IS probably going on, but so slowly that it will be many 
years before serious harm is done. It seems likely that the 
introduction of canal water into these tracts is slowly, almost 
impel ceptibly, deteriorating them, but it certainly prevents 
eatastiophes in scarcity years. 

The area irrigated by wells in this district is large, amoimting 
during the four yeais 1905—08 to an average of 218,207 acres, or 
81-8 per cent, of the cultivated aiea. Most of this irrigation 
comes from earthen wells, but masonry wells are numerous and 
have multiplied very remarkably of recent years, no loss than 7,305 
new ones having been constructed during the currency of the 1870 
settlement in addition to the 1 ,188 already in esistuiiee. KanaUj 
and Farnikhabad are the two tahsils with the largest proportion 
of their irrigation dependent on this source, the percentage being 
92 in. both eases. In Aligarh it is 68-5, in Chhibraman 59, in 
Kaimgaug 54 , while in Tixwa, whore there is so much, canal 
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irrigatioBj only 27 pt-i i?eat: is iloi ivsd ftoai 'Rtlls. Th«' oharaotej 
and pei-iHanoQce of earthen wells diners very nmeh in fhy nplaufl 
and the lowland owing to ihermii'h greater dapiKof thf nafor-tevel 
in the loi-mer. There am ti acts indio upland sui-h as tlje old high 
hank of the Gniigea riod the oontj-aof (ho Jvaimganj taheiJ, whetc 
the soil is dria from tho eaifaiio in tho (Spring Icvol aad Hi, last 
for years withoni any suppoit whatevor. Kl-rv,boro, hnwovsr, 
some aitificial suppoit has to ho given t,t |frcu'iifc tho v dhipso of 
the sandy layer (I'Moa) mteivoniiig helw('(‘n (ho firm stratum 
above and fc^at below. This f-onsiste oiihcr of a o) liudor {kv<f‘hr<) 
made of iron or, more usually, of Muvks of wood hbaiwd for tlie 
purpose aad pegged together, or of a thick ftuMo. isviskd from 
the stalks of arJ-ncr or cotton, and coiled around the iusido of the 
well. The ooBi of the former type of well m abotii Us, 40, 
inclnding the Iming, and it will laet st^tral years. The 
latter co.'t only Rs. 5 vr Us, 10, bat their dumHou is only from 
one to three yoara. Owing to the dpth of the water from the 
surface iu tho upland ballocks have itivariaidy lo Im used to 
■work the wells, the number reqnhed vaiysng atronbiig to the 
supply of water fiom (mo Lo fuiir paim, 'Hiu wells of tho 
lowlands, called chnku, aro narrow holes dug iu tbts Krttuiy soil of 
those tiaets, and oftou suppoiu'd by a cod (h /) ot attilks, ?u? 
described above. TJiey never Iasi, moro than a ym\ mi vo8( 
about Ks, 3 to construct. The wjrfcor is sdduUi nioro tii.ui t>i«’ht 

ft' 

or ten feet from the suifaee, a.s against i^onn' ‘Mi fVet in tiio 
upland, and the supply is kept up by percolatiou. ilbo coil, heio 
aomofcimes made of tamaiisk (i/md) withes, is w ound round fho 
shaft for a depth of threo oi four feet, startnig fi'iuu the phmo 
where the water liegins to tricLlo, Tho &pin'ng level never 
being reached, tho depth of wator in the wJl i& seldom amro than 
two ox throe feet. Such wells can be dug aimu?t unyMhero in 
the lowlands. But there uro laany places tvheio the soil is too 
loose to dig them without sloping tho sides of tho pit at a e(insi- 
deiable angle, and, voiy large tracts am ny uataio so moist fvi not 
to lequiie them at ail These ivelk aw wmked by one nmu. A 
long pole or ievei’ (dkevMi), weighted at oiio end, is baiauced on 
a Ailemm built of earth ox formed of the old trunk of a tree. To 
the other ond an earthen pot is attached by a long ropo which wheij 
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that end of the pole is depressed admics of the pob reaching the 
water. The leverage gained by this contrivance assists the man 
to raise the water. In gardens, again, a small wineh wheel 
(charlh) is not uncommon. This too requiies the labour of a 
single man only. But the process is slower, and is therefore 
adopted only when a limited supply of water is needed. 

In addition to the aiea irrigated fiom canals^ and wells, 
soma 22,93 0 acres are annually wateied from tanks, ,,)/idsand the 
liveis. The Kali Nadi, Ifian and Eagar are all used to 
irrigate the land in their immediate vicinity, though the usefulness 
of the Kali Nadi for this purpose has been considerably 
diminished since the floods of 1888 which deepened the river hed, 
thus increasing the labour and expense of raising water from it. 
The largest aiea irrigated from these additional souiees is found 
in the Tinva tahsil, where the numerous jkUa usefully supplement 
the supply and provide for 6,640 acies a year. So too in Tirwa 
5,257 acres are inigated mainly from ihe jhils. In Aligarh alarge 
number of small tanks affoid one watering to the crops and enable 
an aveiage aiea of 3,202 acres to be inigated. In Kaimganj 
the area wateied fiom the Bagar and fi om tanks aveiages 3,522 
acres, and in Fanulcbabad and Kananj the Kali Nadi with the 
jktls and tanks supply 2,538 and 1,760 acres respectively. Prom 
all these sources, as from canals where the flow ” method is not 
piaotieable, the water as lifted in shing baskets worked by two 
men. On the height to which the water must be raised depends 
the number of lifts (gaura) employed, about six foot being the 
greatest height to which the watei can be thrown in one lift. 
Two baskets, and even three arc often employed at the 
same stage. The woik is very laborious ; and as a general rule 
thiee mou are employed to one basket, so that one man 
may rest while his mates ate woikiug. 

Of ihe vaiious methods of irrigation tije baskotdife is at 
once tho most efificient and economical, if ouly one lift be required. 
Six men will work two baskets, while two more will he employed 
to look after the water channels and turn the water into the 
difiereut beds. An acre can be irrigated in one day by this 
method, and taking three annas as a man’s daily wage the total 
cost will be He. 1-8-0. A second lift will employ sis men more and 
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ra SB tfae sum to 2 iO 0 W ill tlio Shaikh only 0116 mau and 
a boy are necessary. Etii- tlio irrij^ation Is mueh alov^crf an acre 
requiring about twelve days’ laliour to na^cr it. Thus tbo oo-ffe 
at live aiuias daily woiiM antjuiii to Tv'=!. 3-J2“0 an asno, Well- 
irrigation neevls two men af ^ .*innnf. tw-h poi diem ami a pair of 
buEocks at 10 anna^, to wvuk fti the noil ks.df. 's'.nE a boj’- at 2 
annas to dislnbute the ■srauu". 'Jin's nnikt> tin ■■ vv m lie. 1-2-0 a 

day, and an acre of iand can Itc \';atoy*'<l by tins luctVnl in six 
days. The aost of welldmgaliun :!ms anunint-^ to Es. d-t2-(s an 
aero. These ealoulatiOiiH as-umo that .'ill the Inbonr n-ind i« hired. 
But in the ease of the orduxary cuitivai or, who workri bim-ielf 
with his family and uses hts nxnx Imllorkh, the axytane is, of 
course, immonsi;ly vedueod 

The hist f>jy of the faminos w'hich swept over ihase provinces 
before the British nootjpakon is loo se.'trdy to allmv of any 
conjoctore as to rhoir comj'wimf ivo soverity tvithin the limits of 
individual districts Almost iminodiatuly aftor ih* c'-si-um, at 
the beginning of iSOd, the oatlum of the spring haiTest was 
greatly redn'’td by haiI«,sornis. But when tli- vniiw biilod to 
appear in due season, distress began in oani set, hvanly show- 
era were in.suffiyicnl to save the aaoumu eropj t\w\ early in 
September the (Toveinot* (tenerars .Igcit reported !i)at ihiough- 
oni the district that crop was injured or dostroyrd. T,ho Board 
of Co3nmi«.sioners ordered the advance of ooni-idmahlo for 
food, but to what ovact amount w not stafr-d. At the end of 
Septombor Exe Governor General proclaimed a. bountj' o» all 
gram imported into" E’utehgarU within fma jiuiKthw, The amfiaat 
offered was jR,s, Bl on every lOOmaunds of wheat or barlvy, 
and Es 2“ on all other kinds of graut; and tiio imports sxero to 
be passed free of all duty. AxtboKime time fuEe hop<?% nore 
excited by a partial fail of rain. ITndor the eombiaed influence 
of these two causes wheat, which hml fftlion from o4 2u 
to the nipeo, rebounded abni]'tly to 32. Bid fho drought 00 a- 
tmuwl and gradually ds&iioyed Em aufnmn crops. At tho oad of 
tlio year the agent suggested romissions of vovenao io the 
amount of Bs, 1, / 'i,135, Tfac now year opened liadly. Tiio w'iotei 
rains failed and the sjiiing erop was every where reported 
as stunted, Balances of revouuu iaoreased with alarming 
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acCttUialation ; aad tfce Agent wrote that defaulting propMetora 
•were fiyjtig across the hojdcr into Oudh. The spring harvest 
Beems to ha%'e coniplctely failed , and in hlay a rennsaion of ahont 
one-third of ^-ho u-hok land revenne was reconimeEided. At the 
end of July the g' balancer, amounted to Rs. 3,20.gPl. But hy 
this time the lung- desired rain had fallen and the district began to 
recover, though the proensr. wa'; at h'l^b a slow one. The total lo.ss 
to Govoru mont in renussions hidwren Xovember ISOS and October 
1804 was I,o7,000 Farmkhahad rupees. As to other losses—of 
life from stavvaiion, of crops from the drought itself, and of pri- 
vate property from the increase of criroe-— iro estimate eau be 
formed from any esfcant record. 

Prom the scarcity of 1813-14 which affected the acighbour- 
ing district of Cawupore, Parrakliahad seems t-o have escaped 
unscathed. In 1819 both spring and autunm harvests were 
indifferent, l>nt, noithev was by any means a total failars, and 
it ’Was not till IS2d that there was again serious distress. Jii 
January 1825 the Collector, Mr. Nevrurham, lepoited that the 
failure of the rain dui'ing Iho past antiimrx had been greater 
than even in 3803. In the neighhouihood of headquarters only 
one shower had fallen, and in Talgratn rh© rain had hem veiy 
partial. Ail autumn crops a.tcept cotton had perished; but 
landlord, s had ovi.rtcd themselvea bravely to pay the revenue. 
By March the sitnation had grown vejy serious; for it seemed 
that tho failure of the autumn would bo followed by the failure 
of the spring harvest, and the failure of two harvests in sueees- 
siou always moans famine. The Oolloetor wrote that no hope 
of the 'ivintor rains, on nhich the people had =it,akrd their last ex- 
pectations of a spring crop, remained. In fiharasabad, •whero 
the showers of th© prcooding autumn had been less scanty, 
uuwatoed crops, such <is nrhftr, ilourished fairly. Bat, further 
to the ease and south, in paifcs of Bhojpu'', and the whole of 
Chhibramau, Sauiikh and Talgram, “the seen© calls for com- 
miseration.’’ IjUgoons ooverod a year lief ore with wator and 
waterfowl were now dry. Tho whole Kab hTadi and lean water- 
shed presented tho Bamo picture’’; and pargana Kan.aa|, then 
m Oawnpore, was said to bo equally parched, “The scene 
of general distress and poverty which I obeeived i« beyond 
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my ability to deanribe. The villagers eoRslaotly declared that 
they ^'ore without food and in despair. TJie zamindars nrgeatly 
Bolioitod mo to look at tlioir lands, and some, quite forgetful 
of the usual respect, actually seized my Iioree’s reins and 
attempted to fore© rao to cordemplatu choir sfenlo fields, lleie 
and there I could not fail to obserre ihe suiok’j fd the chat coal 
X)it, and at other spots the sawyers at nork oa the raaiigo trees, 
'i^hich had been sold and fulled as one resource of realizing 
funds to (hseharge the Governnierit doniandf^ The Sakra\ra 
taUsil, whose light, sandy soil prueludotl the digging of wells, is 
reported as suffoiiiig more than any other part of the Hirhpura 
subdivision j and in Tiiwa,wiiich like ‘^irhpuva was thcEi a portion 
of Etawah, a revenue halaiice of Es. thOO'^ wa>' a[ipiclumdcd. 
But tihroughoui the district unflagging labour had boon tuverted 
to dig walls wheio wells W'ere possiblo ; and somehow pr it ea 
were not so high as might liave been oxpetded from i.he general 
Bcaicity. It is impossible indeed to avoid the reflect iou that the 
darkness of the pwospocb may in some mca'iure have hemi duoponed 
by panic, Hr. Xuwnham propUosietl that the spring outturn 
would he less than t\io-lifthH of the avi’iwge. But whatever 
the sueusas of ius pvodution, wo know that wifli the fall of ruin 
in July distn ss disappeared. iHinng I.S25-2d and t!m following 
year the sinpousioiis of reveuuo amounted to Ka, U.JJh only. 

Thore is one point in the reports cm this and Itper i'amlnos 
which cannot fml to ar rust attention, Ttis that tho uorthera 
hailf of the district, tho tahsds of Kuimganj, Aligarh, and pails 
of Earrukhabad, waft f.ir loss Btilqpct to dionghi and funiino 
than the southorn Ttis lattci approx imatoH to the skljaming 
districts of Cawiipoi’c and Ktawah, whicdi have always l«,oa 
exceptionally sensitive to tho attacks of drought, But Urn 
famine of iSSS-ol, from which C'awnporo BuH'orod, did notoxtimd 
into J^’arrukliabad, 

The next famine, that of 1SJ7-3S, was uaherod in by & 
summer of extraordinary heat. A copious fall of rain iii 
July and August wms followed by a pindiacLed drought Tho 
cotton and mdigo crops wore specially alfected, and seed 
could be obfcauied only at an incroas© of 100 per coot, beyond 
the pricea of the preceding ye^n It WM foou evident tbtt 
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the autumn crop wonlrl fail; and to provide relief paupers were 
employed on the (Ti'ancl Trunk Road. In October deaths from 
starvation wore reported, in January 1838 the Governor 
General, Lord Auckland, took over charge of these provinces 
fiom the Lieutenant Governor, Sir G. Metcalf, Cawn- 

pore to Farrnkhaliad he writes, “ tlie agricultural distress and 
destitution of the people was the suhjoet which most imperiously 
donianded attention. 'This is Tae part of tlio country which 
has suffered most, and whore the largest evponditurc is reij^uired 
in ordtu' to pialhatc the evil and preveut the total depiopulation 
of the country i>y starvaidon and emigration. Not only has 
the kkarif cio\> failod, but the giasa and fodder wero also lost 
But aiP'V mossing the < Ganges at Patehgaih” (i.e on. eroasmg 
over into (hi .Uigarh tahsil) “ tho pjospectof tho country very 
much impiovul." Lord Auckland was accompanied liy the 
Commissioner o! Agra, Mr. Ifamilfcon, C. S , who corroborates 
these statcineuts. The first paigaua 1 passed was Kanauj, 
the destitute state of which was mod doplorafde. The popula- 
tion bore ovidence of famine ; and had it not been for tho 
means afforded them of obtaining a sullicieney’' fur their support 
hy w'orking on tho Grand Tnndc Road, and a Inaneh road 
under the snperiiittmtleneu of tlio collector, tho misery and mor- 
tality would have been beyond dascription. 'Wherevsr there wore 
wells, by dint of irrigation some few patches of cultivation had 
beon raised ; but goneraliy the prospects of tho ra.6i haivest wmre 
unfayoaxahlo, nor did they apipear brighter in the villagos of 
Talgram and Bhojpur, though in the bed of the Kali Kadi the 
crops seemed of good pii'Citaise, and in the neighbourhood of 
Fatehgarh and in the Ilimur (headq_uarter8) tahsil cultivation 
had mereased. There was a visible improvement on crossing 
the Gaiigra.'^ Ha afterw'ards writes that the piarganas where 
the crops had failed most signally were Thatia, Kanauj and 
Tirwa. Again wc see the southern tract suffering more than 
the northern. 

The famine of 1837-3S is remarkable as being the first in 
which relief operations on tho modern system were attempted. 
As early as August 1837 the beadquarters station was full of 
ftarvmg villBgerBj while gra n dealers were d^loimg raids 09 
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tboir pt, Of e-pits. Dinsnfj tbr Miot'oe'ilirff Lwolvc momiib 3.43i 
housebroakjngs. lobbfrie'.j an<{ thoffs ((tj^rrod; and the, employ 
mont of Ai\ polji'o i-orro wH<i foiind n*'. afepafy. In tfe 

proecding niomh (Jofotnmi-iit in-gaii or<nitjiip' -.imis for th^ 
famine vsage.- of able-lwxlmd ft- trnpioyt'd on iLo roatlsj 
and Jn Doemniior tlto f }t)r. wi'S glwii c<iTfc 

hlanofie ftn' ('xpetiditnn; <ni ri It. £ Wttrk?;. The eoni libations 
of private eharit.y, bniiau and Jiuioju-any wmo cleiokd by 
the collecting coriliL!ittt‘(.'s Jo the dSitifebiut't. ot tl.ose who 
thiougii soSj age, oi uiiinuity were urn fjvtal Its i uul laliour. 
An asyinni for gmh pf opk* wa..' found hi the old iShahxiwla 
ICothi Jit. TairukhaSwl, where Just njomyj and attoiwaids 
latioms, were distjihul'Jfi. But imswithstanding all t,his relief, 
the ajjplieant^t for enijilojiiieiit on roads exu'iukd l>y ono- 
tlurd tho miiuhor that sueh works i<.qau«d. As it was 
imperatlvo to removt tho hordes of hungry men wire had colIocT 
od round Tavruklmhad, they were do-spatciicd in gangs of 500 
to employment iti outl)iTig pargamvs. lo lHo sovorr distress 
more thau fum graphh witiu'ss has hiwnt testimony. Brah- 
mans/’ writes -Major Conran iii his info of CNdonei Wirier, 
“ who hiul boiore rcyietid their cooked food if tiic dt-Hiid Chris- 
tian had come Lou noHr, wore mw si'en by us stealing the eorapa 
from our dog-- AI others bold their infanta to tho despised, 
foreignavs ot left ihoin a prey to the wolvo.s; .‘-omoi-y vtas eatix-ely 
disorganiitetl, and horrors of every kind pnrv'adeil tho land. 
Aided by our country men’s subaoriptions, he tWhuki) oollockd 
the castaway infants and children, and saved many lives, here- 
after to form under his personal traiuiag the nucleus of the new 
woU-known Tatohgavh Aliswon. Awful were the sights amidst 
the crowds accumulatod in the famlno-strlkott litiua of the Doab j 
those who w itnessed them will novor forget tho sickening odour 
thali eamo from that reeking mass of misery.” A not kes 
forcible if less prstentioua writer, Mr. C. Lindsay, rpiotea the 
selling-price of ohiidrott as raaging from notluiig to four rupees. 
In Alay 133d, when the spring harvest had been garn®rt.d, 
efforts were matlo to reduce the rolLf ostablkhmeut. But, 
eonfcimies Mr. Lindsay, “ the deetituto poor, from whom public 
jmpl oy men t had been withdrawn, had no means of eubamtecco 
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and they reported to pluudei'jng tlu mango groves ami grain 
shop9j irith thj a\o',v«tl iuti.ntion o£ gottmg into jail,” The 
lelwf works \Vi,r«e thareloru revived and confciuaed to tlie end 
of August In Apsil (lovernnicnt found it lurossary to take 
the diswibutiou ot ratiiona on sufii woiks into its own hands, 
as the grain dealers who had np to this time conbravted for the 
supply woui tound co liavo adulterated the flour with sand and 
powdertd hones. Tlio sum dovoced to relief hj Ciovernraent, 
from August 1837 to August 18 J8 incluoive, was Rs 1,03,006, 
which was raised to 1,78,036 0^ a grant of the local road fund. 
The amount cspeiuL.d fnim private soiuws, mcluding a grant 
of Ils. 8,000 from thet^eulial ihlief Comiiiittea at Calcutta, was 
Es i:!4,l33 ; and tho numher of persons thus relieved, 647,025. 
Over six lakhs ol laud leveuuo, duo for the period of famine, 
were remitted. This N’t as pr<>hahly the severest: famine lyhich 
has ever VL^lte^l the dis.tjiel, and has therefore been described 
at some length. It way be ennsidored to have ended with the 
rams a! 1868 j and the Inglu-sl jwiou of giaui daring its conti- 
niiaiice was twelve unci a hall seors to the rupee. 

Though Faiiukhabad was not one of tho ''2 districts which 
suffered from actual drought lu 1860 the seaieity in neigh- 
bouring districts and the irruption of starving immigrants 
caused a searOty also in this, and toisards the close of the 
year relief operations becamo iiocoasaiy. Work was given to 
the able-bodied on the new Uanges Canal branch, where at 
a cost of Rs, 1,03,363 relief was afforded to 1,086,206 per- 
sona Poor-housea were ojiened, and doles distributed to the 
infirm and women \sho by the custom, of the country cannot 
appear in publif-. Toe funds for both those objects were 
mainly derived from private chaiity. In all Ea. 20,164 weio 
eollooted, of which Ka. 14,500 were contributed by the Agra 
Central Jtdiof Committee, and with this sum 323,563 infirm 
and female paupers were relieved. With favourable rains in 
July the distfoss began to disappear, and by October may be 
said to have ceased. But the canal works were earned on to 
completion. Ko deaths from starvation are recorded, and no 
remiBsioiis of ravenue seem to have been thought n— - y 
The amount of cnine to have boon normal and w»a indeed 
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much ^rsatu a h> folio nUj, y a tlaii iii.i.,, >,lrj a^^arcity 
1C., U. 

s The dia'til' t •"•scapoil tLofamiii? of c.U'l: V'a^ even abla 
7 1') c-vporfc gmiu l-n the less furiJiii iTo Ffusj"!; /isrl 

Fui thcii- fiii-.'l iho pn.-vi mi.' g.ni’j aoil poms 

dAiiCss amonj;rih& pe o'to po'''’aij oftho I'Ooulatt n :)a'l iTalernl 

noci-’^’sai'y a '■ffisall auiMiint of f'raifiifo i-^ r. lu'f. jl u,< n Fsh- 
mar)' autl Oedohf-r iSh’/ somo \n‘i'ci itJk'vo i iJady 

ail a total ^’n^t of K'^. '1J70- Tho nt'\f {JH'at fan/n, took piaoo 
in 1577, An alnorjnaHy itigh ralnfrtT hvfwecn damiary arid 
April in that yvar did mm-h fhiniago to fho opi'inp' n-op, nod 
-was loho-owl Ity an et|milly a^-noyjjird f’Xtltjrs* of I’n. aion^oon. 
ilt'iWMoa Juut' uii‘l tliO oaJ of < plfiinliMr only ‘hl< inchen o! 
m.n iVll, aitd u-veept for o^n a-iioual iit”'i;ah4 ns-i-a (h'; whole 
('onutry apjKaind ono ln«i.rali!o (kaori, Tn AMVMnihor p tOiIjonviH 
for thi* snifn/i, and iis .Tftu«,U 7 tvliwf w’orkn foi the aOlo hothwl 
were oponed. The finunr had hy Faijruary 157.1 uunfa-.-'d 
to six; the latter oon^isiid ohidly of iiai arshuif'n'LS t‘f>>‘ sfn rail- 
way. By the yud of tin aniujiu! crops Imd almost 

entJuly piri>^Su*d. But in the following month ndti klh ‘•aving 
the small nmiuunl of the h’torit.. and onaidmg thn people to ^nv 
their rabL Advaut-cs for seed and the fait that nanh ef tho 
laud had homo no a-atunm rrop caused the area of sowinp 
groatly to t‘ic< * d that of average year.?. But the winter rain was, 
as IctortJr too dI)Uiidai)i:, i'e.'(i}ti!ig in Might ; high nmds at 
tho oud of Felrviary ahrivelkd the roru * and the --’pnng oatlura 
was disappointingly small. The raana had, hy putting an mi. 
to iriifation labour, inkmaitiod the distress. Than distress may 
hotrevor he said to Itavo ahatwd with tbo spring harvest and 
ceased with tho downfall in thorr dm avason of tho rains of 
1878. Xht' poorhouws wore dosed in April and relief works 
in October 1878. Thioughont the famine omw and njortdity 
increased, the latter iwlng aggravated by au e-xtrorody bsdtimfint 
-winter. Though, late in places, tlte whole revenue for 1877-78 
was ultimately realized. The total cos!; of relief oporationa 
was Bs. 48,093, of which Ea. 40,483 was borne by the state, 

The nest general failnre of the rains found FarmWwbad 
fnily provided with canal irrigation ‘ and though there 


m 
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sea citj n ISOO fch.oif' wasnofaimi o Pi ces rikl \ eiy higt 
thro igho fc the yea espocially fiom October 189G to March 1897 
Wheat rose to 7 seers 4 ohittaks in October 1896 ; barley to ^ 
seois 2 cHitaks in March 1897 ; ^uar to 9 seers 4 chittaks in the 
same month; and hajra to S seora 12 chittaks in October 1896. 
With a distinctly bad Jcharif and a contracted ')■«.& j (70 per cent, 
of the 1101 mal) thcie could be no doubt that the pressure on the 
tenantry and the lower classes in general was considerable, but 
there was no acute distress, for the test relief woiks which were 
ataned more by way of precaution than because of necessity 
failed to attract w'orkcra. Pive pooi houses uere opened, but 
three of these— at Kaimgaaj, Kanauj aud Chhibramau — had to be 
closed aoou after on account of the paucity of immatcs, and only 
those at >'’aiTnk}iabatl and Tirwa w^ere -kept open. Three test 
works woi'e sljartcd on the roads from Parrukhabad to Aliganj 
and Chhibramau and on the Bela-Khudagauj road, but they never 
attiacted enough workers to justify the opening of regular relief 
works. In all, Es. 3,918 were expended on the test works, of 
which Ra. 2,684 wore paid to the labourers, and the balance to 
the Governinent officials in cliarge. Except in the city of Par- 
rukhabad the distribution of gratuitous relief was on a small 
scale, the proportion of the population so relieved practically never 
esceediug 1 per cent. The total amount advanced for this purpose 
was Rs, 20,674- The expenditure on pooihouses was Rs. 16,373, 
and the total number of units relieved was 175,251. The district 
mortality for the year 1896-97 was 30,365 as against 28,641 in 
1895*96; the death rate was normal during the first half of the year 
but was raised daring the latter half by small-pox and malaria. 
Land revenue was suspended to the amount of Es. 72,792, of 
which Rs, 17,792 were ultimately remitted, Parrukhabad entire- 
ly escaped the famine of 1905-06, and no measures of relief were 
required. In 1907-08 it was very slightly affected, the distress 
being confined to the poorest classes of the population, who 
always live on the very margin of subsistence and feel immediate- 
ly any rise in prices. Gratuitous relief was started on Pebruary 
4th, but stopped before the end of May, the greatest number 
relieved at any one tame having been 3,123. A poorhouse was 
rpened in, the middle of January, but never contained more tlian 
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Bb lama&sB anti '^as rloscl a6 the t,Ld ot Mareti. Tlie t'ltal expen- 
lituye OR gtafeiuioiis relief amoautvd to Rs. I5,S88. Tu afMihon 
to this, land rcv^ome to the amount of Bs- 56^068 ivas suispendc’ti 
^vhik Rs- 20,r>29 voiv muiikd aitogoth«v, Liltural advftnr<t, 
wore made tor the purchase of acod and oaStlo and the construc- 
tion of wolls_i the total stmt <to givoii boing Bs, i>,4U,$5i. 

Tho experioueG of tho iaet t O'ojity years has sbcnvit that Fat- 
rukhahivdis uow mue}imorG!i.<,Uoto’BuHt‘r from an uxc'essitr than 
from a de do is at raiafail, though it may he hoped ihur. rhe drainage 
schemes earned out reoeady by Oie Inigatioti tlojiarfmen? littv 
in a great measure saxsguarded it froia the eflVotg of ahiu'vmaUy 
wet seawns, i)uring tho jjGriud from I8S4 lo 1888 di« rainfall 
was luuiauany heavy, the quantity of raiu rGeotvotl in the north 
of IhodisttiGt. l)eing more tliau double the total of^ tlio pwccdiTig 
fouir yeara. As a x-aylt, smious fioods ocourted in mnny parts 
of the district and, owing to dofootiw drainage, ilsc aitrpins water 
uaalde to aaoape lay upon the land .satututiiig and waterlogging 
the soil. Thti Kftjiiigatjj ttthail fared the oomt. The whole of 
the Ganges whore tho fcortuouB and obstmcti-d ohaanul of 
the Barhganga afforded uo outlet for the wator pourutl into jf,, 
was cosivGi'ted into an uncnlturable foil, wlnlo groat damage was 
done by unusually high ffuods fiom the Gangiss ttsolf. The siopo 
from the upland to the taraf< suffered serious doterioratioa and 
became covered with dthor kan-i grass or rcA to such an extent a** 
to defeat oven the skill and energy of the SCachhis. To the west 
of the talwil a group of villages in the neighbourhood of Toor was 
6wain|H*d, the lower lands being oader water while m the light 
soBe on a higher level a prodigious gi-owth of desorihod as 
being hi places “as thick as an JCnglish hay crop, ” heat the 
plough off the fields. The village of hlohi-ud-dinpur, next to 
Teor, was dnseiibod as “ mi abandoned mound of .sodden rains in 
the midst of a vast lake, in wMoh uvory field was submergixl with 
the eseeption. of four only, and even these wero not sufficteufety 
dry to allow of being ploughed.’' ’J'he villages idoag iho B^ar 
suffered sevei-ely from satai-ation and the consequent growth of 
k<ms, as the Btrmra was quite •anable to carry off the water lying 
in the aumerons hollows and depreseioua along it# conrso la the 
rest of the district the damage was less serjous except xa the 
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neighbourhood of the Kali Kadi and Isau. Along the oourse of 
the former river, besides the estensivo subsoil percolation which 
stimulated a most luxunanfe crop of s-dbari and /cans on the slope, 
the violent floods loft on mtich. of the iara/ land a deposit of sand, 
thus permanently deteriorating the soil. The tarai of the Is an 
suffered less, but its slope too was covered with Jeans and put out 
of cultivation. In the affected tracts the greater part of the 
Icharlfoi 1S87 and piaetically the whole I'karlf of 1888 was lost 
while the soil was so deteriorated that much of it was rendered 
unfit for cultivation some years after- In 1839 Mr, Trefchewy, 
C-S-, was appointed to make enquiries into the extent and nature 
of the damage, and to make proposals for the amount of revenue 
to be remitted and reduced, and at the same time the Irrigation 
department was on tiusted with the task of improving the drainge 
of the district, hlr. Tiothewy’e levision resulted in remissions of 
revenue to the amount of Es. 1,40,442, and a permanent reduction 
of Ks 61,858 in the demand. A comparison of these figures with 
those already given for the remissions found necessary after 
recent faminos will illustrace in a striking manner how much 
more this district has to fear from flood than from famino. 

Statistics aie available since 1803 to show the prices of the 
principal food-grains in Farrukbabad, and they demonstrate in a 
remarkable manner the great rise that has taken place m the last 
century, Tut it was not till after the Mutiny that this rise leally 
began. Between 1803 and 1854 there were several marked fluc- 
tuations, but though prices rose several times, in periods of seai- 
eitj', to a height above the average, yet they always returned by 
a lapid and violent oscillation to about the former level. Since 
the Mutiny, however, the rise has been steady, broken only by 
one or turn brief and inconsiderable falls, and there seems to be 
no sign of any general or prolonged retuin to the old level. 
Between 1803 and i860 the average price of wheat was 35*33 
seers to the rupee, of barley 50 seers, and-of juar 47 seers. Dui- 
lug the next decade the lise rvag small, wheat averaging 34 seers, 
barley 46*4 seers, and jttar 4i*5 seezs. But between 1861 and 
1870 wheat rose to 22-G seers, barley to 32*1, and juar to 26 ; and 
during the next five years there was a further enhancement to 
17-S9 seers in the case of wheat, 23*91 eecrs in that of barley and 
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2213 m (} t; of f ihea \f r ^ ui s »i ?x gem.rfil tail 
in piiees, trheat sinking to ]9'61 si'-crs to th<J mpet’^ Inrley i-o 
27-32 seers, and //li/'r tio 24 -92 soois, /kit after this rcmporarj 
iuterrnptictn, feko npivajfl pittgress 'i\a,s OMutiiun'd wjUuhU iutfr” 
raifisiou in the cns-' of iihcat, until isi 1903 it stood at 12'6-S 
seers to the mpee. Baivloy and fti’Un' iusiiig to Id-nJ aud 

t6'9S scGi’s mspertirtly. fell in livai- year lo 2i>-40 and '22''2i Sf s-rs 
Sinne tlrat time M-hea-t has ivanwned ^t-uiouar^ . lUilie 

bailey and Jaor have hofch liWiitio a little th-mer. Iii 07 
the harvest piieo of barky was ib-Oseors and of faar ib-9 svmx 
The gi-eal improrcraeiilB in the toinninnientiiais bi tinii n difftMonr 
pans of the distriet and tin; rest of India nhich have been effect ik 1 
of rer5!'ti{,yea>-shaV(iijo(.‘r) chioily losponsible foi itolU tbf- jise iripti- 
oes and also tho eomparat ivcly small fluoiuatio ns vliioh tht j ftave 
lah.C'i'ly niidei-gone. Furtnorly it. wm nor. otily po.srfibi ‘ hut t -v'tsi 
usual f'u the prices of tho ordinary food grains to dUkr widely 
even ill dUlbrout tahsils of the samu clisiriel. Ik 187H, fur 
instance, wheat waa sollmg 'h or.ofcnbsilat 3-> 'n.v'i^io ihe tniwo^nud 
in another at 11 soerajaudas late an 1.807 the vavifuinnH wore 
holwuen 23 and 14 seei's. Kouatlays, liowovin-, tlieio ia bur. little 
difforoncG in pidec-fi even botueen difftiu-iit disk lets, and aburUge, 
of supply in cue is easily and lapivUy aiade good f’-om unothor, 
while tUo geiioral price is regnlaled by tUo rates p>rovailiiig over 
the wholo eomitiy. 

Hio geimrai rise iu the pi’u’c of food giains Itafl inov ttably 
reacted oti wagos, and those have lioeii steadily nsuig for th.j Iasi 
half Gontury. 7S’'o statistics aro extant to show iht. goiitnal rate$ 
which prevailed during the early years of Biitish rule, or m the 
antecedent period of native .sapietnaty, but if- is on record that 
the masom who built tbo walls of Katriikhabad in 17M d 0. 
recnivod as their daily lure fiora 2 to5/fdws, asxime^uivalnji fci. 
from six pics to oiio anti a quarter amias of Our monty. In 
1SS6 the mason's daily wage varied biitwoe-n 2^- md 34 aufias, 
W'hileby lS7tS f> atnuis wns the sum usually detwauded. At tins 
present day a mason receives from 6 to 3 annae a day aooording 
to his profioienoy. The wages of carpenters, blaeksnjiths and 
other artisans have followed a similar eour&e, Tbero ia however 
a coiisideiable diffe-euco 1 eta con the rates of rem meratioja m 
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town and eouniry, &e smaller cost of living in the villages 
tending to keep wages down.;, aiid the artisan who gets 8 anuag 
ill the oily will be eontant with 6 annas in the country. The 
old practice of itnaking payments in kind still survives in the 
viUagte, and blacksmiths and carpenters are commonly paid an 
anuuai wage of 30 se^rs of grain por })lough for keeping the 
agricultural impiemenfe of the village in repair. Carts do 
not come into this category and their repairs are paid for 
in cash. At haivest time payment in kind is the rule, the 
ordinary late in the rnbi being one sheaf for every twenty 
sheaves reaped, while the size of the sheaf is limited to ivhat 
the reaper can unaided raise above his head. For other kinds 
of deld labour, such as irrigation, the usual daily wage is 3 annas 
and some food at noon. In the towns the ordinary unskilled 
coolie noiv earns from 4 to 5 annas a day as against 1 or 2 annas 
in 1878. 

The weights of Farrukhahad arc peculiar, and inconvenient 
even to the initiated, in weighing milk and sweets the "Com- 
pany wa^an or Govoinmont seer of SO tclai is the standard. 
But spiees, brass and mofcalwaro are sold by tho nawaho Beer of 
100 tdus, while there is yot a third standard, the dhMi'^a or 
rajwan seer of IIS tdu'i, which is used for dealings in grain. 
For gold and silver ocnamentg an entirely different standard 
exists. Of this the nnit is the chAnwal, originally, as Its name 
implies, a gram of husked rice. Six chanwali) make one rut if 
which is the seed of tho m%}lha-h or Indian liquorice This is a 
small red pea with a tiny black spot on it, and is perhaps on 
that account somotimcs called Ghmhm-i-hhura.^, or cook’s eye. 
Fight rutis make one musha, and 12 wMiJms one £c?a, of which 
six go to the chutuh, instead of five as by the Government 
standard. Measures of distance oi area are all founded on fcho 
qadum or pace. This w not the pace of the ordinary male walker, 
but equals the distance which a woman, carrying a full water- 
pot on her head, would traverse in two steps. The /cos theoreti- 
cally measures 1,909 qudams, but in practice its length vanes, 
even within the district. In the Kaimganj tahsil, as in Kohil- 
khand, it is equivalent to about a mile and a half English j but 
in the south of the district, s& for instance in th^f Tirwa talusiJy 
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it is qaite equal to two miles 'Oi'i Kngiifcii mile h genei-aPy 
uaderstood, and in. measuring shorter di’^tanoos all elas&os now 
commonly use the fuiloug as thojir standard, as everyone knows 
the distance between the furlong atones on the wain roads. 
The local standard of area is the hi^ka, a square of 20 qaAiamSf 
measured by rope {jun.}; tins is known as a Icackhi biyha to 
distinguish it from the Govern men i Qrpal'bi h‘ghuot “2,750 .‘'qmue 
yards. In practice, the ropj used for moasuriug the side of Ihe 
Icaehko, highaiull^ qatlam^ in length to allow for sagging vihen 
hold by two men standiug. 

The rate of interest in largo transactions .s mcKlcrato, \Yhon 
land is mortgagetl without possession i) to 12 p*.!' cent, ib the 
ordinary rate, or d per cent, if possess ion is given. From d to 
9 per cent, is charged whoa jcwol-i arc pledged Good bilG are 
discounted at from 4 to b per eout hi the Farrukhabad grain 
mar hot loans on security of grain in«toek bring m from 9 to 12 
percent. In smaller transAf^Uon^ the rates arc higher, Thiro 
is a largo business, done ihieily by the Rustogis of [‘’niTukhabud, 
on, the 80 -caUod khi system. Tenru}K;c> Sioing the sum lenfe, 
repayment is made by monthly mstalmcmts of one rupee a month 
for twelve month, s. The rate is uominally 20 per I'ent,, but is 
obviously generally increased by tho terms of payment, while 
the lender is able to turn over the mouuy without delay. Tho 
well known sumai system of grain loans still exists, but for the 
most part cultivators now borrow in monoy. The Farrukhabad 
cultivator has prospered of late years, aiwl is by uo moaoH iieip- 
lasa in the monoylondor’s hands. Where grain is huit. it is still 
on the old exorbitant terms. \ rupee’s north of grain is lent 
when grain is dear, and ons nipeit four annas reftovcml m cash 
at the harvest when grain is choapost, ^kttempts hai ''0 beiui made 
to open village hank^ on the flafteiKcu system in ihi.n difitfict 
and thus enable the cuitivator.i to obtain small loans at reason- 
able rates of interest, but tiiey liavo not been snecessful One 
such bank was opened in maum IChimsopur in the .Sadi labMl 
while the village was under the Court of Wards, but it has since 
boon closed. In tahsil Chhibxamau also viil^e banka were 
opened in mattiifts Mighauli and Kauli about 7 years ago when 
the villages were under tho Court of Wards, but they failed as the 
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debtors did not pay the principal and the system thus became a 
bnrdeii to the subscribers. 

Apart from the saltpetre leSnerieSj which will lie dealt with 
separately, Farrukhabad is known chiefly for its pardaks, or 
curtains^ and for the scents of KananJ. The pardah industry 
IS almost entirely in tbo bands of the Sadhs. The pattern^ carved 
upon blocks of wood by Panjabi workmen, is stamped by hand 
upon the cotton. The designs arc mostly conventional, but of 
last years European patterns have been imported, and one firm 
IS pioposing to print fioni machineiy from a metal roller. 
Besides pardahs fcheie is a large trade in ramjs, or quilts, of a 
vory cheap class, made from old dhtdh. These are imported 
liom Calcutta, washed and pieced, and iphen they are turned out 
with a pleasing pattern and a cotton stuffing find a ready sale 
as rasaiH among the poorer classes The most ancient industry 
of the district, the scfent mauufactuio of Kanauj, is still flourish- 
ing, and has m fact expanded in recent years with a decline in 
the price of the oils employed The purest otto of roses, or itr, 
IS to be had at Eanauj, but a half tula phial costs Ra. 25 since 
a maund of rose leaves produces bub one tola of the genuine %tr. 
In addition to otto of roses there are some twenty or more different 
scents, manufactured at Kanauj, of which those made from the 
jasmine, khasJchaSf orange and mango may be mentioned as least 
un pleasing to the European nose. The familiar boxes of inlaid 
wood, containing each its half dozen or score of phials, which 
were formerly imported, are now made on the spot. Another 
important industry of Farrukhabad is the manufacture of metal 
vessels. Brass and iron are imported in sheets, and the finished 
article exported. Silver lace is made by the Muhammadans of 
Farrukhabad, most of the workers being women, and exported to 
neighbouring districts, Enrries and nmar are also made, the 
latter especially in Bhikampura, a muhalla of Farrukhabad. 
The tent manufacture originally started by the missionaries at 
Fatehgarh has now passed out of their hands. There axe two 
large factories at Fatehgarh, whose tents compete not unsuccess- 
fully with the Cawnpore mills, as well as several smaller makers. 
An admirable wooden screen, carved by a Farrukhabad carpenter, 
ha« given the city a fictriuons fame as « centra of wood oarvuigf 
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B«? ^ i > s ftt. * t j 1 i ^ } i % IS r f V f g <i i j ^ 

^1 1 sjmsUia t: ^ !, ! iw ff’ Ido-k- jm4 then 

t'Arv»']f-t iin‘, .1- fttifn t> jut'snhnu'ji, tujisly sin r/iuj.'siU. 

S(iil HitiT wiUtt.'! >{,* niul wdi a.b’ ^hlmidv 

'«vU 5VS vis.vt»*n(ati. jnid ii< f'mKimra tu fh^' 

4'nrinuon •'&lr f't.jl •AniV-’ »(• i«>srig Iftiusel 

in |^Jil-.']il’^ tilrmM f'lvrvnhi rt% «5niy shs? <if tlu* &>«<■*■ lajul 
f.f farfunns. ^ p:fii|}|f*Hf-,<* jjadti) 

%sii n' tijfi 4/bMi1y in Ihn K&mjni ninl in the Snush-yiist, 

rnriit'r oj’ til!' tiiatrscT •jOilsf !'<‘;irn.i»4 i>r!}y'ij)8.11y to 

Use hit<w of viUnge'* :iws Sos^ish a? sn'tjt. ih no* nativ'i' isi the *’SMtb 
’nnl ''lunnh'ai t Un*' Uj ?»'rriE*Mt(nnoii of v^gs*!;- 

al'Ie iJsnUt's', et*', hi oiti ttnie. eominoti oiik a-* jhaUo msnu 
iUuiut Hnh5<alpar MiAisni in the Knminl jiurgmui. U« ilu'ei't 
iH'tstltl'-tion }- inn-i prohUttkol in' tho Mlt halt. i>nt ii H .-skU 
Isi'iUjf !<}(*,< u4 in ib' iiiVvaiAn* (j 1 n-finingtittltpetsv. T*? luni'nfe*-- 
tuie mniti Aait^jatr!' n’vt. tu’ 4?^ nstro'i^ soU irib>ff! 
k/o-j') is jiai'ki'd ina* ?ws oW««g tnnigk'Aijaje'd ilh-t/r or 

foftsiffiwi) uwHmd) vi'ttievwl. ITiofiUrtit^toiiesges Hwntea *.<4onr«<I 
brine nml is thfnfOin’i-ntraHHl by lioslingnittdi-e!, i-ut !<> fryst-ainite 
in »mht)tj {)fif3;<9, Tb- wfaoU* 0 |>ernljo{i from iiitooSs 

hours^ftwt j*roci» 2 »'is t‘n hu avemgaaiiosit du si-er'a o£ f-emit salt j!eti‘o 
worth rIksuI fv®. 'i ]H'r ummi. Oidintiry crtirie sidtjHsUe i- a 
(jojajioumi of ahuut o pjiris jiiiiOj 2 eommon MhandyoUior 
alittni &tiU" ;U!'I tijijoiaide matter, 'i'iu* scaaon fur the lutinut’ae-* 
fctifec;t’mifb«iak[mri‘o !<• from Xoiejjifxjr lo, lime and Un: tmiterios 
are llecttsed at iia. 2 eaeh ior th-t “.easun. 'rite nisissnmctfiirer^ 
a royalty to the iji»downei miigutg fr»>tu Ks, bii to Jb. 2i?i> 
aftcording to the 4uau*4ty and richntw in intro at the t-oil, nsid 
t-he average oattiini of a faetoryig ahont 1*4) mauads fm* the 
season. The eruUa raitpetia is roftnnd hy dis'+olving it ijt water 
w nitrous brine and Ijoilmg the solutioa natil Uio strit and earthy 
roatfeer in ife are dopoyittKl, when the titar cuaeontrated li<iuor i$ 
set out iu woodon boxos (vies) to oryBialkise, This proojMS takes 
from a to b days aeiording to vreathor eonditioiiSj when the 
l>nams or noodloe of rormod saltpotro {kdmi aro nstrimted, 
lightly washed with waterv and stored far sale. Tho midnary 
Jiguor (for) rotnamiag m l4te erysiaHixisg hoses k oi value as k m 
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ustd mixed with water or nitrous brine for further refining opera- 
tions Ordinary refined saltpetre is u'orth about Ks. G per maund 
at the refinery, and should contain loss than 5 per cent of impuri- 
ties and moisture. This quality is called ^mnfbas it is sold in the 
Calcutta market under a guarantee of quality. Saltpetre refine 
nes aic license.l at Rs, dO each uudei the Salt Act, A refiner 
may, on payment of the duty on salt of lie 1 per maundj remove 
from, his refinery for sale any salt educed m the process of refin- 
ing saltpetre, or ho must have it destroyed. If the salt educed 
IS unfit for human consumption and fit only for salting skins and 
hides it IS called sitta. SiUa is also used for Halting beef for 
export to Burma, and sells for about Re. 1-8-0 par maund 
Pariukhabad city is probably the laigest saltpetre refining centie 
111 India and contains 25 refineiies, while there arc others at 
liisai and Kainiganj in the district. Most of the crude saltpetre 
used at Farrukhabad is imported from the surrounding dis- 
tricts and some from the Punjab, the local supply being quite 
iiiadoquato. On an average some 25,000 maunds of the raw 
mateiial aio produced every year in the clisfnct, while the 
refineries use about 150,000 niaunds, from which about 75,000 
maunds of refined saltpetre and 20,000 maunds of salt are extract- 
ed. To supervise licensed woiks, to jircvent malpractices in them, 
and to prevent the manufacture of salt from crude saltpetre and 
salt earth, the Aforthern India Salt Revenue department main- 
tains an establibhmont in the district of one inspector on Rs. 100 
a month and 3 peons on Rs 7. Owing to the abundance of salt 
suil in the district great care has to be exorcised in licensing local- 
ities and coiitinnal vigilance is requiicd in watching the iiceneod 
works, and cases of tnc illicit maiiufaotuie of salt aic not 
uncommon. 

The introduction of the railways into country has been 
fatal to the importance of Farrukhabad as a centre of trade. 
When the Ganges was the main artery of Indian trade the posi- 
tion of the district and its chief town conferred on it great 
advantages, but the river-borne traffic has been diminishing for 
many years past, till now it is practically non-existent, and the 
Ganges, from being a means of eommunieation, has become an 
insurmountable obstacle to road-borne merchandise and the 
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•vveaMi ok HoliiiKhaafl au 1 O idh ’i Jiiti icnmt}i}y jAttracial 5 y 
the me-J -iutoife. d.^lucfe i!< navf Aiverk-d by Ifee same caase, 
Tho coiiRtniotiun of Ihe Ka-jt InAuixi Kaihvay, in i-ojicf^ntrating 
chg thaiinpl of U*aflij ojj f ’av,''n5Vfp<‘, k-fs i'amAilmbad straaded, 
while tho new liranoK of fhac iiao botwot-n Shikohaliad and 
ffarrnhbaoafi, horn whh'h gr^at honofite wop- t has 

af'itialiv left iho ialtor town worse oii' rhan hof’oro. l^ha local 

V 

Mwlo of tho «hicJi was iVjrau'rly ‘'arrivd on Ihjoisgli. 

Farrakhahadj now goes to Agra, and the miproml eoia- 
aattmeations haop < uublod the largo iirffib in tijat city and in 
OawKporo to (kal diiofr.ly with i!io loral inen, Biwinc-es irs 
Farrakitahad ia !'onsvC|tioni ly afc n vt-rr knr vi>tt and several fima 
have roeonUy faded, kvon tho giumag and pj casing of cotton 
and anniiar indaslrics uio mt carried on, as xsJiight have keen 
y.'cjtoch’d, in iho widbi:' of a v».vy pr<i.''pei'o«B ligJ’ici'Itura'l ftom- 
mundy, raw csiUtni hying sciifc to Klnnah {Uid ktah to ho made 
up in spifef' of ihf lotig journey hy loud. ’The prinoipuJ, exports 
of fhe disirii't fiousisii vi agelcwltni ai produrc. Eiraong tvhieh epo 
rial mention may iw made of tuharco and potatoes, sent mainly 
t.f> Cawnporo and Agra; roihivd saltpetre, wcni to Cahmtfa, hides 
and skins sent to (Jawnporn, and Ijrasa axid iron vvsfi< b, sem to the 
noighhoui'ing distaiettf. TW imports consist mainly of manufac- 
iyred swlioks rf at! kirnls, shoot- metal sud 5r<>n girders, orado 
galtpsire and pofrokum. i .luring the four yrnrs from lOOS to 
JJ107 isiolnsix^ U-e cxporis from tiio i'^artukhahad stntion of the 
Ciwnporo-Ar'iim rn raihmy av.ragul 777,'JiT> nmrmde. Of this 
total lti,5SS mwinds ronsistod of BoviXf k8d manwk of luimfinod 
sugar, 111,6551 manndb c4 oil seeds, 26,147 maunds o! mctalsj 
3,584 mmitids of raw cotfou, and 12,807 matmns ol piccf goods, 
twbt sml yarn, n niaimng 552, mannda U'htg doscrihed as 
“other mcrchaiuliso*' and mduding grain. Hides and tohaoco, for 
whifih no detailed figmes are avaiitthk*. 

A list of fhe markets held in the di'-tric.t will ho Immd in tho 
appendix. Mo^fc of those have only aiotntl iiaportHncft anti skxo 
as oeaf,res for the exchange and ptirohasp of eommofHiles among 
tho surrounding villager, ’'fhe chief trading mart of the district 
jB Farmkhfthad, but aH the raila'ay stations have now IxstJimse 
eoiieoting eentres for agricmlxtimi piroduee and are steadOy rising 
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in iinpoi feance with the morcasing tendency of the export trafiSe 
to eeolt the n point of the railway instead of going first to 
FaTrakbabai Places like Tirwa^ Chhibramau and Talgram, 
which Wore forniGrly markete of some oonsequenesj now lie off 
the main trade route*! and have sank into mere glorified riliages. 
01 the older markets whioii aro now imchcd by the railway^ 
Kaiuiganj, JTanaaj and Shamsabad aiv the most important. 
Kaimgauj doe'^ a largo busiuoss in oofctou. tobaoeo and potatoes 
as woll as in thu looks and kuivgs and othor cutlery which, are 
mauufartared in the town, Tho trade of Kanau] in scent is daily 
increasing and its products find their iray all over the worlds to 
Europe and Africa as iroll as Asia tihamsahad exports coa- 
sidarahlo quafititi^'S of cha tohacao and potatoes grown in its 
neighbonrliood 

Another list given ui the appendix shows all the fairs held 
from time to time in tho district. These gatherings are all reli- 
gioni iu oiigiu, but opportunity is taken of the concourse of large 
numbers of pilgrims to do a certain amount of Imsiness at the 
same time. ^Tinio of the (listiicfc fairs, hoivever, have attained 
any very high degree of cob'brity, and except the Saraogi fair at 
Kampiil^ and that of Eamkrislma at Binghiramjnir, none of these 
assemblies can boast of attracting pilgrims from regions more 
remote than the suiTounding diatricts. The Kampil fair is 
attended by strangers from Tonk, Jaipur and Lucknow, and that 
at SingMrampur by devout dwcilers of the south, from Gwalior 
and other coimtries. 

As a whole the district is thoroughly well supplied with 
means of communication, )mt Iho Aligarh and Tirwa tahsils form 
notable exceptions to tliis rnie. I^he lattor has no metalled roads, 
except the canal bank, which, tiavorsing the tahsil from west to 
east, is used by both pedestrians and horses, and is out off fiom 
the rest o£ the district by the uabridgod Tsan during the rainy 
season, while in the former the constantly recurring floods render 
any improvement impossible except at a prohibitive expenditure. 
The road from Sarai Miran to Tirwa will soon however be 
metalled, with a break at the Tsan river where later it is hoped 
there will be a bridge. Farrukhabad city is connected by rail- 
way with Gawnimre, Aohaera and Shikohabad, the lattor b^g 
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th€ junction for main bno of t.ie Indian Railiia^j while 
niotalled roads run from it (o BaroiIIy. Hhalijahanpurj Ktawab, 
Kainigaijj and GiusahatganJ, ihe laldT mooting tho (fraud 
Tuink Hoad fiom Aligarh to C’annporo, Oiu sutond class road 
Lade from Larrulcliahad to Chhihramau and so on to the 
Etaivah disfciicG; another coniiecdB L'hbihranmu and Kaimg.mj 
ftith Budann ; while others again link up CMubiamao with 
Bilhaur in the Caw npoi'f; district, and Kanauj with Hardoi and 
ktaw ah. 

Two litiGH of railway now jiats through tha di^irist, the 
Cainipoi'e-Achncia rnetre-gaag>; lino, and the Shikohahad- 
J au’ukhahad liranch of tho East Indian iiaiiway, of the ordiimiy 
gfingu '!’hc formal outers sL dLirit-i near its south-oabtein 
corner und travorses it w ith a inn th-w estorly cm ve, passing through 
pargnnus Ivauauj, Talgium, Jihojpur, Pahara, Hhanibahad West 
andKarapil. Thert* am stations af Kanauj, Jasoda, tiurcahaiganj, 
Khudaganj, Kamalgan), EaLchgarh, i'arnikhaiiad, Bimmsalad, 
Kaimganj and Kuiiaiia The new line from Klnkohaliad crossts 
01 or the Kali Kadi hy a bridge of 10 spans of TO Ek t each, and 
has stations at, Muhaimiuidaliad, Ugarpni nml Earrukhahad. U 
was opened for trafiL on tho 1st Januiu') lOyo. 

Thu roa<Iti of the disfciiei fall into two classes, tVoviiicial and 
Local. The former are maintamuA by the i-*uhli< Xl'orks di'parl- 
mint and tho laker by Ihu distrird board. But the formtn 
authority also looks after tho nietalLd local roaik';, fhmigh ths 
expense of their upkeep ns didiayud from local funds. TL pio* 
imciai roads, of w'hich theio aro nearly T2 milos m tho district, 
comprise i* section of the Grand Trutik Jload running trom 
Aligaih to Ouwnpore with the Baioilly hmnoh wddeh mutds d at 
Giirfiahaiganj, and a low bliorfc ieugtha of atiproach roads to ivUl* 
way stations. Tiiu local roads ajo dii'ided into several cluasis, 
the first of which resemlde the provincial roads m being metalled, 
raised, bridged and drained tliroughoui. Among tiinso are the 
lottds from Eatehgarh to Bowar and Ebawali, from Earrukluibad 
to Kaimg.inj, Patha, (^hatiya Ghat and Ti'aipitganJ, thoso witbiu 
and around the Fatehgarh eivii station, and the approach roads fo 
Kauaaj and other railway stations All the other classes ol local 
roads are unmetalled. 01 the secoud class, one, from Farrukhabad 
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io Aligtiiij. iri bridged n,iid drained tbroughout?, the ro'iL being 
only piiT'tially provided with these advantages. There are alto- 
gether 237 miles of such roads, the longest being those betv'een 
Parrakhabad and Chhibraman, Bela and Khudaganj, Bela and 
Meoraghafc, BhadoM and Surajpur, Kaimgauj and Gann Mahadeo- 
pur and Kasoraghat and Saurikli, The other local loads of the 
district belong to the fifth and sixth classes. Of the former, which 
are cleared and partially bridged and drained, the most import- 
ant are the loads fiom Rajgbat to Sharif abad, from Hamirpui to 
Samdhan, from Amratpnr io Khnclagau], and from Parrukhabad 
to Pnnthar. The sixth class roads, which are cleaied only, are 
little more than mere cart tracks often almost impassable in the 
rams. They aie, however, very numerous, making up nearly half 
the total mileage of tlic district roads, and arc the only means of 
intereommunmation available for the majority of villages. A 
list of all the roads in the district, with their mileage, i.s given 
in the appendix. 

Bungalows are maintained at intervals along the more import- 
ant roads for the convenience of travellers and officials. On the 
Mainpuri road there are inspection houses at Muhammadabad 
and iladanpur ; on the Cawnpore road at JCatrauli Patti, Gnrsabai- 
ganj, Jalalabad and Mammau; on the Rohiikhand road at Eajcpur 
and Allahganj. The last-named, with its section of road, is uudei 
the control of the Shahjahanpur authorities who have easier 
access to it when the Ramganga is in flood. There is also a bunga- 
low at Shabjahanpnr on the road between Chbibramau and 
Gursabaiganj. The headquarters ddfa bungalow is situated on 
the Patehgaih paiadc ground, and new inspection houses have 
heon built near the jadway stations of Patehg'arb and Kaina- 
ganj. Besides these the Canal depai’tmcnt maintains a numlber 
of mspeotion houses along their canals. On the Parrukhabad 
branch there arc bungalows at Manikpur (near the Rndain rail- 
way station), at Hajianpnr (near Shamsabad station), at Pand- 
pur SaithaiA and at Baraun Tn the Tirwa tahsil, on the Gawn- 
pore branoh, bungalows have been built at Dign, Ijalpur, 
Kisai .Tagdispur, Bahosi, Purwa Mehta, Indargarh, Karera, 
Kliairnagar, Kansua and Chandauli, and in the Chhibramau 
tabsil there ia one oh the Gramd Trunk Road at Chfubramam 
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TU'‘ lo thy peoj^lo oi tUo d^Sricfc wm 

inadt in iSIfi and ila rysuiis ;i:‘e rceordad aii fcliy Faty-fig^-rKniv^m-b. 
The po'ndai'on »f tho jjarganaf) \%b;sk ave iiow inslil&d ia 
Famjlibabid i.o bo 60i>,7ii, but- ywirtg ta tha 

rongb and rofuly jivlhcHb employed this reprysanta litilo inoie 
iluiu agu li arid Is prababiy lauaU oolov^' tin- aiafk. Two vuara 
Into anoihyr oonsu.-i wars tai:cn, Im^i tbit- ugaiis wa,i? couductod on. 
vary irrudo prlnarplob aad la of iinic valau, Ii gava a total 
population oE 753p3& poisoiw, oi- 4S2 Lo tho si|isaro milo. Th« 
nest onumomtiou took plafio in IS^dj and feiiow d lor tha Aiukivi 
as it now staoda a total population ol D24,dibJl with a doiieuy o$ 
52l to the arjuara milo. Of tho total populiulou S7 por oeut. 
>rero rotiiraocl ay Mjndaa_, ami 6S por ifynt rcHyd on agriraltiira 
lorthok living. The namber of villagoa aud townshipa waa 
lj736, of whij'h uoveu h;«l botwoon djdidO and 10,0f>0 IiiKabiiants, 
while KanattJ (joutaInGcl 2l/'i04 and Farrukhubad with Patohgarh 
132^013 sotdu roypwotiv'ely. Tho suoroofliug eortaus of JSt?5 showod 
a distinct improvojnont In mothod over both Its prodecossors, 
docaib? as to o&stus and oooupafcions and ages being taken into 
account for the first fenno. The total population waa 917,401*, 
a docivasc of 7,993 In the twolvo years, and rho dousifcy was Ml 
to the sqaai'e mile, various tratisfers of kmiory having rothujod 
she area of the disfcriei, l>y 78 a(|iiaro £tiilo». The numiser of 
Lahabitol villagea ond fcownshijfs had declined co j,bb’4, and of 
tlisae 1,450 had loss than i,00u, and 204 between i,0d0 and 5,000 
iniiabitsrtii.. The ton towns with over 5,000 inhabitants were 
Farrukhabsd {7S,iL0), KanauJ (17,577), Fstchgarh 10,3S5), 
(Kaimganj (8,050), f^hamsabad (8,428), Thatia (7,882), Bimkri 
(7,006), AUahganj (6,246), Talgram (6,104) and Chhlbramau 
(W. 
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The next eenstie was taken in 1872 and carried out with more 
ears and elaboration than any that had preceded it. The returns 
showed an increase oi only 1,252 persons in the seven years, but 
this increase was entirely confined to Hindu females, Hindu 
males and Musalmans of both sexes having declined in numbers. 
The conclusion arrived at was that the population was still 
actually retrograding, though not so rapidly as in the preceding 
pciiod, but that the Hindus were beginning to have a better under- 
standing of the purpose of the census enquiries and no longer 
concealing their women to the same extent as before. Hindus 
now formed S8'9 per cent, of the whole population, the percentage 
of women among them being 45T, while among the Musal- 
mans the female percentage was as high as 49'6 Over the 
irhole district the density was 526 to the square mile, varying 
from 2,613 in Pahara to 368 in Sanrikh. The number of villages 
and townships was returned as 3,934, more than double the num- 
ber seven years earlier, This astonishing figure was probably 
obtained by treating all the inhabited sites as separate villages. 
Of these 3,860 had less than 1,000 inhabitants ; 69 between 1,000 
and 6,000 ; while Chbibramau and Shamsabad had between 5,000 
and 10,000, and Kaimganj, Kanauj, Patebgarh and Farrnkhabad 
over 10,000, The agricultural population was returned as only 
56'6 per cent, of the whole, probably owing to the inclusion 
of many of the small cultivators in the columns descriptive of 
their supplementary callings. 

At the next enumeration in 1881 the population was found 
to have again decreased, and now stood at 907,608, or less by 1-6 
per cent, than in 1872. The decrease was shared by all the 
central Duab and eastern Eohilkhand and was explained by all 
the district officers as due to the drought of 4878 and the terrible 
fever epidemic of 1879. The density was 528 persons per square 
mile. Of the 1723 villages and towns four, Parrukhabad, Kanauj, 
Fatehgarh,andElaimganj, contained over 10,000 inhabitants, four 
had less than 10,000 but more than 5,000; 162 had between 1,000 
and 6,000 ; and 1,663 had less than 1,000. Of the total population 
8S'8 per cent, were Hindus, among whom the percentage of males 
was 64'6, while among the Musalmans the proporlaonfi of the sexes 
were almost equal, males exceeding females by only 06 per oenh 
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In Igtle* ioll i t } lU 1'3 OJiaauotl U 

\ olinc a«d ID lb9i the district total had stmk io 658,081, a 
cVen-ase of 5*60 pt'V conn, Tho IojjS was common all the cahsrls 
ft\c('pt Kairauj. nhieh i*clnnu«l a small inerease of 2 per cent. 
and ^y^i<5 atU'dmiud to a rmmlvot’ of cansos, amojig which wejc 
tkmUmago c auaod Kj iioods, ti lufth lato of raorlaHtj' duo to 
flowi.'ll \ isi tat urns oi Hioin*a, and n cojtlinual epidemic of fovoj*. 
Th.' popnktiosi of Fatrukliabad miy had diminiKhcd from 79,761 
to 76,032 m spite of nhe voccut CitUBiuwtioii of iho Im-i cuuneef- 
ing it With Ckvvn[iO}-e ami Tiomljay. and tht* weavoj'S and < otiou 
pTihiters Wore said to ho leaving tin* town in ooartdj ijf ftfchei 
eniploynV'Hi,. The fuanhor of towns and vdkg<js wan now 
retnrncd jh of vchudi 1,5,7 1 eoJitniiUid less than 1,1)00 

mhalutauw j 147 hotwion 1, 1^)0 and .7,000 j mv howoen ,7.000 and 
H),000j while KauatiJ (17,016) and Fatrukhaiiad alono oxceedod 
15,^00 The totiil Jiiimhor of uihahitcrl sii-ex was d,820, and the 
deiJSUY of iho p<;pniation vras -lOO*! to thesqnaro naSe. 

d’he, jiutt iUitttidv was a dry one, and thy cojnpuyat.ive effects 
of etoessivo jfctid doficiout mnifall in this di«uu4. wore vvoll 
iilnstrjitcii 5iy the figures oi the last ecjisu^ uj 1903. dlu* popula- 
tion lortO to 625,612, the highest, figute yet rccmxlod and an 
incK'usts of T'6 during the iui years. The Kananj tabjil, Vrhwh 
bail alone sttcceSsfully withstood the wet seasons, was tho only 
onft*i,o suffer fnmj 1 ho di ought, and lost 2'6.1 per Oent. of jts 
pop\di«.30n. Al! the other tahailK, which wero protc'ctod hy oajuil 
irrigation, showed tnt'U‘as«.s vutying from 17 per eoui. m Kaim- 
ganj to 2*2 per cent, its Farrahhahad, and tlnwe tn geod reason lo 
heliovo that tho lusri In Kmnnij wan duo to nno'emwits of jk 
pepuIatJos to the moto prosporou^^ pimtiimx of tho district. The 
dernity of the population por square mile w^rs 568-5, or, exelud- 
rng the city of l^a!'nikSis})afl, 561*7, Of iho si^f tah-dki the rno.^t 
popnlous was Farrekhti had wUh a density of 740-6 to bho square 
milo, KananJ eommg newt with 681 , and then Chhiiwaman with 
527*9, while Tirwa had 4.75, ICairnganj 4C2‘7, and Aligarh dOL 
How far the dec roast* in population het-wten 3 SSI and 1891 
and the iaerease during the following decade were due to migra- 
tion caJinot be aceiiralely ascertained, but gome light is thrown 
ou the qnef^iion by the rotorna a* owing the birth placea of the 
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people. From tiiese it; appears that in 1 901 the percentage oi the 
inhabitants born in the distriet was 88-45, while 9-74 were 
natives of contiguous districts and 1*78 per cent, of other parts 
of India. Of all the persons enumeiated in India who gave 
Farnikhabad as th'eir birth-place 86*03 per cent, wei e then resid- 
ing in their native district, while 1246 per cent, were found in 
other diHtricta of the province, and -61 in other provinces of 
India The proportion of emigrants to the population born in 
the district was thus lS-07 as compared with 1560 in 1891, and 
it is clear that the series of prosperous seasons had brought about 
a eonsiderablo return of emigrants. The peicentage of immigrants 
to the total population was 11*5, and among thase females out- 
numbored males by nearly two to one, This is a phenomenon 
of universal occuneace, and is due to the marriaga custom which 
prosei’ibos the taking of a bride from another caste subdivision. 
In the city of Farrukhabad the proportion (4 foreigners was 
slightly larger than in the disbrici; as a whole, natives forming 
86-45 per cent, of the total. 

In 1901 Farrukhabad contained 1,697 inhabited towns and 
villages, of which 1,168 contained less than 500 inhabitants 
apiece; 340 contained between 500 and 1,000; 144 between 1,000 
and 2,000 *, 37 between 2,000 and 5,000 ; while eight exceeded the 
latter figure. Besides the municipality of Fai-rukhabad there 
are five towns adminietered under Act XX of 1856, namely 
Shamsabad, Chhibramau, Tirwa, Talgram and Thatia. Kairnganj' 
and Kanauj, formerly administered under the above Act, are now 
notified areas. The urban population formed 18-6 per cent, of the 
whole, a proportion somewhat in excess of the pro'i'incial average 
of 11 ‘23, The villages are smaller than is usual in the division, 
the average number of inhabitants in each being only 479-52 as 
compared with 741-22 m Muttra and 689-40 in Agra, thougli here 
again the provincial average is exceeded. Most of the larger vil- 
lages are split up into hamlets, the cultivator preferring to live 
in close proximity to his fields, and the number of inhabited sites 
exceeds that of villages by nearly four to one. For the whole 
district the average number of persons per house is 6*76, while for 
the city of Farrnkhabad it is only 5'5. Both in towns and vil- 
lages the plan of the ordinary house is the same :^an open square 

a 
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or with ouo entrano^; surrtjUE*iL.cl 'tn all four sides ijy 

ifae dwe?Kiag rooms, whoso only opening lor tho admission of both 
light and mr is tb@ door, 3mt wiiile m the vHI&gos the hmldiag 
ma^^rml is uftmiHy mud, m 6he wm os briok is more oommnn and 
the gfsaior scarcity and oust of land has led to the addition t if 
several shnejs. 

Of the total population 500,897 worn mains and 42-1,935 
females, the latter thus standing tu the former in the proportmu 
of 848 to 1,000, This iJ&fect of females is cummon to tlie Duah 
diaiiicta, but excluding the districts of JDehra Dun aaid Kami Tal, 
wbete the eonditious are peculiar, there are only two m the 
provinces where the proportion u£ females is smaller. In the 
provinces as a whole the proportion is 937 to S ,00D, and in the 
east females prepondorato, Ko explanation of the phenomenon 
has yot }>cen given. The practieo of infantleiclo, which in the 
past no duaht contributed to keep down the number of Wiunen, 
is now extinct, and the vital statistics show that every year the 
male births considerably czoeed. the female, Kor can the 
oaalment of fexnalaa bo assigned as a reason, for the motives 
which prompt such a line of action are as operative in the east aa 
in the west. Thero would appear to be some ohsenre cliiaBfcic 
ittfiuenoc at work which oaases a gradual and almast regular 
increaso in the proportion of females from north-west to south- 
east of the jwoviacea in both the sub-fiimalayan districts and 
the Indo-Gaagotie plain. And tins geographical variation is not 
confined to these provinces, for the proportion for tho Punjab on 
the cenaua of 1901 is 866, for these provinces 937, and for Bongal 
99S, Jn the city of Parrukhabad, where & variety of artificial 
conditions interfere with the causes at work in the district, the 
proportion of females rises to 938, 

Hinduism is the dominant religion in Farrukhabml, no kss 
than 814,658 persons or 87*99 por o&nfc. of the total population 
declaring their adherence to that creed. Of the remamdev 
106.880, or 11*64 pm* cent,, were Musalmans, 2,165 belonged to the 
Arja Samaj, 1,128 were Cfenstiaus, 741 Tains, 183 Sikhs and 117 
Buddhists. The Musalmans of this district, unlike those of the 
Qeighljouring districts, have increased at a slower rate than the 
Hindae, the respective percent^^ of iacrciiwe being 74 wad 7 S 
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durlHg the decade. The Arya Sainaj has made remarkable 
strides here as in other Duab districts, la 1881 no membefs 
were returned, but lu 1891 its adherents numbered 877, and in 
1901 they had increased to 2,155. Jains, on the other hand, 
have decreased in numbers, after rising from 314 in 1881 to 
3 ,048 in 1891. Buddhists are unusually numerous, only Allahabad 
and Almora leturnmg a higher figure amoug all the districts in. 
the provinces. The Sikhs are nearly all in Government service. 

Christian missionary effort is represented in Parrukhahad 
by the American Presbyterian Mission which began operations 
in 183S, when the Eev. H. Wilson came to the district. 
Pifty orphans collected by a emUan at Patehpur and twenty 
more of whom Captain Wheler had taken charge at Patehgarh 
were handed over to him, and these formed the nucleus of the 
new organization, in 1841 the mission was granted a fifty-year 
lease of a tract of land about a mile to the south-west of Pateh- 
garh, Here an industrial school was staued and the children 
as they grew up w'ere taught various trades and farming, until 
in course of time a village, named Eakha, was organized. Pox 
the first few years the esperimenc was eminently successful. 
The tent factory, in particular, became famous and for some 
time brought in a profit of 200 per cent, on the capital invested, 
but after the Mutiny the mission relinquished the control of it 
into the hands of the native converts, and though for a time the 
industry continued to prosper the temptations of drink and 
improper business methods proved too strong, and the business 
ultimately collapsed, the whole tract of land having a few years 
ago to be returned to Government, The first church was erected 
at Eakha in 1856, but was partially destroyed with all the other 
mission buildings during the Mutiny, the walls and steeple 
alone escaping. The Mission now maintains four churches and 
a number of educational institutions, among which may be men- 
tioned a boys’ high school and a central school for girls at 
Farrukhabad, a girls’ boarding school at Rakha, and at Burhpur 
a boys’ boarding and industrial school and a training school for 
mission workers. Both the boarding schools have an average 
enrolment of over 125, while the average attendance at the high 
school exceeds 300- Medical work has also recently been started. 



Cfi Farriik) rfr * 

Ihe \ aat sTsajoniv oi Hin<lifb nx Ihjfs aa m olbt} district's of 
in& iro-^inc.s mil***! fo ?peoify tho parfeicnki’ ser-t or religions 
dojjoffijaatioji to ^hich ibt'V ?3 k 1 o^nng io tljo ansat’s 

factory oauire o? th» n*pl;es r* nnad by ila ouaiucmors ai- the 
rcitbiis uo ariloiiipr ■vca‘i mafly ty tabulcdo tcort- than a h-x% of the 
roUn fil'd. nmu por cent, of the toial nymlce o! 

iJiHihis doolared rhumsoKps nHaiojhoi.w}.*), or In Uovera in otio 
wipivme (iotl, tvbilo itKoui halt that nisftii“.r de/daml Suva iii 
in? tlsfcir tntolary deity, 0;c W'«rsh£ppo3’'8 of Vifdnnt String mihor 
loss numerous again. i>f iho varmtJg st cm of Suiviam tlic best 
ropn sonkd was tJn- Idnyaji, foming ov*'. fill jx'r eyjii. of tk 
wh'do, wij'jBo nu'mhers wn^^hip ill»!u«lcfv, through ik- medixm 
of tbo pimllic tmldcm, as (ho IkprfdiU'i r. Xi-urly half Use 
VakSiiiavife'i worn Kamanandis, a Itigh proisortsoii prohahl}* das, 
iiko the rtthonvko iju xpiunidv ineytijw in tho miwhors of this 
fioct ail ..ovm the prfivirwve, to tk'’ tfud I hat "it vva^ {ho fn-st of 
the low seasM’hoso namu \\<-rfl given :is oxiimpks, and was 
fehoreforo ss-,koU«l hy many enmnorators as « suit ahk- sect to 
record {or lursuns nho uamod Vtbhtiu as ibdr (ut<*laiy ikoty hut. 
could Tuit say what sect they ixlongid to *’ Tito i>uly other 
sf'cts fuutsd 111 ariy mjmlHirs wore tk- follinvo!''' of Xanak iShah, 
oi whom tliore were f>,ir'fk and Kahiriiaathi.s, wdjo nutstcrod 
4,129 nacaihers. 

Thn varmty of castes represenfed in the dmivk't id largo, no 
loss than f)7 iioiiig roivmdl «t the misu*}, exc’ln'.d'rt of suhvasteg, 
wink' "j99 pomnis did not sfjocjfy tk Ir casto. I’hongh mmy oi 
the casttiS were .sparsely rvpfWHtod, luetdy had over ten 
thousntad momhers aptecg aud made up f-otvieeu tliom nuarly 90 
per OGUt. of the total lltnda populatioci, while sevi ral eoiiipara* 
tively taro castes were found Iwre in miustially large sum- 
hors. 

First in |wint. of nwnbor omc the Kisatts with 93,833 
representatives, or 11 *52 per cent, of tho total Hinds (joptdatioa. 
’.rhe nttmhor is remarkahk, as only 349 mGtiiherb of the ciwte are 
found in the rest of the divisioB, and it re almost uuhntwis 
otnsido Kohlikhand, Oodh and Ktimaum The KisuHs an* esed' 
lent cultivators, regi'mbling m their meihods tim J..odhaff of other 
districts, and form the backbone of the cKstrirt agn’ealture 
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They are found plentifully in every tahsil though Tirwa and 
Farrukhabad are their chief strongholds. 

Ghamars numbeied 93,321, or 11*46 pei cent, of the total 
Hindu population, and were distributed pretty evenly throughout 
the district, though they Avere comparatively rare in the Aligarh 
tahsil, while in Kanauj they outnumbered every other caste and 
formed over 13 per cent, of the whole population of the tahsil. 
They are employed in cultivation and as general laboureis. 
Though they own no land in proprietary right, they hold 4*6 per 
cent, of the tenants’ area, and are good, hard-working cultiva- 
tors. 

Ahirs came third with 89,273, oi 10‘96 per cent, of the 
Hindu population. They head the list in Farrukhabad and 
Haimganj and are also found in considerable efeiength in tho 
other tahsils. Primarily herdsmen, they have gradually taken 
to cultivation, and thoir villages are often situated in the midst 
of usetr plains Avhere thoy originally settled for the sake of the 
grazing. They aro however indifferent cultivators, and their 
villages are generally lufeiior. They hold rather less than 2 per 
cent, of tho total area of the district as pioprietors, and nearly 
14 per cent, of the tenants’ area is in their hands. 

The fourth place was taken by Brahmans with 76,635, or 
9-28 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Their distribution 
is very equal, but they occur in greatest force in Chbibramau, 
where they are the most numerous caste. As landlords they 
take the nest place to Thakurs, holding slightly over 19 per cent, 
of the total area, though they have lost more than 15 per cent, 
of their possessions since tho last settlement. The Bishengarh 
estate, which was formerly one of the most important in the 
district, has now been nearly all sold up, and the two largest 
Brahman proprietors are now Chaube Bhajan Lai of Chhibra- 
mau and Pandit Lachmi Haraiu of Parrukhabad, As cultivators 
Brahmans hold about 16 per cent, of the tenants’ area, but they 
make only moderately successful farmers. The Brahmans of 
this district belong mostly to the Kanaujiya subdivision which 
takes its name from the ancient city of Kanauj, and though the 
members of the khathul, or sis highest clans, are extremely 
particular in the observance of rules of ceremonial purity, other 
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Kauaujsyas do not slirmk trom agncnUiii soldiering oi service, 
and &ej fujmsh many reermts for Brahman regiments, 

Bajputs or iThaknrs namhorod 72.TS2, or 8 ^^3 |>oi' cent, of 
the total Hindu population, and have iacroased very largely 
since theprevions goilsus,, when they musterod dp.5yi. Though 
they still rank only iifah in pouit of numhers ih>,y an* in ythor 
respects ly far the most important atsto in iht* Uiatriefc. holding 
nearly S8 per cent, of the total area of the district as pri^priotors, 
while as tenaufi^. they oultivate 20 per cent, of tho holdings’ aroa. 
As cultivators they are about on a par with Brahmans, and the 
smaller proprieiOM arc very goiwrally ”mdohi>, Hike their hrethreu 
in tho neighbouring districts o£ Eteh and Mainpuri, they ha-s o lost 
heavily during the period of tho hist eettlemoiit, nearly 14 j^>or 
coat, of thoir pos.sc3sio ns having pnsseil into vothor hands. The 
caste is .somewhat unevoidy distiibufod over the di-jinctf, the throe 
talisils of Tirwa, Karrnkhabad and Ah’garh containing botwoen 
fehem aomc 75 par cent, of tho whole, while m iho Ia,sfc*namGd 
Thakars aro the moat nutasrous caste. 

The Rajpai tribe is made np of a number of clans, and 
of the more important of these some aeeomd may here ho 
^ven. Hirst in point of number come the. Bathors, with 7,852 
momljers, forming 10*7 per cent, of tho whole chin They 
claim dcBcent from Baja .f&iehand of Kanaiy, wh<» wcw defeated 
and slain by Shahabnid-din Qhori in 1103, hnt unfortnnfttely 
modern rosaareh has proved that liaja to have belonged to the 
Gaharwar sopt. A Bathor dynasty, ftiundccl by Barjati Pal, was 
established at Khor, aoar the untdern Shaw.*Jaba£i, nnUl the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Karan, the eiglsth ihija, was cupelled 
by the kmg of Jauupur, and it is through Karan ;hat tlie 
Harrnkhabad Eathors claim descent from Ilaja Jaiehaud. They 
originally settled in tho Muhamtoadniwl paigana, ivhmiee they 
spread over Shams abad West, and they are said to have occupied 
the Amritpac pargana some three coaturies ago, where they 
founded Raiepur liathori and other idliages. The most imponaut 
member of the elan is now the chief of Khimsepar in Shattisahad 
East, who still bears the title of lino, Tho Bathers own i%5SB 
acres, or rather over one-tenth of the total area hold by Thakura, 
Nest in number to tho Eathore oome tho Olaiahaiw with 6,219 
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represeutatives, or S-fti o£ the Thaknr population. They claim 
a common descent with the Chauhans of Mainpnri from Prifhiraj, 
the last Ohauhan king of Dehii, killed in 1398 by Sbahah-ud-din 
Ohon. Their traditional history centres round the ruined fort of 
Jijhota in the Kaimganj tahsil, whose foundation is ascribed to a 
Kaja Jogajit who settled there some sixteen generations ago. 
They now own over 15,000 acres and have been increaBing their 
possessions since tlie last settlement. The Ganrs, who nnmboxed 
5,045 or 6'8 per cent, of the Thakuis, held at the time of the 
settlement 26,252 acres as proprietors. They are said to have 
coma from Rohilkhand under two brotliers, Sarhe and Earhe, of 
whom the former settled in Shamsabad West, while the latter 
occupied Shamsabad East and Bhojpnr. The Bais Tbaknrs, 
who of course say they came from Daundia Kheia, established 
themselves fiist in parganas Sakatpur and Saurikh, and, then cross- 
ing the Isan, in a few villages in Chhibramau and Talgram. 
A large colony of Bais is also found in Paiamnagar. As land- 
holders the Bais now rank second among the Thaknr clans, 
holding 59,662 acres, though they lost over 22 per cent, of their 
estates during the currency of the 1870 settlement. The Som- 
bansis, of whom 4,221 were enumerated, are a tribe of more 
importance in Oudh than in the province of Agra, and compara- 
tively rare in the rest of the division. It is in the Aligarh 
tahsil, which borders on Oudh, that they are found m greatest 
strength, and in that tahsil they hold 26,644 acres, or nearly 
a quarter of the total area, their possessions in the remainder of 
the district amounting to only 667 acres. The Gaharwars num- 
bered 3,866 and have now but a shadow of their former iraport- 
anee, Chandradeva, who seized the throne of Kanauj in 1099 
A-B,, was a Gaharwar, and his descendants continued to reign 
there for over a century until the defeat of Jaichand by the 
Musalman invaders. Their own family legends state that the 
clan originally came to the district under two brothers named 
Man and Mahesh. The former settled in pargana Amntpur, 
where his followers acquired forty-two villages, which fact has 
given the name Bialisi to their territory. Mahesh settled in 
Bhojpnr ; and the tract lying to the south-east of that pargana, 
and known by the name of the Gaharwari, was populated by that 
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iniiieh of fehe Un JT w <\ali u \ari> st ll S a i>,s the 
1 h uhni auvl m iJhajjmr, while thtui- Iwtisl iwssesfijous 
m tlu> diSU’iot uiaouai fttn'S, i iio l^r^iuiacs 

or Pomard, who n>iaii)vrui onh are feea.rrti3y foiiad oarsiA 

the Ahgaili kilwh, Ai'ooidnig Lo i/hcir m%ii fracLfious &hfy 
Hctfcicd fcovorai eeiiUmas ago tn juiJgHna Aairhpisr hy favoar oi 
the Ihya oi Khor. The sons or Uw'ir leader Sindhpal Mutgh 
r^narrollod with aud ^\»;ro expolL'd hy Paiiit Pai, ti^u Kay^torh 
ffliatstoi' o! the iiaja, hut one son, Sah, tePnned and 

vocovered tho ostak' 'rbe Ihuiwars are sidi iho leading land- 
hoWorfi sa Amritpiir, r-oming sc<'Oufl iu the who]o Aligarh taUd 
ho tho Sombaiisisj aith 2'i,0t5s aeroa. The thihlol who n!}ati> 0 !£-»d 
2j“i7d, have then* hiaihptaruuB m rho Ihrwa tahsih ■leisure rhoy 
ftfeili own 0ji>75 ai-rns though tl)t:y havo lusi oVer a third oi their 
po s>' 3 siouam t-hat tah?il clunng tho currenoy of (Iso last w/Alemoof. 
They arc of the tJahhil gotru and speftk at C'Hitor sw the iionuj 
of thuir ftuoosfcoa's (Jovdnd Ra/>, dm foundc'r n£ fho eobny, j« 
said to havo come with Firtluraj. die JJehll jinnete m hs.*, o.ej/edi- 
ttou ti^ainsfc -faiehand of Kaiiau}, and io have w-rt ivul ItJO 
villages in this district tind the adjoioAig patgnnas of Cawiiporo 
as a reward for the valour ho diajdayw-d. From him the (»ahlots 
have proseiwed a pedigreo, i»ufc as the imuihor of gos»mat?o«s ifc 
show's inr'ohos the ealculatiou of ovor forty ywiis to a genorawon 
it is prohaldo that some names Imve dropped out of the list. 
The Porihars are a elim which has fallun very far from its old 
ostotc. Tuottgh it can now only muekit I/si." repraontativofT in 
the diatriot aad owns only aciosi it ooco gave it jogs to 

K&nmj whost.' ilotainion lasted for more than two ecatutiea, 
from 810, whoa Nagahhata came fcoin PajputfUja md conquered 
the kingdom, to iOlO, vyhon fcfio city was taken iiy Mahmud of 
GhaKai. Paghels are a clan for wlmia eopantte figures were 
nob given at the lOCOiiE census, hut in 1891 they numhored 2 8 BI 
and were eompamw voly rare in most other district'^ of the 
provineofi. They trace their origin to Madhogarh, and ds: their 
eettJeinejit is the time of daya tlhaadra, a story which is home 
out by Abnl Fazfi. Their original settlement was not iusignifi* 
cant, hut m a clan they have long since lost ail influonoe, and 
thwr name is only worthy of aoto be the Baja of Tirwa 
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belongs to it Tlie Bdgliels own 103,9^3 acres, oi more than 
a quarter of the entire Thakur bolding in the district, but most 
of this belongs to the Baja of Tirsra and farther details -will be 
found under the history of his family 

Aftei Bajpnts come Kaohhis with 69,706 representatives, oi 
S'56 per cent, of the total Hindu population. They aie found in 
considerable numbeia m every tahsil, but are most plentiful in 
Farriikhabad and Kaimganj, those two tahsils between them 
containing nearly half the Kaehhis in the district. Hero as 
elsewhere they are first-elase cnltivators, specialising in the 
intense cultivation of small areas, particularly in the environs 
of towns. They pay higher rents than any other easto, ' a 
distinction which rhey owe partly to their superior skill which 
enables them to get moi'e out of their laud, and paitly to the 
fact that theii style of mailcet-gardeuing requires the best 
quality of soil. 

Next in mmeiical importance come Gadariyas, of whom 
thcro were 20,649, or S'64 per cent, of the total Hindu population. 
They are properly shepheids, goathculs and blanket-weavers, 
but many of thorn have taken to cultivation and proved them- 
selves very fairly successful faimcis, being leckoncd considerably 
superior to the Ahire, who have adopted a similar change of 
habits. 

Kurmis numbered 28,495, or o 50 per cent, of the total 
Hindu population, a figure which is not aqiproached. by any 
other district of the division. They rank with the Kaehhis aa 
the licst cultivators in the district, though then style of farming 
is broader and on a larger scale. Though less than half as 
numerous as the Kaehhis they hold voiy nearly as much land as 
tenants, but cultivating soils of all qualities as they do, they pay 
somewhat lower rents. Their distiibution among the tahsils is 
very uneven, the groat bulk of the caste being found in 
Kariukhabad, Kanaiij, and Kaimganj, whileaeross the Ganges 
they are almost unknown. 

Kahars aggregated 25,940, or S-i9 per cent, of the entire 
Hindu population. Sometimes called Ghimars, their traditional 
occupations are fishing, the cultivation of water-nuts, and 
palanquin carrying. They also engage to a consideiable extent 
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itt ordinary eidtlvafcToa itJiil hold ovfcr Ijon th.on8fi,ad aero@ as 
fcenante. 

Banias vvero onumerated tA t;ac numbor o£ 22^600, or 2'77 
per cent, of tho total Hindu inopuiaticn, 'fiiwr stonb imj>oitanfc 
local sul)-easl03 arc the Agar'iaU and UiSiars, of whom tho 
former aro mostly hankers and money-lenders on a largo hcalS; 
while the latter are petty shop-ke<‘j_H>r.3 asd trader*, la Farrukh- 
abadj as ia ofehor distnetS; Ikunas are nowadays hiramg their 
attention to ills land as a jtrofitahlc forat of invostmout, and 
though they as yet own under 4 jrer emd. of the total area they 
hare iueroa^ed thuir po^sc'sstous 5;y over 7S pur cent, siaeo the 
1870 settlomeatj and tho process of aefj^uisition continues s^toadily. 

Of thv other Hindu castes I’ouad in the district none 
occur in uumW-rs axcesdiug 20,000 and hut few call for sjiecial 
coiumerit. Those exceeding l(>,0tl0 in iiumher are the Td[is 
(175,066), Dhohm(l6*,341),DhauukH (15,016), Kom (15,718), Ism 
(13,470), Lohars (12,108), Kayasfehs (11,056), Bhfti'hhtmjae (11,813) 
and Kumhars (11,420). 'Tho^e aie all woli-kuown fcn}?oe and 
proaeut no local peculiaritios. Hoxc m order eomo Bashais, 
Bhangia, Sonars, Khatiks, H&x/is, Malife, Faq'us, Bahoriyag, 
Ciihipis, l-'afcVTHs, JoshiSjBhatfl, Bcldars, SadJia, Kalwnrs, Luniyas, 
Tamolia and Nats, all of whom exceed 2.000 in numfKjr. The 
Sadhs are a caste which is almost peculiai l^arrukhabad, 
though there am one or two small colonios of them elsewhere, 
They were rolariicd at the census as a Hijstlji easto, and it haa 
liocn hold judicially that tho Hindu law of Huccosaion applies to 
them, hut they should peihaps rather ho rugavd.d a« an iude^Ksud- 
ont sect, for they follow none of the ordinary piaeiieos of 
Hinduism. They ate Unitarians, worshippittg ono God, the author 
of the universe, under Iho name of S^atya Gum, or Batya Xom, and 
permitting no material repreaentation of him of any kind. Tlieir 
religion, forbids them either to tell a lie or to takes an oath, and 
they are prohibited from using any Jdnd of drug or iutosicant. 
Adults arc supposed to w^oar a white dress but no caste marks are 
allowed. Almost all the eommumty is conuemrated in the city 
of Farrokhabftd, whore they occupiy almost exclusively on© of 
the city muhallfts, the “ Sadhwara.” There are elsewhere Sadhs 
who till the soil, hut here they are townsfolk par® aod eunple 
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The oloth'printltiff: iadustry is entirely iti their hands, and the 
richer merabers o! the comaxanity are baakers anvl merchants 
while some are large landowners. The poorer are traders and 
artisans, Conuection. with other colonies of Fladhs is maintained 
by annual gatherings of the sect, held in. turn at its various 
centres. The Sadh wears a distinetave headgear consisting of 
a hard, round, white hat like an inverted bowl and his customary 
salute ia performed liy holding np both hands with the palms 
outwards. Of the smaller castes the Radhas and Bhagats may 
be mentioned on account of thoir comparative rarity, nearly 
half the provincial total of the latter tribe being collected in 
Farrubhabad, Both are professional singers and dancers and 
are found in greatest strength in the city of Farrakhabad, though 
a few occur in the oiher tahsils. 

The census recurns show that as is usual in these provinces 
the Sunnis of Farrakhabad vastly outnumberthe Shiahs among the 
Musalmana, the latter seoc forming only 3 per cent, of the total 
Musalman population. The minor sects are quite unimportant, the 
Lalbegis, who weie the most numerous, amounting only to 1,562, 
a figure which coiuoldes almost exactly with the number of Musal- 
man Bhangis enumerated. The Musalmans of the district are 
subdivided into no less than 53 different castes, the converts from 
Hiuduism having in many eases retained then old caste names 
along with a number of their caste oust eons. But most of these 
are of little imp> or tan.ee, having in nineteen instances a member- 
ship of under a hundred, while fifteen others have less than 500 
representatives apiece. The two gieat castes which between 
them comprise over 60 per coat, of the total hfuhammadan 
population of the disiict are the Pathaus and the Sheikhs. 

As might be expected in a district where the Bangash 
Afghans so long held sway, the Pathans, or persons of Afghan 
descent, take the first place with 34,739 representatives, or S2'50 
per cent, of the total Musalman population. They still muster 
most strongly in the neighbourhood of the earlier Bangash 
strongholds, Kaimganj and Fatrukhabad, over 70 per cent, of 
the tribe being collected in those two tahsils. Of their various 
Bubdivisiona the Baugaah is the most numeroos forming 11 1 
per cent of tb» whol® clan# wlnle Qhorjjs, Khatoks and YusafsaK 
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hefcu'voa iihcni lonkilutu atiotlvi' |>“i‘ m-, TIji- 

family of i’ttriakiuUtati., of ttii iis'<'itunii ^HU iio^E^ivon lal «5 

i-i I ’a) fc-uacl ol! iho MilKii'iif-iou, A ‘ionaiii numSjer o 

PatiiaaSj ^uvii-iuikily iiwrtt' from iv:vinjgjinj» muiwt in tho mmy 

Koxt m uitiniior to PAihaii^ t-oiau ^*^h'nlihrt, vljo luurik'roc 
2!],yi£ oi‘ par tvnK oi iho t&lai Alubaimati poiialabion 

Thoy m«ludu ihc majority of ip-x oonvtjtn to and it n 

lutkiral that thi.y bhould k' inunoi'oii-^ whyti tlic pronely tl/Jug 
?«ai of iiio oai’lior iJaii'f&sh N.i%Tia!n ifo femiimiwteiL Thoij 
two prumipal wilidumioti- aiv the ijnnshi and fita vchiuh 

form res^Kctirely o8’2 and ,16*2 (a'l cent, ut the whoio tribe, 
Tho tobbjls of ikiTukluiltitd aofl Kauauj aM thoiiM htof bU'oug" 
holdsj bur they tm iV>u!i(l tn fail iiumhoc" aU o%er tho dip- 
Jnt t. 

Bohnas or l,>ifunu'!, ilu* Oiuito of eottounounla^ Ttinrohored 
7,122, uud 8aiyuts 'pii- latk'v ?in* oi '•ousidtirahiy greuvu' 

importaiioi- Uuui (iy'ir comparauvriy Hmull inifnlmrs irnggout, jw 
aL>\Qj.al of iha [uiu'upal laxullovds uri. AfLur Micm coiuo 

,TuUvhw>, 4,200, FtMpro, UatJiist, 2,0-n, {uai BajputK, 2,405, 

Tho lubt-n&iatKl, ■'.tho nw foJivoi'Ui from tlu variouiv Bajput 
olatw, skli fom atliatiurt clasis auiong tho of Fairukli- 

ftbad, and art soiaLtiiiiob kaowu ns'llmkur JN'ottmuslijiiH, Many of 
them iiavx not yet altogolhoi ahaurloneti tiu'ii flindu iraditioas, 
though the oxkmt to u'hioh ihosi; >Jutvivo (liffcxb greatly iu 
diSorent villages and th -ir provakatci* htiG greatly dimiiubiicd 
iu tho ia^t gonfratiom But thcio ttre fovt AUmalmaK iUjputs 
■vvho would ©At heof. In some villages, usiiefialiy in pavgaaa 
Bliojpur, fchti class systom of warriago is rutaiuod, and Brahmans 
aro oallod III to dotoraniio ttio aufepusious day for Iho wtddmg. 
i’hoy still use thit-o/iowAa aud plaster the giound afresh for eookuig, 
while their women wear the lahnyii^ axul have ihoir tsftjs pierced 
ill tho ilindu fanIaou, A largo uunibir of the AI usalmaa Rajputs 
are the descendants of fcho e/mfu» of Alulminraad Khun, the first 
Basgash Nawah, who had a passion for eon vm ting to Islam all 
the Hindu hoys of whom ha could got hold, and Is supposed to 
have made some 4,000 efeeitts during his bfetimo, many of them 
hoing the sous of powerlxd rajas who had been delceded. iu battlu, 
INoit in order ooma Mambars Bhangls, Qomabs, JKnnjrw, 
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Mughals and Tawaifs, no other caste being found in numbers 
exceeding a thousand. 

Accoiding to the census returns the agricultural population, 
in 1901 amounted to 60 9 per cent, of the whole, while -8 per 
cent, were engaged in the kindred pursuits eonnocted \\ith the 
breeding and care of animals. The foimor iiguro is lower than 
the piovinuial average of 66‘4 and considerably smaller than any 
leturned in the snriounding districts The industrial population, 
on the other band, was eompamtively laige, comprising 17*7 per 
cent of the whole community. The most important occupations 
represented were tlie manufacture of textile fabrics and diess, 
irhieh accounted for about oiie-tbird of the whole class, rathei 
less than anotler third lieing engaged in the provision of articles 
of food and dnnk, while the remainder were mamly engaged in 
the working of wood and metal and the production of vessels of 
glass and eai then. ware. General unskilled labour, oihei than 
agricultural, absorbed 6*4 per cent and personal service 6*1 pei 
cent. The transport and storage of goods employed 1 9 percent., 
while *9 per cent were engaged in commerce, as mei chants, 
bankers oi agents. Goverament service took up 1 5 pei cent , 
and 2 per cent belonged to the various learned and artistic 
pr ofessions. This is an nnusually large proportion, butthe elassih- 
eation is a wide one coveiing a variety of occupations ranging 
from religion down to dancing. The percentage of the popula- 
tion possessing means of subsistence independent of any occupa- 
tion was 1*5, and this again was a comprehensive class, m eluding 
gentlemen of property. State pensioners, mendicants and indivi- 
duals maintained at the expense of Government m jails and 
leformatoiies. 

In Fariukhabad, as in the lest of the Western Gangetic 
Plain, Western Hindi is the universal language, the particular 
dialect in geneial use Ijeing the Kanaujia. According to the 
census leturns, 99 91 per cent, of the inhabitants of the district 
spoke Western Hindi as their mother-tongue, the remaining 
*09 per cent, consisting of the various immigrants and foreigners 
domiciled in the district It is rather in grammatical forms 
than in vocabulary that the local dialect d ffors from those lu 
use n the rest of the projincefi the words for eating ploTighing'^ 
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and other every-day aetiona being much the 'same as elsewhere, 
Earrukhabad has in the past produced a considerable number 
of men of letters and historians, who flourished chiefly 
in the days of the Bangash dynasty. Such were Munshi 
Sahib Eai, editor of the Khu^/ida Qalmn (1746-47), or Letters 
of Eawab Muhammad ; Saiyid Hisam-ud-din Gwalian. com- 
piler of an original work on the leigns of his eontemporanes, 
the Nawabe Muhammad Khan, Qaim Khan, Imam Khan and 
Ahmad Khan, and author of the Khdatta-'i-Bangash, written 
apparently in the time of the first Kawab, During British 
rule have been published the Tm^hL~')~Fa,vrukhabad of Mufti 


‘VVali-ullah (1829-30); the Lauh-i-TcLvJch of Munavvar Ali 
Khan, edited by Mir Bahadur Ali (1839-40) ; and the FctWkgWi'h- 
nama of deputy collector Kali Eai (1845). Another history 
of uncertain date, written partly in bombastic Vtiso, le the 
Muharahat-i'Mugh'idiya ha Afghamya, or Struggle Ijefcween 
the Mughals aud Pathans. This Mr. Irvino believes to have 
been written in the eighteenth century by Kawab Baka-ullah 
Khan Alam, military governor of Kora in Eatchpur. Other 
half-forgotten poetical pieces have been composed by local min- 
strels such as BhabutiBhat of Ataipur near Kaimganj, who for an 
ode on Kawab Ahmad Khan’s victory at Khudaganj was reward- 
ed with a tax-free village. But the moat distinguished authors 
whose names are connected with the district lived there for 
a time only. Such were Ahd-ul-Qadir, writer of the Tarihh-i~ 
Badaoni, who once dwelt at Shamsahad : aud the poets Sauda 
and Mir Soz, who were for a long time in the employ of Kawab 
Ahmad’s minister Mihrbau Khan, himself a poet. There is eiill 
a certain amount of literary activity in the district, aa many as 
tuelve pnnting presses being m existence in the city of EarruMi- 

ahad, while one newspaper is published there. The first public 

htarj ^ folded by M. Ifand Kttore, . «l«d doyuty 
for m 1898, proyided by Mm a-itb » buUdmg aod a oumbor „£ 
viable booto vMiooe nm, papers being aUo taken in. This. 
wMeh M caUod the Diamond JubUee Library, was foUowed in 1399 

^»other,o^nedby Mr. Dewburef. who «. then 11“ ^ ol 

the dialiiol. The management oi IMe library is in the hands o£ a 
oommittee 0, forty ^ J* Mtd e^ 
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literary taste by placing within the -reach of all clasaea o£ the 
native community books which it would otherwise be impossible 
for them to obtain and read. JEngiish newspapers and periodicals 
as well as vernacular are subscribed to, and the librarj^ is open 
to the public. A third public library is in Kalmganj and was 
started a few years ago by Chaube Parmanand, Pai Bahadur. 

The forms of proprietary tenure occurring in this district 
aie for the most part the same as those found in other 
districts of the province of Agra. Of the 3,o63 mahals into 
which the 1,819 villages of tho district are divided, 931 arc owned 
in single cwm-iiidar-i, 1,501 in joint Mmindarij 489 in perfect 
pattidan, 557 in imperfect pattidari and 86 in hhalya- 
cha/ra tenures. Joint mrm'ndan is thus the most common 
form of tenure, and outnumbers the others iu every tahsil. The 
hhaiyaoJuira tenuro, on the other hand, is almost confined to 
the Sadar and Kaimganj tahsils, only five mahals being held 
under it iu Kanauj and Tirwa, while in Chhibramau and Aligarh 
it is unknown. There are a few taluqdari villages in pargana 
Sakatpur held by biswadars, or inferior proprietors who pay 
to the supcrioi proprietors a mallhana of 10 per cent, on 
the revenua. The Tirwa raj and other laige estates are some- 
times called todviqOiS ; but in these the superior and inferior 
rights, if such ever existed side by side, have been merged in 
the sole proprietors or zamindars The only class of landholders 
which exhibits any unusual features is that of the dobiswadars 
in pargana Sakrawa, This pargana was formerly the revenue- 
free domain of the Farrukhabad Ifawab. In 1846 an enquiry 
was instituted to ascertain the almost forgotten rights of subor- 
dinate proprietors ; and in some villages the cultivating bodies 
were found enjoying an undisputed tenth of tho village assets. 
F or this reason they were named dolnswadav'S, or holders of 
two Uswas in every btgha of 20. In commutation of their rights 
they received a rent-free portion of the village Jands, and this 
nankar they still enjoy. Outside Sakrawa dobiswadetrs are 
unknown except in M. Kaimpur of pargana Saunkh and 
Punther of pargana Xampil, | 

The proportion of the land held by the various castes % 
already been mentioned in the course of the description % Je 
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castes themselves, but it will be convenient to recapitalatc 
the facts here. Eajputs are still the principal laiidowness 
holding nearly 38 per cent, of the total area, as against ovei 
43 per cent, at the 1870 settlement. The gi'eato.sb losers have 
been the smaller proprietors, and the Raja of Tirwa has actually 
increased his estate Next in importance come BrahmanN with 
19 per cent, of the district in their hands, though ihey again 
have lost considerably, over 15 ptr cent of their domains having 
passed from them. Musalmans take the third place with 17 
per cent,, and Kayasths the fourth with 8 per cent , both classes 
having considerably extended their possessions since the last 
settlement. But their gains are insignificant when compared 
With those of the mercantile elasse.'a. Banias, who now rank fifth 
in the list of landlords, have added nearly 79 pot cent to 
their former area, while Khattns have increased then holding 
more than three-fold and Sadhs more than five-fold, Marwaris, 
who owned no land at all at the time of the ISTO settlement, now 
own 1,398 acres, and the Delhi and London Bank has acquired 
1,448 acres. Kurrais in this district hold even more land ns 
proprietors than as tenants and come does liehind Bamas ndfch 
well over 3 per cent, of the total area. Among the other castes 
in possession of small areas may he mentiont'd the Ahire, 
Tamolis and Lodhas, of whom the latter have only entered the 
ranks of proprietors during the last few years. It is a remark- 
able circumstance that the Thakurs and Brahmans are almost 
the only two castes in the district who have lost gionnd, all 
the others to whom reference has been made having gained at 
the expense of these two. The district is one of small owners, 
the only large estate, since the break-up of the Bishfengarh pro- 
perty, being that of the Eaja of Tirwa, 

This chief is a Baghel Eajput, who, like most of his clan, 
traces his origin to Baghelkhand or Eewa. Tradition alleges 
that the first of the family to settle in the district was one 
Bhairon Partab, a contemporary of Jaya Chandra, Raja of 
Kanauj. But the real founder of the house seems to have heea 
one Harhar Das, or hie son Dharam Das, who established him- 
self at Tusabari near Tirwa about 1700. His son, Dharam 
Baa moved to Tera. Khati and foimded Dharampor, but it 
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was not till the time of hia grandson, Pai'tab Singh, that the 
family became of any note, Partab Singh acted as agent for 
the Maratha governor of Kanauj, from whom he acquired thiity- 
five villages, and subsequently gaming the favour of the Oudh 
governor, Almas Ali Khan, was granted the title of Rao. Partab 
Singh had sis: sons, of whom the eldest was Sumer Singh, who 
fought in the army of Shujamd-daula at Busar and afterwards 
received from the emperor Shah Alam the title of Eaja and 
Sbma'nsdh of 3,000 His propeity was known as the Tirwa 
taltiqa, and consisted of eighty-seven villages. On Sumer 
Singh’s death without issue his next bi other Raja Dataar Singh 
succeeded to the title and estates with the exception of the 
taluqa of Thatia, which fell to the share of a younger brother, 
Laik Singh. He also obtained the title of Raja, and held seventy- 
one villages, which he left to hia son Chhattarsal The latter 
lesiated the British Government in 1805, and the fort of Thatia 
was taken by storm, the property was confiscated, but eventually 
two villages were restored to his adopted son, Sheoiaj Singh 
Pokhar Singh, the grandson of Sheoraj, rebelled dining the 
Rfutiny and the estate was once moie forfeited. Raja Damai 
Singh of Tirwa was succeeded by his son, Raja Anrudh Singh, 
who died in 1803. His eldest son, Raja Jaswant Singh, 
died in 1815 and the estate and title passed to his 
brother, Raja Pitam Singh, The latter was succeeded lu 
1835 by his son Jagat Singh, who died without issue m 
1857. He had adopted Udit Harayan Singh, a descendant of 
Eaja Anrudh Singh’s younger hrothor DhaukaT Singh The 
late Raja was only two years old at the time of the Mutiny, 
and the estate was managed on his behalf by his mother, who 
assumed an independent attitude during the disturbances and 
refused to pay revenue to the rebel leaders. The estate was 
managed by the court of wards after the restoration of order, 
and was released when the Raja attained his majority. Eaja 
XJdit Harayan Singh died in 1907 and was succeeded by 
his son, Hurga Narayan Smgh, who was born in 1896. The 
propas*^' has again come under management pending the 
attaininent of his majority by the new Raja. The estates in 
Farrukhabad consist of 136 entire villages and nine faitis in 

0 
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the tahsils of Farrakhabad, Tirwa^ Kanauj and Chhibramau, 
on which Es. 1,56^403 are paid as Tevenue ; and the Eaja also 
owns fifteen villages and two patl'is, paying revennc Es. 15,056 
in Mainpnri, thirteen villages and five pattis, revenue Es. 16,338. 
in Cawnpore; and one village, revenue Es, 1,640, in Etawah. 

Another important Tbakur landholder is the Eathor Rao of 
Khimsepur, who claims descent from the old Rajas of Khor 
The head of the family is the Eaja of Rampiir in Etah, and the 
Khimsepnr branch was founded by Ddai Ohand, who hci;tlu<l 
at Mandha m the Mahammadahad pargana in 1583 His grand- 
son, Eai Kishan Eao, built the fort at Khimsepur, which has 
eince been the headquarters of the family. His descendants hold 
a large property, but this has become gradually reduced by sub- 
division and other causes, and the estate though valuabh’ is now 
small. At the cession Eao Indarjit was in posse.saion. Ho died 


in 1826, and was succeeded hy hie grandson, Rao Hal Singh, who 
held the ©state till 1841. He was followed by Rao Pirthi Singh 
who died chadless in 1876, having adopted Baldoo Singh of the 
Halupur family. Rao Pirthi Singh remained loyal during the 
Mutiny, and was rewarded m 1863 with two villages. Eao 
Baldeo Singh died in 1887, leaving a widow, Thakurain Baisni, 
who held the property till her death on the 16th January 1900, 
The succession was disputed, and for some time the title 
remained in abeyance; but a contested adoption was finally 
decided in favour of Eao Partab Karayan Singh, the eon of 
Kunwar Ganesh Singh and a distant relative of Baldeo Sin^h 
On the 29th October 1907 Rao Partab Karayan Singh died and 
on the following day there was horn to him a son, named Udit 
Karayan Singh, who has succeeded to the title and esto The 
property comprises four entire villages and shares in eighteen 
others scattered over every tahsH in the district with the 

Zt r,f *“,!?’ ”7 “ Shamaabad 

pays Es. 6,089 in land revenue, was until three or four years aeo 
under the management of the court of wards ^ 

Another family of considerable importance, though of oom- 
settlement in the district, is tha/of the so 
ed Nawahs of Shamaabad. In 1824 Wawab Pad All Khan 
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th« Prime Minister of Nasir-ad-diu Haidar, King of Oudh, 
purchased three villages in the Farrukhabard tahsil. He died in 
1827, and m 1835 or 1836 his daughter Kawab Jafri Begam 
came to the district and settled at Shams abad, where she bought 
a good deal of laud. Her husband, Saiyid Muhammad Ali 
IChan alias Nawab Hoolah, claimed descent from the Safawi 
house of Persia and so from the Prophet's sou-in-law Ab. 
Jafri Begam, who died in 1887, left three sons and three daugh- 
ters, all of whom have mairied and had large families, so that 
the estate has bean much divided up. Of the three sons, 
S. Mnhammad Jafar Aii Khan, alias Hawab Piare Sahib, has 
already distributed his property, on which revenue to the amount 
of Rs, 12,238 is paid, among his heirs; S, Muhammad Wali 
Khan, alias Wawab Jan Sahib, pays Rs. 10,491 in revenue; and 
S. Muhammad Mehdi Ali Khan, alias Achchbay Sahib, with his 
sons Haidar Sultan and Safdar Sultan, pays R's. 10,045. One 
of the daughters, Patimab Saltan Begam, married a rais of 
Cawnpoie, where her children now live, though they still own 
land in Kaimganj paying revenue to the amount of Ra 5,698. 
The families of the other two daughters, Sakinah Sultan Begam 
and Taqiyah Saltan Begam, own respectively land paying 
Es, 6,609 and Rs. 6,843. All the members of the family, with 
the exception of the descendants of Fatimah Begam, reside at 
Shamsabad. 

Its historical associations entitle the family of the Jiawabs 
of Farrukhabadto mention though it has now fallen to a position 
of comparative nnimportance among the land-owning houses of 
the district. The rise and progress of the family form a part of 
the general history of the district and will be found detailed there. 
Suffice it here to say that its founder, the first Hawab, was a 
Bangash Pathau who sprang from the colony of Afghans still 
settled in and around Mau Rashidahad of Kampil. He was suc- 
ceeded by his younger son, the second Nawab, whose descendant, 
the eighth, was attainted for treason m 1857. He left two sons, 
Asgbar Husain Khan by his first wife, and Muzaffiar Husain 
Kbau by his second. Asgbar Husain Khan inherited a number 
of villages from his materual great-grandmother M”““™™at 
MujiVun Begum as wall a« other property from hia 
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laother. During his minority the estate was taken under tht 
management of the court o£ wards, but was leleased in 1871, and 
soon became enoumbered with debts. By 1&04 the witoJe pro- 
perty had been sold, and Asghar Husain Khan, who is an hono- 
lary magisterate of Farrukhabad, imw lives on a political pen- 
sion. His numerous cousins also diaw small penaioufi imdei 
the treaty of cession, but by successive partitions among eo-heiis 
the sums received are in most cases exceedingly small. 

The cultivating tenures prevalent iii the district aro the 
ordinary ones common to the whole province of Agra and call 
for no detailed description Tn 1903, at tht^ tinia of tho rocont 
settlement, the total holdings area amounted to 020,421 acres, of 
which 100,318 acres, or 16T per cent., were cultivated Ity the pro- 
prietors themselves as str or khudIaanU , 1 1,29S acres, or FS ]ici 
cent., were held by exproprietary tenants j 302,045 acres, or .58-4 
per cent., were held by occupancy tenants ; 125,287 -icres, or 0 8 
per cent., represented the area held rent-free for service or in other 
favoured tenures. The occupancy area had diminislicd by 37,942 
acres or 947 per cent during the currency of the 1870 settlement, 
mainly on account of the very serious depreciation caused liy 
the heavy rainfall between 1880 and 1888, whou numbers of 
occupancy tenants gave up the inferior poitious of their hold- 
ings, The enormous expansion of cultivation since tho settle- 
ment of 1870 has considerably altered the proportions held in tho 
various forms of tenure. The entire holdings area htis now 
mci eased to 716,131 acres, and though the aroa held in occupancy 
right has risen by 12,860 acres it is now only 52 4 per cent, of (he 
whole, while that held by tenants-at-will has increased to 20,225 
acres or 28-2 per cent. The assumption area, on the other hand, 
has dropped to 94,463 acres, or 13-2 per cent. ' l&proprietary 
tenants hold 14,414 acres, or 2*01 per cent,, and the rent- 
free area is 16,162 acres or 2-1 percent. O'hc pioportion of 
the area held in occupancy right difftTS considciahly in the 
different tahsils, varying from 66*1 per cent, in Tirwa to 40*2 
m Aligarh. As a general rule the occupancy and assumption 
areas will be found to vary inversely. In the Tirwa tahsii foi 
example the sir and kh-udkiskt amount only to 8 4 i >63 cent, of 
the whole, and in the Tirwa pargana, where only 4*8 per cent. 
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of tlie land is farmed by the proprietors themselves^ the occu- 
pancy percentage rises to 70-2, Conversely, in parganas Pahara 
and Amritpur, v^here the assumption area forms as much as 21 
per cent, of the whole, the area held hy occupancy tenants falls 
to 36 and 37 per oent. It is only the better class of land which 
lb capable of the continuous cultivation which confers occupancy 
rights and the larger the share of this reserved by the proprie- 
tors for their own cultivation the smaller will be the residue 
left for occupancy tenants. 

Thakura head the list of cultivating castes as they do that 
of proprietors, holding some 20 per cent, of the cultivated area, 
ISTest come Brahmans with 15 per cent., Ahirs with 14 per cent,, 
and Eisaus with 13 per cent- Kachhis, Musalmans and Eurmis 
each hold about 6 percent and Chamars between 4 and 5 per 
cent. Gadariyas hold about 3 per cent., among the other castes 
with yet smaller holdings being Eayasths and Eahars The 
best cultivators are the Eaohhis and Eurmis, though in most 
tahsils their methods are opposite, the Eaehhi going in for the 
intense cultivation of a small area while the Kurmi is the 
exponent of a broader cultivation In a Eurmi village the 
haThet ]8 equal to the manjha of an ordinary village, but the 
gauhan area is small. In the Fairukhahad tahsil, however, the 
Eurmi has changed his habits and cultivates a huge gauKan area, 
planted in rotation with maize, potatoes and tobacco, at the 
same time keeping up the cultivation of the outlying lands to 
an excellent standard. Eisans are very hard-working farmers 
and among the best tenants, as though they do not indulge in 
high cultivation their industry makes them exceedingly useful 
in poor villages where a constant struggle has to be maintained 
against ha'ns. Thakurs and Brahmans are only moderate cul 
tivators, though both are superior to the Ahir, who can never 
overcome his hereditary preference for stock, while what has 
been described as “ his deep-rooted antipathy to a reasonable 
rent " makes him in other ways an undesirable tenant. Musal- 
mans are not as a rale very good cultivators, but occasionally, 
as in pargana Eampil, they excel in high cultivation, Chamars 
are hard workers and good tenants Taking the district an a 
whole the rates of tent paid by the varioufl caurtes differ Widely, 
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ranging from Ks 5 40 an acre n the case of Kachbia to Efc, S’61 
in that of Ahirs. But these differences disappear if the village 
be taken, as the nnii for analysis, and are based, not on caste 
privileges, but on cnltivatiag ability. In a village conraining 
both Knrnii and Brahman tenants there will be no difi'erenec 
between the rates paid by the two castes for eirailar qualities of 
land but a purely Kurmi village will as a rule pay higher rales 
than a purely Brahman village of similar advantages. The 
explanation is that the standard of cultivation is much bigliei 
in the Kurmi villages than in those where Brahmans arc found 
alone, whereas in the mixed village the Eurmis set the standard 
and the Brahmans have to work up to it. The only trace of 
privileged rates to be found in tho present sottlmneut occurs in 
some villages with high caste owners and loir casts profosaxonal 
cultivators. Here the fields coliivated by tho owners tbomselvos 
have been valued at lower rates than the rest, 

Eentfi are almost invariably paid in cash, tho graiu-roniad 
area amounting at the time of settlement only to 2,067 acres, or 
about '4 per cent, of the entire tenants’ area, while it has Bincu 
fallen to 1,298 acres. And even this small fraction consists oidv 

V 

of the poorest land, where the prospects of any crop at all being 
reaped are so meagre that no rent can be fixed, laudloid and 
tenant agreeing to share whatever may bo produced, 'TIio cash 
rents are usually paid ^a a lump sum on the holding as a whole 
and not in separate sums on the individual fields. At tho 1S70 
aettlement the general rental incidence in non-alluvial tracts was 
Es, 3‘84, and the occupancy incidence exceeded tho tuux-ocon- 
panoy by Es. *04 only. At the 1902 settlement tlie alBround 
meidenee had risen before enhancement to Es. 4*i0, or, if tho 
fallow laud belonging to the holdings be excluded, to Es. 4-96, 
and the occupancy incidence exceeded the non-ooenpaney by 
Es, 1( in the one case and Es. *29 in the other. After salsance- 
meat the all-round rate, excluding the rented fallow, rose to 
Bs, 4-$5, and the percentage of increase in the occupancy inci- 
dence was 21 ’81, while in the case of non-occupancy holdings it 
was only 9-74. Occupancy tenants now pay Es. *60 per aero 
more than tenants-at-will in non-alluvial tracte, the reason for 
thm apparent anomaly bmng that they hold very much tite better 
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land. Where both hold land of the same quality, the oecupaacy 
teuant pays on an average 12} per cent. less than the tenant- 
at'WilL To the disproportionate rise in the ocoupaney rent-rate 
a variety of causes have contribsited. In part it is due to 
the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, and in part to 
the spread of high cultivation which is almost confined to 
occupancy holdings. Another cause is to be found in the eon- 
sequences of the deterioration which took place in the eighties. 
A great deal of the pooler and low-rented land forming part 
of occupancy holdings wag then abandoned, with the result of 
increasing the incidence 'oa the remainder, and while in the 
deteriorated tracts the occupancy rentals were left unchanged, 
a great deal of land was let out to tenants-at-will at low rents 
to aueoarage cultivation. The general rise m the prices of agri- 
cultural produce between the two settlements of 1870 and 1902 
was about 17 per cent., and the fact chat the non-oeoupaacy inci- 
dence only iucsrea.sed 9'74 per cent, in the same period is a pretty 
eloar indication that the it-nts of tenants-at-will were at the 
former settlement at about as high a pitch as they could reach. 
On the other hand, though the rise in the occupancy incidence 
has outstripped the rise in prices, moat of it was due to enhance- 
ment by agreement between landlord and tenant without the 
intervention of the courts, conclusive proof that the oooupaucy 
rates were too low before and that their raising has not involved 
auy hardship to the tenants. In 1908 the average rate of occu- 
pancy rents over the whole district was Es. 4-4-7, the liighest 
incidence being Es, 9-6-6 in paorgaua Pahara with ii8 huge area 
of close cultivation, and the lowest Bs. 3-6-4 m KampiL The 
range of the non -occupancy iucideace was from Es, 10-04 in 
Pahara to Us. 2-11-8 m Paramnagar where low rents are being 
gmeraliy offered as an iuducement to cultivators to take up the 
depreciated lands. For sub-tenants the rates are naturally much 
higher. Even in the Aligarh tahsii the average is Rs, 5-15-8, and 
in pargana Pahara it is aa much as Es. 14-15-9, the district average 
working out to Es. 7-9-8. The variations in the rates of rent 
paid for different qualities of soil are numerous and wide, 
ranging from as much as Es, 46 per acre for the best class of irri- 
gated gemhetn to 12 annas pet acre for the poorest irrigated 6Awr 
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in tlie outlying tracts. In ordinary irrigated ffaioktn the rat 
vanes from Es 10 to Ks. 4-8-0, while in the manjkci the aierage : 
about lis.8. The gauhan which pays the maximum jusfcnioalionef 
ie of coTire® very limited in aiea, being conhned to the isiibuiba: 
eirejes where the JKachhis and others have their market gardens 
Heaiily manured and elaborately cultivated such land pioduce 
three good crops a year and is enormously remiineiative. Tht 
recorded rents were found by the Settlement Oflicer to be correct 
as a general iiile, only four rent-rolls being rejected on the ground 
of fraud. 

n The preceding chapters will have served to give some idea 
of the charaoter and condition of the population of Ifaii-ukhabad. 
At the picsent time the agiicultuial poition of the community is 
probably as prosperous as it has ever been. Protected as the 
district now is by canals, the recent series of diy years and the 
consequent high prices of all agricultural produce have lieen of 
the utmost benefit; to the oultivatois. Everywhere fresh land is 
being broken up and cultivation is extending, while the high rates 
of wages and the difficulty experienced in olkaining labour even 
at these rates prove that the labouring classes too are sbaiing lu 
the general pi osperity. The decay and practical disappearance 
of the indigo industry, which once held an important place in tho 
district agneiilture, no doubt caused a oonsideiable amount of 
loss and ineonveuience. But this is now a thing of the past and 
the lemaikable expansion of potato and tobacco culture in the 
vicinity of the larger towns, which is now such a special feature 
of the district, has more than made good the loss, EufortiinatG- 
ly the difficulty of obtaining eiodit for loans except at every 
high interest has led to a very considerable degree of mdebtod- 
ness among kndloixls and tenants alike, though the Tbakur 
proprietary communities are perhaps the worst off m this respect. 
This chronic indebtedness is of course no new development and 
it is not easy to seo how it is to be remedied, unless by a great 
extension of the pimeiple of co-operative credit and the multipH 
cation of agncultuial banks. The towns have unfortunately 
not shared in the general progiess of the country. The decline 
of TaiTiikhabad as a trade centre and the resulting stagnation 
of its commeice and mgnnfiwturee have checked the increase 
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of its population and diiven away numbers of meichauts and men 
of business, while the recent failure of several money-lending 
firms is a mclanclioly testimony to the commercial dejircssion 
which now prevails. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Admihisteation and Eevenue. 


The distriali of Farrakhabad is m the charge of a collector 
aad magistrate^ who is subject to the general control of the 
comnnssioiier of the Agra dmsion.'* The staff includes a j oint 
magistrate and assistant magisiffate, who like the collector are 
members of the covenanted civil service^ and four deputy collec- 
tors, The joint magistrate usually holds charge of the city and 
sadar tahsil, the criminal and revenue work of the other tahsils 
being distributed among the deputy collectorsj to one of whom 
the treasury and the miscellaneous work at headquarters are 
entrusted. There are sis tahsildars with magisterial powers of the 
second or third class and eleven honorary magistrates with third 
class powers. Six of these exercise jurisdiction within the city 
of Farrukhabad and when sitting as a bench, exercise tho powers 
of a magiatrate of the second class , three sit at Kanauj with 
jurisdiction bounded by the limits of that town ; the juriedio- 
tiou of the tenth extends through the police circles of Shamsabad 
and Nawabganj, antt that of the eleventh within the limits of 
pargana Bhojpur, in the police circles of Kawalganj and 
Muhammadabad, Criminal appeals lie to the sessiona judge, 
who is also the district judge in civil matters. There is in 
addicion a subordinate judge with jurisdiction extending over 
the whole district, and three munsifa at b’arrukhaliad, Kanaiij 
and Kaimganj, as well as an honorary munsif at Shamsabad. 
The remaining executive staff includes the superintendent and an 
assistant or deputy superintendent of police, the civil surgeon, tho 
executive engineer, the district surveyor, the superintendent of 
salt revenue, the sub-deputy opium agent, the superintendent of 
post-offices, the assistant surgeon in charge of the headquarters 
dispensary, the headmaster of the sala school and the postmaster. 

When the central Duab was ceded in 1802 by the Nawab 
Warir of Oudb to the Company the parganas which had formed 


•See note on. p. 3, 
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the domains of the Nawah of FarrukhaTbad were formed into a 
single district to which the name of Farrukhabad was given from 
its chief town. The pargana of Sakrawa, which was still held 
revenne-free by the Nawab, was however separated fiom the rest 
and attached for administrative purposes to Etawah The dis- 
trict so constituted was a very laige one, comprising, in addition 
to the modern tahsils of Kaimganj and Faiiukhabad and pargana 
Chhibraman, the greater part of the present Etah district and 
also the parganas of Bewar, Kaianli and Sanj, which aie now 
included in Mainpnri. But after the capture of Aligarh in 1803 
its area was still fnither increased by the annexation of the pai 
ganas of Kanka, Atranli, Dibai, Chharra, Bhamauri. Pindrawal, 
Khair, Noh, Chandaus, Barauli, Mnrthal and Pitampnr, The 
district had now attained its widest development and was adminis- 
tered by the Governor GencraFs Agent at Fatehgarh. Bub the new 
anangement was far too cumbrous and unwieldy for convenient 
administration, and in the following year the 12 parganas just 
mentioned were detached to form the district of Aligarh , and 
this was the first of a long series of transfers which greatly 
reduced the size of Farrukhabad In 1809 it lost parganas 
Karaoli, Sauj and Marehra , in 1837 parganas Sonhar and Bewar. 
In 1843 parganas Sahawar, Karsana, Sirhpiira and Nidhpui- 
Aulai were contiibuted towards the formation of the Patiali 
subdivision, now the Etah district ; and in 1345 parganas 
Azamnagar, Barna and Patiali followed to the same destination. 
But meanwhile the district had been receiving arlditional par- 
ganas from its southern neighbours. Talgram and Saurikh 
waro annexed from Etawah in 1817 j and Amritpur, Khahatman, 
Paramnagai and Bangaon from Shahjahanpur in 1829. The 
last-named pargana was, however, restored to Shahjahanpui in. 
1843. In 1837 Thatia and Kanauj were received fiom Cawn- 
pore, and Tirwa, Sakrawa and Sakatpur from Etawah. The 
result of all these alterations was to change the distiiet from a 
long tract lying nearly east and west, with headquarters at the 
extreme eastern limit, to a moie compact area lying north-west 
and south-east along the Ganges, with headquarters in a fairly 
central position. The only other alterations which need he 
mentioned are fhoee winch have taken place within the limite of 
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the present diatrict, by division or eomhinatioa of old parganaa. 
Shamsabad haa been divided into pargaiiaa Sliams&bad East, 
tihamsabad West and Muhammadabad. Taij£M Pabara of Bliojpiir^ 
ivhich jS'awab Muhammad Khan set aside as dower-land for the 
u.\pense8 of his wives, has been promoted to the rank of a separate 
pargaua. Pipargaon, which the same prince bestoned on his 
favourite eonsoife, was an independent paigaua until reabsorbed 
at the last settlement into Miihamittadabad. Tirwa and Thatia, 
which were severed at the ceosion, have since been reunited ; and 
paigaiia Kaimganj, formed at the cession from Kampil and 
Shamsabad, was at the last settlement returned wholly to Kampil. 
Ghhibramaii and SikandarpTir have been combined into one 
pdigana, bearing the name of Chhibiamau, 

The fiscal history of the district begins with its cession to the 
East India Company on the S-ith June 1802. Fatehgarh then be- 
came the headquarters of the Board of CommissioncrR for the 
Ceded Provinces, a body established on the cession of liohilkhand 
in the preceding year, and presided over by the Hon. Henry 
Wellesley, afterwards known as Lord Cowley, a brother of the 
Governor-General Marquis Wcllosley and of tho fntiiic Duke of 
IFellington. At tins time he was called indifferently Lioutenaiit- 
Goveinor of the Ceded Provinces or President of the Board of 
Commissioneis, The management of the district, under tho 
Ciders of the Board, was onbi-asted to the Governoi-GeneraPs 
Agent at; Patehgarh. 

The first Agent, Mr. Graham Moreor, was appointed in the 
month of cession and to his supervision tho first laud-assessment 
13 probably due. This assessment eamo into force in the autumn 
of 1802-03, and lasted for three years. Its amount, for the 
pai'ganas which now eonstiluto the district, was Rs. 10,83,836. 
Presumably it resembled m principle, as it certainly did in term, 
the first settlement of Eohilkhand, the right to collect rent and 
pay revenue being put up to auction and knocked down to the 
highest Judder The mnxitaum or upset figure below which no 
offers were accepted seems to have been the average revenue of 
the four years pieeeding ees8ion.=^ Tliis system is likely to have 
injured vested interests leas th an might at first bo supposed. 

to Board, latii Ootobet IBOe 
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However anxious to purchase, new men would have thought 
twice before undertaldng the nek of supplanting a powerful 
village community. In March 1803, by Regulation II of that 
year, the judicial and executive charge of the district w^as entrust- 
ed to a Judge-Magistrate. The admiuistiative functions seem, 
however, to have lemamed in the hands of the Goveinor-Geueral’a 
Agent, Here as in. other districts the famine of 1303-04 clid its 
best to cause the collapse of the settlement. In Decembei 1S03 
the tabsildai’ who had contracted for the revenue of pargana 
IChakatmau complained that he could not realize the revenue 
without military aid. The Agent, who was on tour, seems 1 o have 
been of the same opinion, and hurried back to Fairukhabad; but 
appears from later correapoudenee to have adopted & eon- 
oihatory tone.” Another letter of the same month mentions that 
the estates of Rar Singh and Sital Singh, zamindars of Sirhi 
Chakarpur in the same pargana, were under attachment for arrears 
of revenue.f About 11 months latei the invasion of Holkar and 
the general disorder which it excited made matters worse. 
Early in JSTovembsr 1804 Nahir Ali and Duncli Khan, rebellious 
zamindars, wdio had already given trouble in ncighboniing dis- 
tricts, entered Farrukh.ibad ‘‘ In consequence a genoial spirit 
of turbulence and commotion has manifested itself among the 
people in general, precluding the practicability of a speedy realisa- 
tion of the heavy balances due in the month of Kuar (Septembei- 
Oetober), oi of anticipating the leady payment of those for 
Kartik (October-Novemlier).” The Agent requested the judge- 
magistrate to take “ immediate mcasiues foi' the purpose of 
giving support to tiie native collectors in the execution of theii 
duty.’^l; But the rapid advance of Holkar probably pievented 
any measures from being taken “ During the geneial confusion 
and rebellion of the zamindars and lyots ” which followed, all the 
tahaildars except that of Chhihramau fled from tlieii posts and 
took refuge in the city of Farrakhahad. The Agent complains, 

* Letter of tire A.oting Gcveinor-GenerjI's Agonl (Mi Claud EiwBell) to the 
^efretarj of the Board, 13ih Peconiher 1803 , and SOth February 1805 Tahsildais 
then received no s^tlnry but a perceniage on than colloctionh. 

1 Agent to Board, 15th Deoemoei 
t Sth November 1804. 
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EQoieoTerj that all his oiEce ataff^ save a jaTMidCLr of harkaras, 
ieft Fatcbgarh fox the same asylum * 

But on the l7tb Novemhei the vietory of Lord Lake drove 
Holkar defeated from the district ; and the Agent found himself 
in a position to investigate the losses "which the country had 
suffered, The injury done by the enemy and the laige body of 
cavalry under His Excellency Lord Lake, as well as by the 
infantry under Colonel Boa, was piineipally confined to fclie 
bec^ra and jv,ar, the pioduce of the kkarif^ which at that period 
were nearly fit to be collected. It does not, houever, appear that 
any claim is made on account of the rah crops, which were then 

scarcely above the ground In the month of February 

last, when the greatest confusion existed in this and. the neighbour- 
ing districts, the tahsiidars reported that the namindars and 
farmers of such parganaa as had been visited by the enemy’s 
predatory horse declined payment of the Imts (instalments) 
demandahle on account of the rah without a previous adjustment 
of the deductions they claimed for damages done to the kharif 
crops.” Other causes, the depredations of ISTabr All Khan and 
hailstorms, had contributed to reduce the spring harvest. Under 
these oircamstanoes the Agent proposed considci able remissions 

of revenue, amounting, in the case of villages whose autumn 
crop had suffered, to one half of the total damand * The tax- 
eluding landlords of Khakatmau were not likely to let slip the 
^PP^^tunity of avoiding payment of their iCTrenue afforded by 
these troublous times. During the whole of 18C4 only Bs. 5,845 
were realiaed from this ilch alluvial paigana. They had ifc ^'in 
their power to defeat the vigilance of the jjullio officers by with- 
drawing to the neighbouiing mud forts in the Vizier’s country 
(Oudh).” Early in 1805 the Agent himself visited Khakatmau, 
*with a view to the realisation of the multiplied aireara” He 
succeeded in colleoting and reaBoning with all the propiietors 
save one, Durga Singh, whose hand seems to have been against 
avery man, and who is mentioned as having slain several of his 
neighbours, “ Durga Singh, by possessing some influence, parti- 
cularly in money, has been enabled to eoUeet a rabble of needy 
Sarktitdoig. With these, and the sec urity of a mud fort, he 
• Aotmg (Mr 0 Llojd to 1006. 
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occasionally makes encroachmentB on his neighbours^ and injures 
their crops and cultivation. ‘With these means he was also 
enabled to defer an accommodation till moie convenient oppor- 
tunity.’' The Board suggested that the Judge-Magistrate should 
be requested to lend hie aid in bringing this contumacious 
defaulter to reason.* 

Despite these drawbacks, the local administrators were quite 
sufficiently satisfied with the working of the first settlement to 
raise the demand at the second. During the second assessment, 
which lasted fiom 1805-06 to 1807-08 inclusive, the revenue was 
fixed at Es. 11,05,463 yearly. With the beginning of 1806 a 
coUeetor was appointed to the distiiet and the f auctions of the 
Agent became more purely political. But the bulk of the power 
remained as before in the hands of the Judge-Magistrate. It was 
perhaps due to the appointment of a new official, charged almost 
solely with the collectioa of the revenue, that the course of this 
settlemeni) is marked by so few complaints of uncollected arrears. 
Not that the landlords of Khakatmau were compliant They 
refused to accept terms and the whole pargana was farmed to a 
Hindu of the Bishengarh family. But farms of the revenue 
were sometimes granted with less reason. Wo learn that taheqa 
Kaimganj was let to a Musalman contractor “ contrary to the 
wishes of the zamindars, who had all agreed to engage for then 
estates.” 

The success of the second settlement hero and elsewhere 
encouraged the Board to exact, for a longer term, a larger demand. 
The third settlement was for four years, from 1808-09 to 1811-12 
inclusive; and its demand was fixed at Es. 11,64,124 yearly. But 
though greater on the whole, the levenue of both this and the 
preceding assessment fell in several parganas below that exacted 
at the cession. A letter from the collector who framed the 
settlement tells us something of the plan on which he worked. 
After obtaining from the native officials estimates (daul) of 
outturn, he ‘^allowed 10 per cent, on the gioss piroduee as the 
income in proprietary right of the landholder, and some more 
to cover the expenses of cultivation.” The Board were, however, 
hardly satisfied as to the manner in which his estimates of ont- 
• to 13oflfd] Jsbmaiy tud ordet Cth 
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tuvn had been obtained, and informed him that “ an aveiage o 
three common years will be constituted the ground for adjustini 
the assesEinent,” They warn him against frivolous reductions 
and especially against ‘‘ the mere omission of the singh 
lupee, which the supertetitious ideas of the natives lead mosi 
of them to introduce into all their dealings to make the sum 
uneven.’’ The Khakatmau proprietors continued recusant, 
and the fiist yeai of settlement had barely elapsed before 
armed force was requiied to assist the pargana farmer in bis 
Goileetions. In October 1809 the collector (Mr Bonaithorne) 
crossed the Ganges with a company of native infantry 
specially proouied from Etawah. Encamping near Saiempur 
village, which since the cession had paid no revenue, he 
found that its landholders, Tirmohan Singh and Rai Singh, 
had built a mud castle of considerable strength, which was, 
however, vacated on the approach of rhe detachment. With 
some indecision the collector requested the Boarif s leave to 
blow it up. “The measure would prove some means of bring- 
ing this notorious pargaua into some state of euhlection, Th^a 
police officer waited on me and stated his inability to oppose the 
refiactory body at all times ready to assemble for the purpose of 
resisting all processes ’’ 

At the expiry of the thud settlement the same course was 
adopted as at the expiry of the second. A new asaessment was 
imposed for a largei amount, and foi a term longei by a year 
than that of its predecessor The fourth settlement was quin- 
quennial, and its demand, Es. 13,32,677, was larger than any 
ever exacted from the district either before or sinoe. Its original 
term, from 1812-13 to 1816-1 / inclusive, was however prolonged 
by quinquennial extensions to 1836-37. Landholders were 
aEowed in theory to retain 10 per cent, of the assets as before; 
but the great and sudden increase of the demand must have 
pressed very^ heavily on the district. At the very outset there 
arose in Chhibramau difficulties which show that KhaJeatmau was 
not the only pargaua which refused obedience to the new gov- 
ernors of the country. 


« mjor-Gensra St. Legei' to Board, SOth Septemtel^SOslBwSFtrCoUeoto 
hi Ootoiw • CoBaetor to Board, 12tk Ooteber * 
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Eaja. Jaswaufc Siogh of Tmva refused to aecopt the terms 
offored to him at Sdttlemeat. la November 1813; thaiefore, 
Mr. Donnitilioriie proceeded to pargaiias Chhibramau and Bewar, ^ 
where the Eaja's estates lay, to 3oport for the iaformatioa of the 
Board. arriving at Chhibi amaa ”, he writes, “my first 

endeavour was to cause the attendance of the patwarie, when I 
found that the persons who had long been employed in that capacity 
had been discharged by the Eaja, and a peison named Bhawani 
Singh entertained to suporintenci the five estates in the pargana. 
This person absconded on the evening before my arrival with 
every dooument relative to the estates. From theie he proceeded 
to Paraunkha, in paiganaBewar^, and, having plundered tho ryots 
of Es. 600, again avoided me the day before my airival, having 
previously threatened theBanias with, severe punishment j>fovided 
they fuinished the collector -with any supplies whatsoovei”. 
Mr. Donnithorne, however, made a survey of tho villages, recoid- 
ing what portion of each was fib for cultivation, aciually cul- 
tivatad, or occupied by buildings, groves or tanks, Foi the eetatos 
in this distiiot he proposed a demand of Es. 3,802, against one 
of Es, 3,537 realized during the pvoecdmg settlement. That the 
increase was justifiable was shown by the fact that in almost 
every case other piersoiis ofifored to engage for those '‘estates at 
even greater amounts than those proposed. Tho Boaid, passed 
orders that the lands should bo fai’med to such persons, f 
Pargana Kliakatmau had already been farmed to the same 
Brahman contractor as at tho two preceding settlements, But 
he often found himself xiiiabla, even with tho eollootor's nssigtance, 
to collect tho levemie, and in 1310 the Board sent their own 
secretary across fiom Patohgarh to coax or coerce the payment 
of the Government dues. 

Long as was the currency of this settloment and its exten- 
sions but little important mention of its working will bo found 
in the ai id volumes of the Board’s records. It appears, howevez’, 
that the vaiious colleeiors had more than one opportunity of 
assessing portions of the district tinder the famous Eegiilation 
VII of 1822, By the death of Mnnshi Lalpat Eai in that year, 

* NpwiaHIaanjtiur!, 

tCoUeotai to Board, aotliNoTombei 1813 EMrdtoOolleotor 2iith NoYainbar 
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a eoasideiatie 3 g r ot unta\ed £cf Ml opeu to tatation. The 
e^rUies, whxch lay on. the hairi lantl,- Iwaide the Gatiges^ jn 
parganas Shainaabad ^^est anti. Paliaia. seeta to ha'vc been under 
the collector's managemeM since 1815 ; and theii settlement or 
leeertlementtook place in 1826. Tho operation estanded not only 
to lands hee of revenue, but also to oibeis oa which the Jlnashi 
paid tax. It, however, excluded the fdeo viaJud, oj e&tafe of 
mfeloK-heds on the summei'dikd sands o£ the Ganges, The 
result, so fai as regarded land forxeerdy revenue-free, was an 
assessment of Es. 2,593.* In the same year (lS26)-Mi. Kewnham, 
the eolleotoi'j settled an estate oi‘ two in Bhojpnr. Four years 
3atei the cotQtaisszoner reported that the settlement was based 
oa confessedly orroneoua data. In the course of revision facts 
came to light which show how piecanous weie in those days tue 
rights of the tenantry. Mr. Newnham had apparently granted 
hereditary tenants leases {raiyah palta) of their holdings for the 
term of settlement. “ The ralyati patta is ’h he mote, proved 
in this insranee to be a safegu^'^id. Tbs lyots complain that they 
have been suspended by the aims from trees and beaten until 
they agreed to pay in excess; others have been forcibly disposs- 
essed. The body still made good their station. That they 
were not more successful is ascribed to three men petitiomug 
the collector foi protection and justice, and that jio notice was 
taken of their application foi a long period ’’ f 

Considerable difficulties! attended the eanying out of the 
fifth settlement under Eegulatiou IX of 1833, The district had 
just been prostrated by the great fatnine of 1837-38, ivhieh had 
throw u much land out of cultivation . How long the laud woo Id 
take to recover, and what revenue it might be expected to pay 
wher, it had recovered, weie matters of mere specalatiou, 
Mr. Bobiuson, the principal settlement officer, jedueed tho 
former demand by about o per sent., to Es. ] 2,92,711 ; but tven 
this rcducticn proved inHufficieiit, In 1S43 a plague of locusts 
delayed the recovery of the district, and in 1345 it was found 
necessary to depute Mr. IVyoyard to rovisa the assessment. He 

*Ci>]leator (Ml. H. Swetahhaaij to Board, 4iih ]Sro!. 0 mbe!: 1822 ; Acting Collector 
Mr H Nei-^ubam) to Board, 39tb OotoLa' lb37 , Wace-Brs&ideut ;a Couucii, 
5oard, 24th October 1827.t Comraiesioaer to Board, IStli April 1881 wtth aajloeuro 
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ledvced iv to Sa 11^56 612 and no fur her revisions were 
leq^tt red until the expiry ol the settlement. The oonfiscationj 
however, after the ifutiny of certain lovenue-free estates and 
their assessment, broaglit the figure up to Es. 11, 63,431. The 
assessment, under Eegulabion IX marks the ohanga from the 
suniniary So the scientific method. The settkmeiit was preceded 
by a regular survey, effected in part by Ldautenant Henry 
Lawrence, the future hero of Lucknow, and with it were intro- 
duced the novelties of a precise lecord of the various rights 
existing in the soil and a regular defeerminafciou of standard leut 
and revenue rates for different circlas or tracts. The lantsl was 
reckoned by circles (ok<zks) and soils, the latter being in most 
cases di\'ided according to the aitificial distinctions caused 
by irrigation, as irrigated (abi), partially irrigated (nimabi), or 
dry (khaki). But in the traas-Gangetie parganas Mr. Eobinsoa 
classed them in two divisions, the first containing clay {matiyar) 
'and loam (dumat), the second sandy (bhwf) and other inferior 
soils. When the rental of the cultivated part in each oiicle had 
been ascertained, two-thirds or more of that rental was exacted as 
revenue. In Ghhibramau the proportion demanded rose to 70 
per cent. Pargana Sakrawa was revenue-free, and escaped 
assessment until 1848. The original term of the fifth settlement 
was extended by Act VIII of 1846, and the end of dune i860 
fixed as the date of its expiry throughout uhe district. But the 
tardy introduction of the succeeding assessment poatpoued that 
expiry until dales varying in different, parganas fiom 1869-70 
to 1872-73 As revised by Mr. Wyayaid this selcleinent worked 
well. In some of the sourhern pargana.s, which at assessment 
formed part of Cawnpore or Etawah, the demand was seveie; but 
(fix the whole the revenue was collected without any serious 
difficulty. Throughout the cuiieacy of the settlement the oond ifcion 
of the district steadily improved, and theio was a grc.i.ii increase 
ill ouitivation, tenant right and the value of land. 

Operations foi the sixth settlement began in 1863, two years 
before tiie fifth had expired. Both eiillivatiou and price.? had 
mereased largely in the iuteival, and the population, though not 
excessive, had probably reached a limit wlach ensured more oi 
less competition and tended to raise the latc of rent. With the 
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lisa n the rent rata the ra venue had fallen from its old tivo-thiidE 
Bt'indard to hue 61 pei etnh of the assets, and the value of land 
had eonseqseiitly greatly increased. The new survey which 
jneceded this settlbinenii was a fieid'io-field measuxement by plane 
table carried out by the paiwarig under the supervision of the 
settlement oiSecr, Mr. Herbert Wilson. On his death in 386S 
he was succeeded by hir. (afowwaids Sir Chailes) Elliott, who 
had completed the assessment of the whole district except tho 
Tu'wa tahsil when, in 1870, he was appomted Secretary to Govern- 
ment, The lemainder of the work vras finished by Messis. Buck 
aad Evans, the latter writing the report. In the assumption of 
Tsnt-rates for the purpose of assoesment Mr. Elliott intioduceci 
some new methods which have since been generally adopted in 
settlements in these provinces. As at the previous sofctl&meut, 
aveiage rent-rates were fiamed for classes of land of similar 
quality and advantages ; hot while Mr. Kobinson’s criterion had 
been irrigation, that of Mr. Elliott was manure. Each village 
in the updand was divided into tbi’eo poztions ; an inner highly 
manured zone, called the gwidia/i; a middle zone, slighlty 
maunred, called tho miinjha; and an outer zone, practically 
nnmanured, called the harhet. Each zone was further subdivided 
according as it was irrigated ox not, and, in the caso of tho 
gitukan., according to the nature of the crops habitually grown on 
it, particularly valuable eropts, like pjotatoes and tobacco, calling 
for a spiecial rate. Only m the hwrhct were the natural distine- 
tions of soil recognized. The different classes of soil being thus 
laid down, the settlement ofScer proceeded personally to inspieot 
every village and mark off on the map the areas of each class 
of soil which it eontamed, at the same time making notes of the 
recorded rent-rates and the rates named by the villagers. He 
was thus able to cheek tha recorded rates both by information 
gathered on the spot and by his own observation, and to deter- 
mine both the fair nverago ront-ratos and tho areas to which thev 
applied. In the lowdauds a different classification was employed. 
Heie the soil had been subjected to little artificial impiovain<mt. 
Owing to its general moisture, irrigation was of small importance j 
and the division inio zones, manured in different degrees, was 
unknown, A gmftm, or inner belt round the horaeettwi, did 
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iadecd exist; but the term was purely geegraphicalj conaoting no 
difference in the artificial adr-antages of the sod. These lowland 
parganas wei-e therefore divided into chaha or large cirelcs, and 
the Bubordinato divisions within each circle uoie chiefly the 
natural distinctions of a oil '.—loamy, sanclyj or flooded. As in the 
uplands, however, the villages were maikcd off into liara^ which 
were afteiwards included in one or oclier of the subordinate 
divisions just named. The mcihod of eaqnhing into and deoid- 
iag roat'iates was similar to that employed in the uplands and 
imarlved the same laboriouB eiassifiea tio a. The application of 
the assumed rates to the assessable area gave the district a gross 
rental of Es. 2d, 58,793. At 50 per cent, the revenue u’ould have 
been Es. 12,79/395, But tho proportion of the rental fcakon 
varied in different pargauas, and for the whole district amounted 
to about 51 per cent. The result was an as&esamonfc of Es. 12,85, OSS, 
or an increase on the former demand of lO-J per cent. In this sum 
weie included Es 38,610 payable to grantees out of tho icvonues 
of pargauas Chhihramau, Bhojpur, Muhammabad, Pahai a^Sbama- 
abad East, Shamsabad We&t, Ivampil and Bakraiva. 

Over the groatm part of tho dibiiict this settlement worked 
admirably. But the more precarious tracts were at the iimo of 
aBsessment in a highly prospierous condition, and no allowanco 
was made for their liubilrty to Ktiddon and seveio depreciation. 
The years immediately following the settlement wore unfavour- 
able and as early as 1875 it was found necessary to revise the 
aesessinents of a few villages on the JTali Eadi whii-h suffered 
severely from floods m 1873-74. In lS77-78__tho settlement of 
22 other villages in which kuns had become sciongly established 
was revised by Mr. Butt, and. pierruancnt leduotions amounting 
to Bs. 3,075 made in ibeir revenue. Tho benes of wot seasons 
culmiuating in the floods of ISSS caused so much damage that in. 
1890 Mr. Trethewy was dcputetl to malm a further revision of the 
Battlement in tho dopreciatod tracts. The result of his enquiries 
was a reduction of Es. 61,858 in the revenue. Altogether 
the eummary reductions of revenue made at different tunes during 
the currency of the last settlement have amounted to Rs. 68,177, 
The seventh or current settlement was earned out by 
Mr. H, J, Hoare as Settlomunt Officer, aided m tahazls Tmva and 
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Kanauj by Maiilvi Muhammad Fasih-ud-din as Assietanfc SetUe- 
ment Officei, The preliminary survey and preparation of staijs- 
ties TOTe effected by a survey party under Mr, P. C. H. Kmart 
of the Survey depaitment, who began work in 1898 and. finish- 
ed in 1901. The settlement officer commenced his inspection 
of the district m December 189& and completed it in Slarch 
1902j hi8 assessments being finished and sanctioned in the same 
year The system of soil classification employed followed in the 
lines of that originated by Sir Charles Elliott at the previous 
settlement, and the rent-paying capacity of the land was detei- 
mmed by its natural fertility and the facilities enjoyed for maun le 
and iiiigation. The division into gaibhan, manjha and barhet 
was maintained, each being distinguished as wet or dry, accoid- 
ing as they were or were not irrigated in an ordinary yeai, and 
the 'imnjha, both wet and dry, was further subdivided into two 
giades In the barhet the natural soil classes consists of dvmvt) 
and bhv>r, Thedum-if and bhv,r of the harhel were similarly sub- 
divided, but only one giade of matiar was lecogniKcd except m 
the Tirwa and Aligarh tahsils whore the area of dry mcityae was 
so large that the same procedure had to be foliow'ecl. In higJily 
cultivated villages several classes of gauhan were found neces- 
sary In the ta't^ai the same classification was used as in the 
banga^f but the distinctions due to irrigation disappeared, all 
tarai land being as a lule iingable if neoe^savy. This classi- 
fication was made for each village as a separate unit with- 
out refeience to other villages, iKimilar villages were then 
grouped into circles topographically adjacent, but to give elas- 
ticity ta this arrangement the villages of each circle wore divi- 
ded into two classes, superior and inferior according to the rent- 
paying capacity of their soils. Circle rates were then calculat- 
ed for each class of each circle, being modified within sanctioned 
limits to fit the particular character of each village and there- 
after known as viJiage lates. The next step was the ascertain- 
ment of the assets in a village, and to this end the I'ccorded 
rental ivas examined and checked by a comparison with the 
village rates and accepted, abated, enhanced, or rejected. The 
recorded rental was aeaidy always found to be correct and 'n 
only 229 mahals vas it rejected m 177 rases on account of 
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inadequacy, ia 48 on account of rack-renting, and in 4 on the 
ground of fraud. The assumption arta was valued at village 
lateSj a reduction of 25 per cent, being allowed in the case of the 
piopi-ietors’ self- cultivated $ayar income was added, an 
allowance on account of improvements deducted, and the result 
ant taken as representing the assets. Ihe Government demand 
was as a rule calculated at 60 per cent, o£ these assets, but 
V oi'ked out over the whole district at 49‘Oi per cent. 

The rosult o! the eettiement was a redistribution rather than 
a serious enhancement of the old demand, the increase of reve- 
nue derived from tracts that had developed since the prior settle- 
ment being largely used up in reductions granted to more pre- 
carious tracts, which were treated w'ith '■a light hand. Exclud- 
ing 63 mahals in Khakacmau and Paramnagar which were left 
to be assessed by the district oihoers as they had not yet fallen 
due, the new revenue for the district amounted to Rs. 12,1 9,696 
on revenue-paymg mahals, and Rs, 93,212 nominal on revenue 
free mahals. This is nearly lis. 5,000 less tlmn the demand- 
oiiglnally ilxed at the pievious settlement, and only O'SO po’ 
cent, m e.xeess of the expiiing domand plus ovners’ rate. In 
other words, it amounted piactioally to a rcimpoeition of die 
amount summarily deducted in 1892 But it is by an analysis 
of the figures by circles that the degree to wlinh the burden has 
been shifted can best be appreciated. While tho revenue has 
been enhanced by 32 per cent, m the subuiban circles and by 
6 82 per cent, in the first class bct'ngar circles, it has been 
decreased by as much as 14’S5 per cent, in the mixed JCali Nadi 
and Isan circles, and 26 80 per cent, in the alluvial or Iboded 
circles. At the 1S70 settlement tho incidence of the revenue 
on the cultivated area was Ee. 1*99 per acre in the non-allnvlal 
tract, and Ee l‘6i in the alluvial tract. At the 1902 settle- 
ment the corresponding figures were Es, 2 20 andEc. 1-28. That 
is to say that while in the stable portion of the dietiict there has 
been a rise in the Incidence of 10'55 pier cent., in the precarious 
area there has been a decrease of 20’50 per cent. 

Though the greater part of the district is settled for a tei m 
of thirty years- there are a large number of villages in the low- 
lands wh ch are annually 1 able to alluvion and diluviou owing 
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to the action of the Ganges and Bamganga. In most of these 
alluvial villages the Government demand is revised every five 
years by the collector. As has alre^idy been niontioned, zn 68 
mslials of parganas Khakhatmau and Paramnagai this quin- 
qiiennial revision did not fall duo till 1903, and Tvas taei'cfore 
not carried out by the sottlcment- ofiicor, though viilago lates 
were fixed by him. At the last levision in 1908 tho lo venue 
demand assessed on these mahals ivas Ks, 11,691, and this 
amount IS therefore to be added to the 6ett.ii.ment ofii.ioi's assess- 
ment for the whole distiiot. The alluvial mahals in pargaua 
Araiitpur, to the number oi 147, wore last settled in 1907, as 
were 89 of the 49 situated in paigana Kanauj, Of the remain- 
ing lO in that pargana ■cwo were settled in IGOG and two in 
1908, while in sis no revision has taken place since 1002. In 
parganas Eiampii and SuarasaLad West thore are 109 mahals 
classified as alluvial aud iu these the lust rovision occurred in 
1906. Sixteen mahals in Bhojpur and twenty-two in Pahara 
are classified as alluvial, l)u^ in only one of these is thore a 
quinquennial revision; this was last made in 1008, 

For the purpose of police administration the district is di 
Videdup into 15 eirciea with an average area ol 113 square miles, 
aud the police force is distnlmted among the headquartois sta- 
tiona of these circles and two outposts. The present allocation 
of circles is a new one, the result of changes made in accoidance 
with the xceommendations of the Police OommiSbion, and was 
only earned into effect on the let December 1908. In the 
Aligarh tahsil there is now only one station at Aligarh, those at 
Allahganj and Paramnagar having been abolished under the 
new scheme, and portions oi the tahsii are included in the T’atoh- 
garh, Muhammadafoad aud Kamalganj circles. There are four 
stations in the Kaimganj tahsii, at Kaimgan], Idampil, Shams- 
abad and Nawabganj, the circle of the last-named overlapping 
into the Farrukhabad tahsii. The latcor tahsil is divided up 
among the circles of Farrukhabad, Fatehgarh, aud iCamalganj. 
The old station at Colonelganj has been reduced to an outpost 
attached to tne Patehgarh station, though the former staff is 
maintained for watch and ward duties. In tahsii Ghhibramau 
there are stations at Chhibraman and GnrBahaiganj the latter 
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covering a portion of the Katiaaj tahsil, the remainder of which 
belongs to the Sarai Miran circle with au outpost at Kanauj. 
In the Tinv a tahsii the reallocation ies not yet complete. There 
are at present stations ar Tirwa^ Thafcia and Saunkh, but as 
soon as a new station is built at Indargarh^ the latter wiH 
become the head.|uarfcers of tho Tiiwa eiicle and the existing 
boundaiies of rho three circles w'lll be altered by interchange of 
territory. The existing Tirwa circle has been diminished by tho 
transfer of 19 villages to Sarai Miran and 7 toGurshaiganj and is 
to surrender another 33 villagcSj, with an area of 69 square milos^ 
to Thatia, receiving in lion thereof IS villages^ ivith an area of 
34 square miles, from Saniikh. When these changes have been 
made tho Indargarh ciiele will comprise an area of 118 sqnaia 
miles; Tiiatia, which is at present only G7 square miles, will 
be extended to 136, while Saurikh will be dimimshod from 161 
to 127 square miles. Under the new ariaugcment the largest 
0 11 cle will be that of Guiehaiganj, with an aioa, of 153 squaio 
miles and a population of 77,901, and the smallest Tatobgaih, 
with 36,167 inhabicants and a jurisdiction expending over 17] 
square miles. The amount of ciimo^ however, in the latter ciicla 
makes the work fully as heavy as that in those of larger area. 

The police force is under the chaige of the superintendent of 
police, who is assisted by an assistant oi deputy superintendent, 
a rosei've inspector, and three circle inspectors. The civil polico 
force includes 33 sub- inspectors, 41 head constables and 397 con- 
stables, and is, with the exception of a small reserve maintained 
at head quaiters, divided among the vaiious thanas. Tho armed 
police force consists of one sub-inspeetor, 22 head constables and 
134 constables, and has its head quaiters at Fatchgaih. The luial 
police, or chavjkidars, who keep watch and ward in the villages, 
number 1,963, and the road police, who are eng’aged in pati oi- 
ling vaiious roads, amount co 106. In addition to these, each 
of the Act XX towns maintains a small police force of its own, 
comprising 4l all told, and there are 44 provincial clitiihlndavs 
employed m the notified areas of Kaimganj and Kauauj. 

As has bean shown elsewhere, the Farrnkliabad district, and 
more especially the trans-Gangetic parganas- had in the early 
days of British rule a not undeserved reputation for turbulence, 
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and tbongfe any d*sordc-S on a> largo sci-jc Lava been nnknown. 
loi many years past, there is always a good deal of violent 
Clime In the opening yxais of the eonfcuiy a couaiderable 
amonrst of tionidc was caused by oigan!?;od bands of armed 
daeoits. At their head was the uotmious Darab Shah whoso 
fame attracted several other luffians liaidly loss liold and 
dangerous than himself to joni Ins gangs, and foi' some time the 
police vreie qmte unable to cope irith the outbreak of c urns. In 
lOOS, however, systematic measures werS taken for ms snjipics'- 
Sion The local police were reinforced by Ijodies of armed and 
mounted men and a regular campaign was instituted against ilia 
daeoits. The captiue of Daiab Shah by Mr, W. B. Cotton, G. S., 
was followed Iiy the dispersal anti .arrest of a number ol las 
men, and after the removal of the leader the police had compaia- 
tively little difficulty in breaking up the gangs The clistiieti 
has no forma of professional crime pieouliai to itself, but cases 
of counterfeit coining and organized cattle stealing now and again 
come to notice, while the number of false criminal charges 
brought m the courts is a remarkable featuie. Femalu infanti- 
cide no longer exists. In 1901 only seven villages in the 
Chhibramau tahsil weie still left on the registers, and enqunies 
made in the following year showed that these might safely be 
removed. The most important of the gipsy tribes who fieqiicut 
the district aie the Banjaras, Kaujars, Bcrias, and Kate Tlsey 
are all moie or IcbS oi'lmiuals bj' profession, tliougii rhey difiei 
in the degree of their tendency to crime. By far the worst aic fcht 
Bcrias, who make no pretence at a lawful oecupatiou, maintain- 
ing themselves chiefly by theft and the piostitution of Lboii 
women. The fact that these are often kept as mistiusscs by 
Thakur landholders secures for the othei members of the tube 
a degree of imrauuiDy which they would not otherwise enjoy. 
The local Banjaras are both Hindu and Muhammadan. They 
deal largely in cattle, and are sometimes suspected ol 8upp>lement” 
ing their lawful business by receiving and disposing of stolen ani- 
mals. The Kanjars, too are under the suspicion of receiving 
stolen goods, while their wandering habits greatly assist the more 
active criminals among them in escaping cleteetiom The Kata 
most of whom belong to the eectioa of the oaeto known as the 
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KsilebheL/j or acrobats, are a comparatively haimless race, indulg- 
ing in littJe beyond petty thoft. They are the only gipsy tni)e 
in the district ’wliich lives entirely in tents 

Farrukhabad contains both a Central and a District 
(Jail, which are in the charge of a supenntendeiit, who is ordin- 
arily a member of the Indian Medical Service. The C'entral 
Jail, which was built in. 1867, is situated two and a half miles to 
the west of Fatehgarh at the point where the load from Maiupuii 
intersects that from Farrukhabad to Yakiitgauj The staff of 
the Central Jail consists, in addition to the supc-iiiUjendcnt, oi 
three Europeans, eight office hanrfs, 25 intra-mural wardtirs aiid 
27 extra-mural warders, the last-named forming the reseive 
waider guaid There aro also two hospntal assistants and a 
Euiopoan matiou la charge of the female piisoa, assisted l>y a 
native female waidoi. The jail has accommodation fot 2,218 
piisonera, and dm ing the past decade the average popmlatiun has 
li 06 u 1,921, the daily average during 1908 being 1,752, of whom 45 
1V619 women. The chief industiiea are cloth-weaving and tent- 
making, but iron oiiiis and plates aie also largely manufactured fui 
the use of prisoners. During 1968 tents to the value of Rs, 21,572 
w'ere mamifaetured and supplied to various Govciiimciit depait- 
ments, the total cash profit earned by the jail factories dm mg 
the year being Rs 7,943 as eompaied with Rs. 16,638 durmg 
1807. The malaria epiidemic of 1908 brcjught up the annual 
death rate to 30*8, a higher figure than that recorded at any othei 
central jail, though one that compai OB very favourably with the 
district mortality of 7t'45 per miile The District Jail lies a 
mile and a half to the south of Faiehgaih on tho circular road 
and has accommodation for 516 prisoners. Dniing 1908 th^, 
daily average of tlie prison population w'as 350, The ordinaiy 
mdnstimaaie carried on by the convicts, the usual ai tides pioduoed 
being durnes, matting aud eoaise doth. The amount earned in 
this way during 1903 was Rs, 2,712. 

The distillery systemis in foron in thi district. The Farrukh- 
Bibad distillery contains fourfceon stills, turning out over tw^'enty- i 
two thousand gallons a year, A eonsideiable propoition of this 
is- exported lo the neighbour’&g disti’ots of Maiapar’ Ftawah 
1 tab and Agra, Tho mater al used in d stilling is bkira which 
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has to bo imported from the Shohjahanpur d.atnct , tbo price of 
liquor is in consequeaco comparatively high, and u certain 
amount of tliemacufaetared spinr is imporEod from Shahjahanpur 
and sold at a profit. There are at present 105 shops licensed for 
the sale of conntiy liquor, which is univeisaily consumed by the 
labouring classes. Under-pioof liquor is sold letail at 9 or 10 
annas the bottle, of which there arc nominally six to the gallon. 
But the doaler’e bottle is a varying quantity, and liis quarter 
measure/’ which he sells at two and a half aunas, is seldom more 
than the fifth of a Lottie. Both the confbumption of country 
spirit and the income from this soiiice have increased of 
late years. Duiing the closing decade of the last century the 
average animal consumption was 21,39d gallons, and tho annual 
receipts were Es. 71,106. For tho first eight years of this 
cenfcmy the averages have been 28,297 gallons and Rs. 1,01,303. 
A good deal of the increased eousamption is to be accounted for 
by the prevailing belief that alcohol acts as a pi ophy lactic against 
plague. 

Of late years English liquor has made great pi ogress in 
popularity among the drinking classes in the larger towns, and 
there are now 11 shops licensed foi its sale-. Ruling the ten 
years ending in 1900-01 tho average annual loeeipfcg on account 
of foreign liquors weie only lis. 623, while during the next eight 
years the average has been Rs. 1,506. Eosa lum is praotieally 
the only English liquor sold. Its combined sweetness and ssreiigfch 
appear to commend it to the consumers, with whom other Euro- 
pean spirits seem to find little favour. 

The tari palm is common in the district, and which sells 
retail at half an anna the seer, is the most popular hot weather 
drink among the labouring classes, 244 shops being licensed for 
its sale. Until recently the right of vend was sold shop by shop, 
and a tas of Re. 1 was levied j>er tiee tapped. This system 
involved an elaborate legistiation of trees and the maintenance 
of a special establishment, with certain dififieulties of administra- 
tion in detail, and has now been replaced by the old method of 
farming the right of vend by parganas. The change of system 
has been followed by an immense increase in the receipts from 
this source, the average income for the last e ght years being 
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Rb. 22,498 as agamst an annual average of Es. 9,103 for tte 
preceding decade. 

Opium 18 sold botli at tba tahsils and at 13 licensed shops. 
The poppy is largely groivn in the district, and of late years as 
much as twelve and a half lakhs of rupees has lieen paid to 
cultivators for their year’s prioduce. In 1908 the outturn of 
opium was 3,600 inaunds. “With so large a production there is 
inevitahly some embezzlement Jiy the cultivators, and a certain 
amount of illicit traffic in raw opium. As Government pays to 
the cultivator only Es. 6 per seer of standard consistency, while 
tho rate at which the drug is sold wholesale is Es. 17, the indnee- 
ment to smuggling is great. At the same time the danger of 
detection is comparatively small, and, as might be expected, in 
tahsils like Chhibramaii where poppy is grown everywhere the 
eonsirmption of Government ojrrum is hardly more than nominal. 
There has however been some improvement in tiro sales of the 
licit drug of recent years, the average annual consumption having 
increased from 15 inaunds 8 scors during 1891 — 1900 to 22 maunds 
9 seers during the next eight years, while the averago annual 
receipts for the corresponding preiiods have been Rs. 0,235 and 
Es, 9,300. 

The only hemp drugs now sold in. the district are hhang 
and cJiaras. There are 84 shops licensed foi their sale and the 
right of vend is farmed out for triennial periods. A compari- 
son of the receipts and consumption in respect of hemp drags 
during tho drat eight years of tho present century- and the 
closing decade of the last shows that while the receipts have 
more than trebled the eousnmpjtion Iras fallen offi by more than 
two-thirds. Between 1S91 and 1900 the average annual con- 
Bumption was 113 maunds 11 seers and tho receiprts averaged 
Es. 13,729. The corresponding figures for the period between 
1901 and 1903 were 76 maunds 36 seers and Es. 50,871. Bhang 
is grown in the south of the district where it is indigenous. Its 
cultivation is confined to a dozen villages in the Chhibraman 
and Kanauj tahsils and covers, m round figures, 300 acres. 
The seed is sown on land that has borne hhctvif crops without 
much preparation and usuaHy in combination with wheat or 
barley the latter being cut green for fodder The hhang yields 
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tine's gatlie mgs of vli eh the caibest, oi Biiifiakhya crop* is o 
sx per or ijaalicy. The yiJii per aero vaiUs hotsvneii three am 
five mauuds aecordmg to the soil and mothocl of cultivation 
Fax rakhabad is largely e-vporcrfd to native fitateSj whsu 

it is highly cstsoinod and fetches a high pia-e, Tiae distiui 
eonsraetor preieis the obeapei product of Filibhit, 

Offanees against, the excise laws are seldom of an important 
character, Chandnj shops are occasionally disco vereJ, and 
illicit dealings mth Ci’ude opium give use to fieqaont prosecu- 
tions, Apart from these most of riio offences detected ai'e of sa 
almost purely technical nature. 

A table given in the appomlix shows the iooeipts and charges 
on account of stumps for each year since 1S91, with, flotails for 
judicial and other stamps. For the first ten years from 1891—1900 
the average receipts were E?. 1,63.019, whilcfor the next eight yours 
the average has been Es. 2,07,150- The gi eater part of this 
increase is due to the extended sales of judicial stamps, and the 
most remarkable rise took place between lOOO and lOOl, when the 
Kent Act of 1901 was the cause of a eonsid 'ruble intreasf in 
litigation. The proportion of the total receipts coaiributecl by 
court-fee and copy stamps has risen from 76*1 per cent, in tb 
first period to 79*7 in the second. 

Other tables given in the appendix show the annual receipts 
from incomo-tax for the nhole district since 1890 91 and for 
each tahaii since 1507-9S. When zueonie-taii: was hist levied in 
the district under the -Icf, of t$70, it was assessed upon all profits 
osceeding jj«. oOO, at ihv^ rate of 6 pies in tho I'upoe, ami the 
actual assessmoni for the wholu district amounted to Its. 1, 19,090. 
In Ib72 this taw was abolished and a licenso-tax siibsi)itviT.eil £oi 
it by Act VIII of 1877, which yioldod m 1878-79 a letnrn of 
K(j. 48 631. Act VIII of 1S86 again imposed -a regular income- 
tax, and it is under' this Act, that the collections are still m,%do. 
The receipts show a considorabio fall iu the year l90S-bf, ilw 
result ofthe mle intjodticodin that year exempting incomes under 
Ks, 1,000 a year fiom taxation. For tho preceding ten years the 
average yeooipta wore Bs. 44,306, while for the fo]lo^y^m^ liTo 
years they were only Ks. 32,707. The city of Fanuklmbad!e^xm. 
Fatehgarh contributes nearly 40 percent, of tho total for i90''-08 
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ihe Kanauj tahs 1 coming n&st x<.ith ovei 14 pc cent. The 
Aliga b tahsxl^ dovo.d ah&es of lazge ioii’iis and inanufactiU'Ctis 
contain? only one GupitalisG i\hoae income escoeds Its. 2^000, aad 
in 1007-0S its total assassment etas Ks, 43G. 

The District Judgo is also the District Scgistiar, aad m 
aldition to his oflico at head rpiarfcers thorn are sis: subordinate 
oSeeg^ ac Favrukhabad, Kauauj, Tuvva, Lkhibi'amau, Kaimganj 
and Aligarh, Formeyly registration was ^jcrformed by a mem- 
ber of the fcahsil staff, but the work is now encrusted to a 
separate departmant. Of the six sub-registrars’ offices that- at 
Farrukhabad bag, as might be expected, the heaviest work, while 
that at Altgarh has but little io^ do. Daring tho five years end- 
ing in 1908 the average receipts for the whole district wora 
Es. 10,165 and tho ai'eragc annual charges Ra. 5,4S7. The 
Farrukhabad sub-registiaFs office accounted for over 56 per 
cent, oi these lecoipts, and the ^Digarh office for only 4 per cent. 
Duiing these five years the average number of documents 
pxesciited annually for legisitratiori wa? 4,825, those for which 
aefeioa was optional amounting to SOI, and the giosa aggregate 
value of the propierty involved was Rs. 10 45,071 annually 

Since the abolition of the districi; dale in 1900 all the postal 
arrangements of the district have been, under impel ial manage- 
ment. The local control is in the bands of the SuperintfOiident 
of Post-Offices, Fatehgarh division, whose head (^nnitere are at 
Patehgaib. Besides the head office at Fatehgarh there aro 16 
sub-offices and 39 branch-offices soatfiored over the district. A 
compk'to list will be found in the appendix, Tho ivoric of tht 
pOst-offici. mereases every y^oar. Tho number of lettois received 
in. the diitrioi m lOOS-Od was 1.736,024, or five tiinus as many 
as ihii'ty years ago, nlulo the piireus had mulbipHvd ijulold and 
amountod to 21,736. An eijormous business is now doiie in 
m one j- aiders’, over 17 lakhs of rapee;^ having boon remitted to 
the district by this means diuiag the lust ycai, wiiile more than 
jO laklis weie despatohod from the vari'iag distiict post-offices. 
The special kud rerenue money-oider ie rapidly increasing m 
popularity, and in 1908-69 nearly one-sixth of tha revenue 
demand was paid through the post-office, which issued these orders 
to the value of Rs. 3,08,571. 
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Thirty years ago there was only one telegraph office in 
the dishiet, at Fatehgarh. There aie now combined post and 
telegiaph ofiioes at the Fatehgaih head office and at the sub-ofEces 
of Fairukhahad eitjj Chhibramau, KaimganJ, Kanauj and Sarai 
Miran. In addition to those every railway station is provided 
vith a telegraph office. 

The only mnniciiiality in the discriet is that of Fatchgarh- 
CMm~FarmkhahaJ. In ISdO the two towns were formed into a 
^ith Amethi, Yahiitganj, and Graniganj, under the 
piovisione of Act XX of 186G, and it was not till many yeais 
had passed that they weie raised to the status of a joint launioi- 
pality. Its affahs are managed by a board of 10 raemherS; of 
uffiom 12 are elected and the remainder iiomiiiated by Govern- 
ment. The District Magistrate is usually elected Chan man, and 
the Joint Magistrate and Civil Surgeon sit e,Xroi^cio. The details 
of receipts and expenditure for each year since 1891 will bo 
found in the appendix. Octroi is the main source of inoomo, 
In the original notification of 19th July ISSO, tbo provisions of 
Act XX of 185G wore applied to no less than 28 towns and 
villages in this district. Many of these were quite unfitted fui 
administration under the Act, and the number ivas giadnally 
reduced until there now remain only the five towns of Chhibra- 
mau, Shamsabad, Talgram, Thatia and Tiriva. Details of the 
receipts and disbursements is each ease will ho given in tbo ait- 
ieles on the several places. The income of these toivns is derived 
fiom a house-tax assessed by a committee of five local gentlemen 
and the chief heads of expenditure are eouscrvancy, the iipkoep 
of the local police force, and local public woiks. Xunanj, Kaim- 
ganj; are now notified areas and an account of each -will bo found 
lu the directory. 

In 1883 the old district committee was superseded by the 
district hoard, on which were confeired wide powers for the 
administiafoon of local affairs. The members were elected from 
the local boards, who in turn were chosen by a picked electorate 
in each tahsil In 1906 tho new Diatriet Boards Act (III of 
1906) abolished the local boards and provided for the direct 
election of a fixed niimher of rejirescntatives fiom each, tahsil 
by a nominated electorate, at the same time g’viug the boardfl 
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wider financial powers, The board now consists of 21 members, 
of whom 15 are elected, while six, including the District Magis- 
trate and Subdiyisional oificeis, hold their seats by virtue of theii 
office. The work of the board covers a wide field, embracing 
tha constiuotion, lepair and maintenance of roads and various 
public buildings, such as dispensaries, schools, staging bungalows 
and inspection houses ; the establishment and management of 
pounds, femes and encamping-grounds ; and the general control 
and supervision of public vaccination, village sanitation, and 
education. Most of the more important branches of its various 
duties are dealt with by committees, which are entrusted with 
the details of the administration. The income and expenditure 
of the board under the chief heads for each year since 1891 
will be found in the appendix. 

With the exception of English Schools the general eontiol of 
education throughout the district is in the hands of the district 
board, though tho actual supervision is given over to officers 
of the Education department. Tho advance which has been made 
in this direction can best be gauged by a comparison with 
some of tho statistics of past years In 1S47 Earrukhabad 
contained 335 schools, fostered only indirectly by Government. 
Of these 193, educating 1,211 scholars, were Arabic and Per., 
Sian; while the remainder, with 1,54.3 pupils, were Sanskiit 
and Hindi. Three of these schools owed their existence to 
the American hlission, and nine more to the exertions of 
Deputy Collector Hali Rai, author of tho Fatehgar-Ji'iyxma,. 
English was taught only in the Mission High School, which 
had taken for this piirposo the place of a similar school 
formerly established by Government. In 1378 the number of 
pupils had risen from 2,754 to 8,043, the average daily atten- 
dance being 6,980, and though the schools had decreased in 
number to 314, neaily half of these were Government institu- 
tions, incomparably more efficient than the old indigenous 
schools with their slack discipline and almost purely theological 
curriculum. There are now 228 schools directly or indirectly 
under the control of the district board with 9867 pupils and 
an aveiage daily attendance of 7,367, excluding the English 
Schools with 1 084 pupils widi wMch the district board has now 
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no louget anv coacern English edaeaUorL is provided in the 
Eiht et Sc. . 00 . aud Mission School at Eannkhabad, in thj 
Anglo-Vemaoalai- Hig'i Sfh^iol at Faiefagajh, and m the Jubilte 
High School at Kauauj, all doeee schools preparing pupils foi 
the mat'iieulatioa esarai.a.i,bioii of the Allahabad. Univorfeity 
There arti eleven middle vernacnlat schools at Xanauj, Shamsabad, 
Ainrii'p'ur, Farrukhabad, Chhibramau. Tulgrain, Jaialai lad Tinva, 
ICaimganj, Thalia and Ilajbmai. All the rest are primary 
schools, 13S of ivhioh are ander the difoec ffiaiiagcraeat of the 
district board, while Si receive grants-in-aid. These latter are 
of the ordiaaiy type, the board’s grant being snppkmented bj 
a contribution on the pait of the zairuiidars. Tlio.so schools do 
useful work while they last, but are apt to bu shorfe- lived, 
depiending aa they do on the energy and good-will of parti- 
cular ludmdaals. There are a number of similar schools, at 
presenti unaided hnfc established for the most part in the hope 
of attracting to tbemselrca a Goveinmenl grant. Independent 
of grants, boweror, are die Sanskwt schools, of which there aie 
a few at Facrnkhabad mamtaiued by w'ealbhy Hindus. The 
chief of these is Lachini Karam’s with some lifty pupils. The 
expense of their support as well as of their cdiicatioa h borno 
by the founder, and in addition ho maintain a a few of the move 
promising pupils while they continue their stcdies at Benares. 
There are now no Persian or Aiabie schools of any importance. 
Here and there a Manlvi has a few pupils, bur there le no seiioiis 
study of either tongue. Of female education tliare ia l.itle to 
be said. The Mission Cliris’ School at IlaMia docs good woilc, 
and ther^' is a Model Guls’ Sehool at X’akhgarh. Anoihor ia 
niamtamed by the municipality at Pamikhabad and a fev' have 
been established here and vhere in tho distiict with, grants from, 
the board. Bat it is seldum that aay but the yomigc.st giiis caa 
be got to attend, and eyeu when the parents are really wdUng to 
educate their daughters, it is with tho gre.atest difHoulty that 
compete.ut female toaohers can bo fotiwl. Tho percentage of 
fciuaie seboiai’s to the fomals popiiintion. of schooTgoing age is 
only 2‘11 as agaiast 11‘35 zb the casa of males. During tho 
year J907-0d the expenditure on the schools under public 
management in the district wAs Ils, 33 434 while Es 7 336 wore 
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given in grant3~m-aid. A list of tte sehoola in the distect 
together with the average attendance at each for 1 £>07-08 is given 
in the appendix. 

The statistics relating to literacy colleeted at each of i^he 
last three cen-Jusea afford another useful test of the progress 
made in education of recent years. In 1881 the percentage of 
literate males to the total male population was 4T ; in 1S91 it 
-was 5‘4, a figure at wiuoh it remained at the last census. Though 
duiing the last decade the proportion of literates remained 
unchanged there had bean a substantial increase in their imm- 
bars, from 25,248 to 26,911. Among the female population 
the Inorease has been much more marked, rising from '1 per 
cent, in 1881 to •2B per cent, in 1891 and ‘31 per cent, at the 
recent enumaration. The total number is, however, still very mall, 
amounting to only 1,305 persons in all* The provincial average 
is 5’S per cent, for males and '24 per cent, for females, so that 
Farrukhabad though slightly behindhand in respect of -che one 
sex, is in advance of the majority of districts in regard io the 
other, only nine districts returning a larger proportion of liberate 
females, In Farrukhabad city the general level of education 
IS much higher than in the district as a whole, 21*63 per cent, 
of the males and 1*49 per cent, of the females being able to read 
and write. Education, is more common among the Hindus than 
the Musalmans in this district, ibe respective figures being 2-94 
and 2*43 per cent, for the district as a whole, while in tho city 
the dispioportion is still gi'cater, the poicentage of literate men 
being nearly 3 times higher among Hindus than among MusaL 
mans, English education lias made some progress among males, 
•41 per cent, now possessing some tincture of it as compared 
with ‘15 per cent ten years before, but among females it has 
stagnated utterly, no increase being shown on tbs minute per- 
centage of *03 returned iii 1891. 

In 1865 there wtro four dispensaries in the district, at j 
Farrukhabad^ fi’atehgarh, Kaimganj, and Tirw'a. The last named- ® 
was destioyed in 1865. and w was then decided to lebuild it at r 
Sarai Miran where it would be available for the large town of 
Hanauj two miles away as avoU as for Tirwa In 1893 its 
name was changed and it tvas called the Hanauj dispensary. 
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Two other more diBpeuaanes were opened at Chhibiamau m 
1833 aad at Tirwa m 1902, the Eaja of Tirwa eorLtilbutmg 
Es. 8,000 towards the latter institution. These new dispensaries 
are housed in substantial and suitable brick bnildings, but in 
the older onea the aecommodation leaves a good deal to be 
desired. That at Fatehgarh. is known as Paani Lai’s dispensary 
from rhs name of the gentleman who in 1872 presented thofunda 
for the existing building. It is the central dispensary of the 
district, and iaeroased aceommodation, together with a new 
modern aseptic operating theatre, was added to it in 1004. The 
Diifferin. Hospital xvas erected from local snbseripiions and 
opened in 1896. It is well housed in a fine building alongside 
the Farrukhabad dispensary and is managed by a female 
hoapifcal assistant. The heaviest work is done at the Pateh- 
garh dispensary which has the largest number of indoor patients, 
hub in outdoor relief it is nearly approached by those at Far- 
rukhahad and Kaimganj. The dispensaries are all under the 
oaie of the Civil Surgeon who is in medical charge of the whole 
district. Under him there is an assistant surgeon in. charge 
of the Farrufchabad dispensary and a hospital assistant to each 
of the other, five district board dispensaries. 

The wsul properties in this district are not, for the most 
part, very valuable or extensive. The total aurmal income from 
this source for the whole district is Bs. 2,54S, most of which ia 
produced from the letting of small plots, the only one of any 
individual importance being that of Chauk Lindsayganj in 
Kaimgaaj, the rental of which as Bs. 1,275. The management of 
the municipal na^ul plots, amounumg ia value to Be, 369 a year, 
haa been made over to the municipality, whioh collects the 
proceeds. The sarais ac Muhammadabad, Khudaganj, Kaimganj, 
Talgram and Chhibramau are leased to Bhatiaras at a total 
annual rent of Bs. 336, and small sums are made by auctioning 
the straw and manure left on iho various cn-camping-grounds. 
There were in 1908 thirty-five cattle-pounds in the district, 
established at the various police stations and a number of the 
larger villages. With the exception of those at Fatehgavh and 
Farrukhabad, which are managed^by the municipality, that at Colo- 
nelgaaj by the Cantonment authorities and of those at Kaungnaj 
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and Kanai \>y the notified areas committees thsj are under the 
control of the district board and the receipts from them form 
no unimportant item in the board’s income. During the last 
nine jears the average annual takings have been JRs. 14^025 
while the average cost of mamtenanee, including the pound- 
keepers’ salaries, was only Es. 4,461. For 1908, the amount 
realized was as much as Es. 17,020, and for the same year 
the municipal pounds brought in Es. 1,095. The staff of each 
pound is a writer on Es. 8 and a herdsman on Rs. 4, except 
in the Act SX towns, where the tax superintendent gets an 
allowance as pound clerk, and at the tahsil head quarters at 
Sarai Miran where the naib nazir does the work for a considera- 
tion. 



CHAPTER Y 


HrsTOBY. 


The mat0rial=( for a history o£ Farrukhaba'i are ujm-iiially 
abuatlant- m the early period owiag to its coiioectio'i inth Kantmj 
WhsTi or bjJ whom that eity ^vaa founded is uot known, but tlw 
fact that it is mentioned iii the Ramayatia and tho irahAlihsw’.ya of 
Patanjali uttder its Sanskrit name oi Kanyakidija justifiae the 
assumption that it was in esiatenne at the hcgiiinm^ of Che sceoud 
century B. 0, In the Mahahharata, howei'er, li.'^name 35 not 
fond, and in that epic Kampii is the most iniportaut ciiV of 
Fanehala, It is at Kanspil that the scene of tho diainatio 
Swayanvara, or Choosing of the Suitor.-', h laid when /mjon tho 
Pandava, alone of the assembled princes, liuceecds ui liending the 
bow of Dmpada, and so winning the band of his daughter ; f 
and when after the long war between Drona, tho pioceptor of 
the Pandavas, and Brnpada, the latter rs giren the southern half 
of the kingdom, it 13 Kampil which beoomes his capital But 
when we pass out of tho period of legend into that of history, 
Kampil dwindles into insignifioanco, and Kananj gradually takes 
Its place as the chief city of Panchala. For some time, howovor, 
Sankiea, on the western border of the district, .seems to have at 
least rivalled Kauauj in importance. Coins of tho rajas and 
satraps of Muttra (circa 200 — 100 B.C.) are found fairly commonly 
at Sonkisa, and the noLth-wosternpart ot tha dsstrkfc waa perhaps 
included withm their dominions, hut practically nothing is known 
about them except thou names. It is probabls that Viraswia, 


sketcli of ike hi^toiy of t-ha Sistnot up fo the last Musalman 
Jnrssm IB in the mun deAni from articles by Mr. V A. Smitli in ilie J,E A S. 
foe 19QS and 1903, where full references to the aathonlios reiied on will be tomd, 
Much ass3Bt«o® has also been received from a note Idndlj supphod by Mr B, 


t Local tradition sthl points to 
soeae of rhis contest. 


a spot a few redra wost of Kampil as the 
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%\ho WJ.S placed by Gunningham in the same series^* held more 
of this districtj as his coins are much more frequently obtained, 
particularly at Kanauj, 'n’bere the coins of the satraps ooenr but 
rarely, Yirasena’s coins have been found as far east as Jajman 
in the Cawnpoie district. An inscription bearing hia name and 
dated in the year 13 or 118 was found in 1S9G at Jankhat, nine 
miles south-east of Tirwa, but has not been properly examined, f 
Kanauj probably came, with the rest of the district, into the 
Gupta empire in the time of Samudra Gupta, circa 326 — 336^ but 
was cortainSy not the capiital of that empiiie, as was formerly as- 
serted. When Fa-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, visited it between 3D9 
and 4 l 14 A D., ddring the reign of Chandragopta II, it was evi- 
dently of small size and impoitancc, containing only two Bndclliist 
monasteries and no buildings deseiving mention. To Sankisa, 
on the other hand, many page? of description aie devotsd, and of 
Its neighhourhood Fa-Hian remarks the vountry is very pioducb- 
ive , the people are veiy prospeious, and exceedingly rich beyond 
comparison, The comparative rarity of the Gupta gold coins 
at Kauauj also goes to show that no mim was ostablishtid theie 
On the break-up of the Gupta empire a number of smallei 
prinDipalities came into being. One of those was ruled by a 
dynasty called the Maiikharis, but of the earlier sovereigns of 
this line little is kuown beyond the names and the fact that Kanauj 
appears to have been their capital. About the beginning of the 
scienth century, the Maukhari chief Grahavar man joined Prablia- 
ka'-a of Thanesar, who was his connection, by marriage, in a war 
against Siiaditya of Main a, but, after a tempoiary success, was 
defeated and killed Leaving Ivananj in the churge of Sasauka, 
king of Gain’ll, Siiaditya then marched on Thanesar, hut in the 
summer of 606 ivas i outed by Prabhakara’s son Kajya, The Isttci 
^^as soon afterwards treacherously murdered by 8asanka, and 
vaa succeeded by hm younger mother Harsha 

The now king was a man of extraoidinary ability and 
energy. Y/ithin six years, during which “the elephants uere not 
unhainesssd nor the soldiers unbelted,’'^ he not only ciushed hie 
fathei’s enemies, but brought under hie sway the whole of Uppei 


* E' J IUi.iion J R A - S - 1000 p 115 ! f E Bum- 1 bid. p. 553. 
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India between the Sntlej; the Narmada and Eaatcm Bengal. 
Eanauj became his capital and was^ for the nest forty years, 
beyond comparison the greatest and most important city in 
Northern India. Eieuen Tsang's description of his visit there 
in 643 18 in remarkable contrast to that oi his fellow countryman 
two and a half centuries earlier. The town itself was now over 
three miles in length and nearly a mile broad, surrounded by a 
moat and fortified with strong and lofty towers. Within it were 
about one hundred monasteries occupied by more than ten thou- 
sand priests, and the temples of the gods wore two hundred m 
number. "Valuable merchandise was collected there in great 
quantities, the people were piospcrous, and the houses rich and 
well-found. The king was a most pious Buddhist, who prac- 
tised to the utmost the rules of temperance, and sought to plant 
the tree of religious merit to such an extent that he forgot to sloop 
or eat." But the favour shown to Buddhists provoked the resent- 
ment of the Brahmans, and Hieueu Xsang dosciihes two uneiio- 
cassful attempts made by them on tha monarch’s hfo in the 
course of a gorgeous religious ceremony hold at Kanauj. Harsha^a 
energy was indefatigable. For thirty years he continued to 
attempt new conquests, and in times of peace ho was for uvoi 
making progresses thi oughoiit his dominions, personally inepoefc- 
ing their condition and dealing out rewards and punishmoiits. His 
administration earned the unstinted eulogy of his Chinese 
visitor. 

Harsha Vardhana died in 64S, and the throne was then 
seized by his minister. But the usurper’s tenure of poivor was 
brief. He had the temerity to attack the Chinese envoy, who was 
then visiting Kanauj on a friendly mission, and was soon after 
crushed by the combined forces of Tibet and Nepal and carried 
away captive to China. The next king of whom thcro is any 
record is Yasovarman, v/ho sent an embassy to China in 781, 
and during the next ten years succeeded in reconquering practic- 
ally the whole of Harsha’s empire. These eonquesta, however, 
brought him into conflict with Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, and 
in the war which ensued Kanauj was captured and Yaaovarman 
lost his life. He was a patron of literature, and' befriended 
the poeta Bhavabhnti and Vakpatiraja 
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Tasovarman was stioceeded by Vajrayudlia;, whose successor 
Indrayudlia was dethroned, about 800 A.P., by Dhaimapala o£ 
Bengal m favour of Chakrayudha. But the new king did not 
long enjoy Ms good fortune, for within ten years his kingdom 
was invaded by a horde of Gurjaras from Eajputana led by their 
king Nagabhata II. Though Dharmapala had hitherto been 
the most powerful sovereign in India, he was unable to protect 
his nominee, and ITagabhata added Paaehala to his dominions, 
making Kanauj his capital. Prom him w'cro descended the Paii- 
har kings of Kanauj, whose Gurjara origin has now lieen proved 
beyond the possibility of doubt. Under Nagabhata^s grandson 
Mihira, or Bhoja I, Kanauj onee more became the centre of a 
great empire. Ho reigned for about half a century (840—890 
circa) and the evidence of inscriptions proves that his dominions 
included Saurastra (the modern Kathiawar), Oudh, Gwalior and 
the Karnal district of the Panjab. Bhoja^s son Mahetidrapala 
and his grandson Bhoja II seem to have maintained thoir empire 
undiminished, but Mahipala, ivho came to the throne about 910, 
was less fortuuat?. Early in his reign Kanauj was taken by 
Indra III, the Rashtiakuta king of tho Deccan, and this disaster 
was followed by the loss of the outlying provinces. The occu- 
pation of Kanauj was, however, only temporary, and more than 
a century was to elapse before the Gurjara dynasty camo to an 
end. Bnt its predominance was now lost, and the last kings 
of the house were compelled to bow before the rising power of the 
Chandal chiefs of Kalanjar Devapala of Kanauj surrendeied 
in 954 to the Chandel king a treasured image of Vishnu, and bis 
brother Vijayapala (955 — 90 circa) lost Gwalior to a Kaehchwaha 
chief who acknowledged the suzerainty of Kalanjar. Duiing 
the reign of king Dhanga of Kalanjar (950 — 1000 circa) the Jamna 
seems to have formed the boundary between the two kingdoms, 
The close of the tenth century was marked by the first Muham- 
madan invasions of India. In 991 Jaipal, the Hindu raja of 
the Panjab, who had already twice encountered with disastrous 
results the power of Sultan Sabuktigin of Ghazni, summoned to 
his aid a great confederacy of the Hindu princes of the north. 
Among those who answered his call was Kajyapala of Kanauj 
Bnt the vast army of the alliee was defeated in the Kurram 
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■valley and the Musalnai s esfcabi s lod them selves at resha-s^ar 
In 99J Sabakfcigin T?a3 siieeeefbfl by his sioie famous son Mahmud 
who loss no time i.i eatrying on tha wai against the ifljlaLui ^ 
Jaipal, after another dofeat in lODl ccraiuitted sukidi'^ ieavin^ 
the throne to bis son Anaadapa’a. Agaiu&t hiui luahmucl marehad 
in the autumn of lOOS. Once moio tho Hmchi praicos uf K'orthein 
India united to oppose tae mvadcr, and an imicensa army was 
assembled on the plain bosida Peshawui. Hut the lulxan sIIjos 
were once more deflated, and m jOOd Mahmud rc^turned with 
much bo'Uy lo Gnazni. It was not tdi M'lS that ho attacked 
ICituauj. In the autiunu of titat }eai’ ho loft GUa/mi, raoly 
ill Doeemlu'i' Muttra waa raekud and burnt, and at tlio ouci of 
the month hi3 army appca.vd Lefoic Kanauj. f^edretly any 
i-edsfcaueo was male by E.. ijyapaU, and Mabmu.l captured the 
city and its seven fortsi in a single day. The troopi were per- 
mittod to plunder and to take as many eapLives as they dosired, 
the lest of the mha’oitants being put to the aword, Tha tuu thou- 
sand temples of the gods were dtstroyed, but tiis other buildings 
of the City were left intaot. When Mahmud returned with his 
plunder toGhaaui, lu the spring, the other Rajput priaces, infuriat- 
ed by the tame submission of Rajyapula, foimed a coalition 
headed, by Gaada. tiio ohiof of Ralanjar, and marched upon Kan- 
auj. Rajyapala was killed and his son Trilochauapala placed on 
the throne. 

Of the later Pal ihar rajas aoc even the namo^ aio kuowu, 
but their dynasty hcem? to have eoutanaed till 1090, when Kauuuj 
V. as taken by Chaudradeva the Gaharwar, His gru nelson Got inda- 
ehandra enjoyed a reigii which is proved by epiigraphic ovideaco 
to bavo included the jcai's 3111 and 1164, while the wide disfcii- 
hution of his eoius and of inscriptions recording grants of laud 
made by him proves that in Ins days ICaoauj once moie recovered 
a large measuie of its old mjjioituaee. Gocdariachaudia’s grand- 
son was the famous Jayachandra, or Raja Jamhaud, who in 1198 
was defeated and slaiu by Sha iab-nd-dni GhoR. 

Though there is epigrajihic evidence to show that foi some 
years after this Hindu lajas of Kanauj still continued to confer 
giants of land and to eioicise u titular aovereignty over a con 
eider able tract of country; they muet have acted only as s iwjeaJLs of 
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Musalmau oonq^uoroi •? For thoigi ul d i* rct-nr.Ltdj 

1 ke ha*' piodecessoif*, afcea bis ‘itseces&fui foray^-anlike tliem be left 
a Yiceroy at Delhi to complete the subjugation of Hindustan 
This x'icei’oj ^Ta^5 Qiitb-ud-diu^ who in 120G became Emperor of 
Delhi T'sie ptinishmeut they had leeoived fsom Slmhab-ud-clin 
seems to havo taken the heart out of the Eajpats, foi it E not till 
the mgn of Sham3-ud'din(l2ll — 3G)thal. we hear of thuii veulur- 
iiig ojj a i ising in tcis district Aocoidiug to a ‘‘ someu'hat 
apocryphal biography ’’ of a Mairalmau samfc named Rhah Azr^- 
iid-din,^the Eathor fouiaderN of Khor quairelled with that woithy, 
but were at once eiushed hj the Suitaa, who camo clouu the Gau- 
ges m ships to attack ti.eiu. From the ruiue> of Khor nao biult 
the town of Shanisabad. The stciy is corroborated iiy local 
tiadiiion and may bo referred to by HHami ivhca he cre- 

dits Sfcaais-ud-dln wiLb the conquest oi Kanauj and subjection 
of poweifuJ Eais/'f though the little appiohension felt by that 
moJiaich ai>out the security of Kanaui is shown by his order ing 
Its garrison in 1234 to join other foices m espeditiims against 
Kalaujar and Jammu. 

But after half a eemtury of quiescence the Eajput clam of i 
the district began to give incossant ttouble to theiv new lulejs 
In i244j the distiiot of Eanaiij ” ivas oonferred by the dissolute 
Ala-ud-dia Masaud on his uacE Jalal-ud-din for hismamtcii.aiico,§ 
Thieeyeais later, Aia-ud-clm’s successor Naeir-iid-din had to send 
an army lo reduce the Hindus to submission. The rebels shut 
themselves up in ilandana oi Talauda, a village in the neigh- 
bourhood ofKanauj. Their foi tress was ‘’^very suong, '’’ymg with 
the u all of Ale.vandoi’ and they thcmsolves were 'Gx-solved to 
fight to the lasiextroxiiUy ’h But after a murdeious conSiot of two 
days “^Hhe rebcE vrorc sent to hell and the place was .subdued^’. fJ 

Twenty years later tho condition of the distiict was so 
disoiderly that the local offimals were quite unable to cope with 
it, and the fiultau Ghiyas-ud-din Balban had to intoivcae in 
person. The roads were infested with highway robbers, whose 
chief strongholds were at Kampil and Bhojpui. At each of 
these pluces the Sulian orocted a fort which ho garrisoned with 

* E S, h, II., p. 131. I i p. acs i J iJ.c?, p. dli. J ^ lh</, P. 357. 
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iifghans and for the ma ntemaae of ihe&u gaiixsoos he ser apart 
cultivated Iwuds,* So euece&sfol irare these measorcs that 2ia- 
uddlm Barm writes ; Sixty year's have passed since these events^ 
but the roads have ever stflee lieeu free from robbers ”,| 
Towards the close of the century the fort at Bhojpiir was visited 
by the Saltan Jalal-ud~din, who is said to have at that point 
built across the Ganges a bridge, presamabiy of boats. t 

In 1340 the mad emperor Muhammad Tughlak “led forth 
his army to ravage Hindustaa. He laid che country waste from 
Kanaizj to L>alamaa,§ and every person who fell into his hands 
he slew. Many of the mhabitauts fled for refuge to the forests 
which fchon thickly studded the eouafcry; but Muhammad sur- 
rounded these hiding places, and, gradually closing in towards 
their centros, slaughtered every one he caught therein, jj From 
these pastimes ha was recalled to quell a revolt in another part 
of India. But in 1345 the desolation which he had wrought 
round Delhi drove him to return to this pait of the country. 
Passing Kampil and Khor, he seoms to have retraced his steps 
to the Etah district, where ha encamped m thatched hats at Sarg- 
dwari. Thrsti revolts had arisen and been crushed in different 
ports of India when m the next year one broke out in the royal 
camp itself. Ain-'al-mulkj one of the priuoipal courtiers, who 
had been governor of Oadh, received orders transferring him to 
the Docean. Suspeeting hia master’s object, he absconded by 
night into this diatricc in company with his brothers. The fugi- 
tives took with them all the baggage animals from the royal 
camp, and until he had collected fresh transport and been 
reinforced, the Sultan was unable to follow. He then marched 
to Kanauj, and encamped in its suburba ; but by this time the 
rebels seem to have crossed the Ganges. Encouraged by a mis-' 
taken hope that many of the Sultan’s army wonltl desert to them, 
they recrossed the river below Bangarmau in Unao and offered 
battle. Whether, the conflict took place in this district or the 
neighbouring part of Cawnpore is -aneertain; but the rebels 

* Such garrison landa were known os a title -wiiioli lingers in the 

nsraeB oi many plaoea to tie present day, 

t®. H, I. m p, 106. [ j p. 538. j § On lie JS-anges in the Eae 

Bareli aistoct. | \\ El, E, III. p, 245 
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’ft ere rented and Ain-ul-mulk taken piisoner, while hig two 
bzotheia were slain. Strangely enough, tlie tyrant who had 
driven and slaughtered inoffeneive peasants like deer, forgave 
this notable rebel. 

The Duab Eajputs seem always to have been on the veige 
of revolt, and in 1392 a formidable insuireetion broke out 
among the Eathors of this district and the Chauhans and Solank- 
his of the neighbouring tracts. The Sultan !N'asir-ud-din Tughlak 
marched in person to suppress it. After diiving the lebels ouc 
of Etawah he punished the infidels of Kanauj and Dalamau,’-’ 
and then, proceeding to Jalesar in the Etah distiict, built there 
a fort which he called Muhammad abad after the name he had 
borne before his accession So unsettled was the state of the 
countiy that the Sultan found it expedient to remain, for some 
time at Jalesar, and wheu lu 1393 he was called away to Delhi 
he left his general Mukarzah-ul-mulk with a laige army to keep 
order. He had haidly gone when, in 1893, another rising 
occurred, headed by the Eathor chief, Eai Sarvadhaian.* It 
was, however, quickly suppressed. By lavish promises and 
engagements Mukarrub-ul-mulk induced the rebel chiefs to 
submit, and then treacherously ariested them and can led them 
off to Kanauj, where they were all put to death, except Eai 
Sarvadharan, who escaped. Eetarniug to Jalesar to insp>eet his 
new buildings, Kasir-ud-din fell ill and died there early in 1394 

He was succeeded by a minor, whose ministei at once became 
all-powerful. To his foimer title of Khwaja-i-jahan, or Lord 
of the World, the wazir quickly added that of Malik-ush-sharq, 
or King of the East. The latter denomination was purely honor- 
ary, and common enough among the courtiers of the day;1 ]jut 

• The Barvadharan and Bai Sai of the Tahakat-i-Akhan ; Sarradhan Bather 
of Baiishta; Bai Sawar of Elphinstona , and Eai Sir of the Tarikh-j -Mubarak 
Shahi, In the name is split into two ; “ Sabir the aocarsed and Adha- 

ran.” I t E H.I„ IV., p, 26. 

% Thus Firoz Tughlak (1351—88) confers the title on one Mardan Daulat 
and Mardan’s son, Shams-ud-dm Sulaunan, both holding it at the fiamo fame 
It was held later by Saiyid Khizr Khan, the son of Sharas-ud-dm, afterwards 
(1414—21) Sultan Mahmud Tughlak conferred it not only on this Khwaja i- 
Jahan, but on one Malik Tuhfa. Ehiar Khan, when he came to the throne, 
bestowed the title on his general Taj-ul-mulk, and his own son Mubarak The 

lattor on hiH licra gaTO it to Sarwar ul malk ’ ' Haean and Sultan 

Shah who all three held it at the saute time. Other might be quoted. 
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KliivaJii-i-jaHau deteinmied to mafee it a reality. His original 
govemnieiit was Jarinjitiij anfl on. hrs May there in hs iiiirl 

to make a cam}3aigii agaiast the rcbela of EtaMah and Katiauj 
But to the government of Jaunpnr he gradually added those of 
Oudh, Bihar and Kauau] ikelf, theiehy laying the foundations 
of a kingdom. The inrlependenee of the new lealm became an 
aecomplifched fact some five years later, when the luvasion 
of Timur left the Delhi empire puostTate. On Tiiaui’s departure 
from India the southem half of this district had come into the 
power of Khwaja-i-jahau’s heii’ Mubarak (1599), and in the rest 
of the empire there was civil war bttwep'U the noramal empeioi 
Kasir-nd-din Mahmud and a rival Xnsrat Shah. By 1-iOO the 
real power was all in the hands of Mahmud's general Iqbal 
Khan, and it was not long before he came to blows with Jaimpur, 
Marebing down country in the last month of 1400, he traversed 
Etah and at Patiali defeated the irrejiressible Sarvadharan 
pursuing him to the confines of Etawah, Marching on toKanauJ 
he was opposed by Mubarak, ‘‘ The river Gangee flowed between 
tho two armies, and neither M'as able to cross. Thlri state of 
affairs continued for two months, when each party lofcired to his 
own home.’’’^ Insignificant as this affair seems it was the 
prelude to constant struggles between Delhi and Jaunpur, in the 
course of which the Jaimpur kings usual’y found in Kanauj a 
convenient base of operations. The district beeams a debateable 
laud between the two rivals, and until the final triiimph of Delhi, 
nearly eighty years later, was seldom left in p'-aco. 

In 1101 Iqbal Khan again laarchotl towaids^ Tvanauj, bring- 
ing Muth him the titular emperov Mahmud, and was opposed by 
Mubarak’s brother and snceessor Ibrahim Once moie the armies 
of Delhi and Jaujipur faced one another and oneo mo’-o they 
paifced without bloodshed. While a battle atiU appeared immi- 
nent, Mahmud on pretence of hunting, left the army of Tqhal 
Khan and went over to that of Ibrahim. But Toeeiving thcxo 
a cold welcome, he retiretl to Kanauj, where he estaldished 
himself after expelling Ibrahim’s governor, Malikmda Haibni. 
At Kanauj all ranks rallied round him^ and b.e was left unmo- 
lested by both Iqbal Khan and Ibi-ahim. Three years later 
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aitotlier rasing headud )>y Sai\aclhai'aa compelkd Iqbal Khan to 
inaich into the- Dnab. The rd ela thiew fhemsoh-ea into Etawa'i 
but cayitulatocl after a foai months’ siege, and Iqbal Khan agam 
advanced against Kamrnj But “ the place 'was strong and he 
could not take it^ so he returned bo Dolbi disappointed ” In 
1405 Iqbal Khan was killed in the Panjab^ and Mahmud left 
Kanauj for Delhi. In the following year he returned with an 
aimy and found the city threatoned }>y Ibrahim, wliose troops 
soon afterwaids crossed the Ganges. But for the third time the 
two armies, after confronting one another for some tame, seqiarated 
without fighting and marched off to their homos When, ho'n'ever, 
Mahmud was well ou his way to Dehli, Ibrahim led back his 
forces and invested Kanauj After a siege of four months, during 
which no help came from Delhi, the governor, Mahmud Tarmati, 
was forced to surrender, and Kanauj was bestowed on Iklitayar 
Khan, grandson of an officer who had in some way bee-a con- 
nected with Kampil * From Kanauj Ibrahim made next yeai 
an unsuccessful expedition against Delhi, 

Though Jaunpui held the south of the district, Dehli for 
some time continued to assert its anthouty over the north. In 
1414, the year in which Khizr Khan the SaiyicI came to the 
throne, his geneial Taj-ul-mulk was sent into the district to 
‘‘ chastise the infidels ” — this time JRathors of Khor and Kampil. 
He then left for Gwalior and other places, leturning to Delhi by 
way of Etawah, and once moi'e " chastising the infidels ”, pro- 
bably Chauhans Two years later, he was again sent to Giraiior, 
and im his retuin once more pioeeeded towaids Kampil But 
the Eajputs seem to have been cowed by his advance, ,and he 
■went l)aek again to Delhi f In 1423 Hio next emperor, Baiyid 
Munarak, crossed ovor from Bohilkhand m person. He 
''attacked the countiy of the Bathois, putting many of the 
infidels to the svorcl;” and after eneampnig for some days on 
the Ijaiiks of the Gauges left a detachment ni the fort of Kampil 
Tlio son of Saivalharau, who had submitted and followed the 
lojal reciuiie, in'ofassed alarm at the presence of this dotaehmonb, 
and fled to Etawah. He was puisued and besieged by Khair-ud- 

S H. I , pp. ”3—47. Tuis ollicei’s name was Yar KJian-i-iC.iraiJi]a 

t TMd p 48 
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dm Khan who foiced I m to v eld and paj aiieai's of tubutf 
In 1 124 the emperoj- again ewsed fioai Itohilkhaud^ iniendiiit 
to iuiiy Kanaaj. But ''tliPi-c was a ten-iblo fataino in the nine 
ofHmflustan, and so the army adraueed no fuifcher,’’* A fmi 
veara later, while Mubarak was scill on the throne of Delhi 
Ibrahim marched up the Kali Kadi to oppose him. When 
met by the empeioi, however, the Jaunpiir force declined 
battle, and waa defeated elsewhere f 

For over a qnaifcer of a century ihere was peace between 
Delhi and Jaunpnir, but in 14,52, wben Baiiloi the Lodi had gamed 
the throne of Delhi, and Jhrahim had been suoeeeded by his son 
Mahmud, che set aggie broko out afresh. Mahmud had taariied 
a daughter of the deposed emperor Aia-ud'diu and at her insbi- 
gation. he declared war on Bahlol and advancsd into Et:iWah.| 
After an indecisive action a peace was made, one of the terms of 
■whioh was that Shamsabad should be surrendered to Delhi This 
condition however was not ousot'vod, andBahlol ptoecaded loojecc 
the Jaunpur govaimor by force of arms, replacing him by his own 
nominoe. Ilai Karan, the Kathor laja of Khor. Mahmad at onoo 
maiched. on Shamaabad and a battle followed in tvhiah Bahlol’a 
cousin Q,aib Khan was taken prisoner. Dahlol now took the ilold 
in pieraon, but at this junemre Mahmud died ainl another p)©aeo 
was patched up on the basis of tho siattis quo O'ltA'. There seems, 
however, to have been no j'esfcoiation of pirisouers, for while Bahlol 
was still on his way back to Dellu ho received a lotttr from 
Shams Khatur, the chief lady of his harom, who was Qufcb Khan's 
sister, bitterly repioaching him with his supimcaeas in letting her 
brother remain a caprtive and threatening suicide unless he were 
immediately released. Stung by her reproaches, Bahlol at onos 
turned back, Muhammad, the new king of Jaunpur, advanced 
to meet him and reaching Shamsabad first loeapiurod the 
town. This initial success won over to his side a ntimber of 
the wavering chiefs of the neighbonrhood and among them the 
influential Eai Pratap, the Chau ban chief of Bhongaon, Patiall 
and Kampil. Several days of desultory fighting euaued in the 
Mainpuri district, ending with a battle at Kapii in which Muham- 
mad was defeated. He retired to Kanauj, hotly pursued by the 

• E, H, I„ pg, 53— 01 I fliisi jp (ii j )jh4 y„tQ 
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enemy, and aoon after mvLrdered by the troops o£ his brother 
Hnaa'ii, who succeeded to the thioue. The new king was in no 
position to lesLime hostilities and at once made peace. Qutb 
Khan was es:ohanged for a brother of Husain who had been 
taken piisoner at Bapri^ and Bahlol left the district. But he 
leturued before long and took Sbamsabad, reinstating Rai Kaian 
as governor. The wai of course broke out afroshj and Rai 
Piatap having again declared for Jaunpur^ Bahlol letiied 
to Delhi puisued by Husaiu. After a week's fighting outside 
the walls of the capital another trnee was arranged, binding both 
monaiehs to remain within their own teriitoiy for a period 
of thiee yeais.^ 

Such an attempt to fix a term was of course ineffectual ; 
and before the three years were up Husain seems to have bioken 
the tiucc aa many times But in 1478 the tide turned deci- 
sively against him On ihc dearh of his fathei-in-law Ala-ud- 
dm, he had seized the retiied emperor’s government of Biidaun. 
This bioughi Bahlol down in haste from Sirhind, and, after some 
skii’mishing round Delhi, Husain made yet another truee and 
marched off towards Jaunpur. Break) iig the truce, Bahlol fell 
upon his retieating enemy and defeated him with seveie lose, 
following up his victory by the annexation of a number of the 
Jaunpur parganaa iu the Duab, among which were Hampil and 
Shams abad. But Husain stood at bay in Mairtpuri, and peace 
was once moie declared only to be broken in the next year by 
Husain. The result w'as a senes of defeats in the Duab, Bnndel- 
khand, Oadh and Jaunpur itself. Husain at last fied to Bihar, 
and in 1479 Bahlol enthroned his own son Baibak at Jaunpur. 

In 1483 Bahlol ^Yas succeeded by Sikandar Lodi at Delhi, 
and Bai’bak at once advanced against the capital. Sending 
an envoy to meet Barbak with pacific overturea, Sikandar 
hastened towards Kampil. The Jaunpur governor of that place, 
Isa Khan, was mortally ivounded m the attempt to oppose him, 
and Sikandai continued his march, down the district, meeting 
Baibak near Kanauj The battle which ensued resulted in the 
complete defeat of Baibak, who letreated to Budaun, where he 
capitulated.! Sikandar foigiiiagly reinstated him. on the thione 
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f jAtiiiiiir Uit too^ t 6 [ eeDit on o£ lodvmg his o»n aGiain> 
ees .a all t. 0 goiLrnniedts of the kingdom. Barliak vras, hov/- 
evfti’. HQohle to ma ntaiii hiioocll against his lehollious subjects, 
aad offcer qiielhag ou l.is l\;bal£ ouo ser;on'< Xlinda rolj’Uion 
Sikauudf gave up the att-^iupt to ‘?’aiipoit .iim as useless Bat’ 
bak n’aa removed m chains to Beilii in 1494, and Siliaadai 
proceeded down country to sujipiess somo adherents of the 
eS’king Husain who were giving troidue m Mirzapixr. Retarn’ 
ing to this districk he hngtobd six mouths at tShumsahnd, aud 
in the same place, after a visit, to Kohiikhaad, he spout the laiaa 
of 1495." In 1500 he bestowed 8haixisabad on tho brothers Imad 
and Sulaiman Farauilt. 

In 1518 Sikaudar was succeeded by his son liiiahim, whose 
reign was brief and troubled. The Afghan nobles were all 
aspiiiug to local independence, and IbiabiTO'p ovra brother Jalal 
Khau proclaimed himself king of Jauupur, and, osLabiishing 
a footing m Oadh, nearly succeeded in restoring an Eastern 
dynasty, Ibrahim marched imo this district to opjioso him, 
and on approaching Ivananj was joined by a largo body of des- 
erters ftomhis brother’s camp at Kalpi Jalal Khan was now 
forced to abandon his pretensions, and was not long afterwards 
privately executed. But the suppression o? tins i* bclllon en- 
couraged Ibrahim into a donuneering policy winch created birtor 
discoutonh Babar’s invasions of tlu Panjab facditated frosh 
revolts, and when in 152C he made bis firth and unal expedition 
into India, defeating Ibrahim at Panipat, tbero was no longer an 
eiupiie, buL a host of patty goveinirunts, Bhamsaliad must still 
have been held by the Farmulis, for he tells ns that Lheso and 
other Afghans wmio in possession of Kanaitj and its uoighbour- 
hood.t A leading Pathan chieftain named Bihar Khun had 
ossumod the kingly title of Sultan Muhammad But when the 
conqueror took possession of Agra and anuouneed his intentjoa 
of remaining in India several of the Afghan faction submitted, 
while a detachmeut uadei Babai’s son Huoiayua, marching 
into the nalghuoaring district of Cawnpore, seattcied the forces 
of the reealeitrautK. But when in the folloiviug year Eabar 
was thieatbUfed by the i’oimidable Pajput confederacy lu the 
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west, Ms troops and his governor Muhammad Duldai, were 
obliged to abandon Kanauj.'*' The very day after ciushing that 
confederacy at Sikri he despatched, a force against the Duab 
insurgents. The governmonts ox Oiidh and Kanauj were bestow- 
ed on Sultan Mirza, who had little difficulty in restoring the 
imperial authority. In the following year (1528), when Babar 
marched against the rebel fortress of Chandori in Bundelkhand, 
he despatched Muhammad Aii Jangjang to Kanauj with ordeis 
to euinmon Saltan Mirza, then, at Lucknow, to his assistance. 
But the mission met with little success. The forces of the two 
generals were attacked in Oudh, and compelled to fall back on 
Kanauj. Discouraged by this reverse and the stubborn resist- 
ance of Chanderi, Babar offered the besieged Eaja Shamsabad 
for his capitiilation.f Chanderi was not an ancestral possession 
of Raja Medini Eao ; but he refused to exchange it^ and it was 
soon afterwards taken by the besiegers. It had no sooner fallen 
than Babur marched into the Doab, He found this district 
in complete lebellion. His forces had evacuated Kanauj, and 
the Pathaus had wrested Shamsabad from his governor, Abul 
Muhammad Kizabaz, He advanced straight on Kanauj, the 
rebels flying before him; and, encamping at that city, began 
to throw a bridge across the Ganges, The fact that Jalal-ud-din 
Khilji had aceompHshed the same exploit two and a half cental - 
ies earliei was forgotten, and the Afghans on the Oudh bank 
laughed at the attempt, But piotected by a bioastwork and 
a gun the bridge was completed witliin a fortnight. Babar's 
aimy crossed the Ganges, and the rebels were louted Shams 
abad must ha^'e been lotaken, for about six months later Babai 
offered it to Bikramajjt Sisodia in exchange foi Rantamblioi, 
Bikramaut, who veas a son of the Rana of Me war, chief of 
Babar's Rajput opponents, accepted the offer, thereby escaping 
the fate of his father and Modiai Rao.J; 

Babar died in 1.530, leaving his son Humayun to fight 
out the struggle with the Afghans. The first rebels who distui li- 
ed the peace of the district wmre not, how'cver, Afghans, but 
dis tant kinsmen of Huma yun. Muhammad Sultan Mi rza, late 
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governoi of Kanauj and Oudh, conspired wiUi bis son TJlugb 
and Ins cousin Muhaioinad Zatuuxi to raise a lobellioii on the 
Oudh aide of the Ganges. To suppress tins reyoit Humayun 
in 1533-34 marched to Bhojpui, where he meamped, sending 
his relation Yadgar Nasir across the river into Paramnagar. 
The rebels were defeated and it was oideied that Snltan Mii^a 
and Muhammad Zatnan should he blinded But tho officer 
entrusted with the order failed to exeeuto it, and the two punces 
soon afterwards eaeaxied Tneir first act was to artaeli Bilgiam, 
in the Oudh pargana adjoining Kanauj , their nest, to cross 
the Ganges and attack Kananj itself The city was held for 
the empeior by the sons of his foster-brother Khnsru Kokaltash . 
but these officers suvrendeied and Sultan Muxa soon found himself 
at the head of six thousand men, Musalmans and Rajputs, The 
empeioBs brother HincUl was sent from Agra to suppress 
this rising, and the insurgents were driven across the Ganges 
into Bilgram, where they were again defeated/ 

Meanwhile the Afghans had found in Sher Khan Sar a 
formidable leadei A desire to check that (diief's alaming 
progress led Eumaynn south in 1537 ; and beforo starting he 
entrusted the Kanauj government to his broLber-m-law Kur-ud- 
din Muhammad. In the following year his hi other Hindal 
revolted at Agra, and was almost im mediately joined by the 
new goveruor of Kanauj The rising was, however, nipped 
in the bud by the timely arrival of Hiimayun’s other hi other 
Kamran from the Panjab in 1539. The absence from Kanauj of 
its governor and garrison probably facilitated its anneiation 
by Sher Khan, or Sher Shah, as ho now styled himself, foi it is 
recorded that all the district as fai as Kanauj and Bambhal fell 
into the possession of the Afghans, Tlic offie,ers of Sher Shah col- 
lected the revenue foi both tho autumn and spring harvests of these 
parts. ’’f After the disastrous surprise and defeat of Humayun 
at Chaunsa, Sher Shah’s forces pursued the emperor upi country, 
and again overran those piovinees as far as Kalpi and Kanauj J 
Bn m 1540 Humayun, who had rallied his scattered adherents 
at Agra, determined to strike a last blow for his crown. And 
when Bhei Shah’s son Quth Khan marched across the Duab to 
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atitaek Kalpi and Etawah, the emperor sent a detachment which 
defeated and killed the invader Having thus cleared the Duab, 
Humayun marched into this district with a huge army of about 
a hundred thousand men, and encamped on the bank of the 
Ganges at Bhojpur, intending to attack Sher Shah, who was 
advancing up the opposite bank After an ineffectual attempt 
to build a bridge across the river, he marched down stream, and 
at Ivanauj effected a crossing But during the nest month ho 
made no move, and his army was so weakened by desertions that 
Shsr Shah, making the attack at his eonvenienee, won a com- 
plete victory. Humayun fled across the river on an elephant, 
narrowly escaping drowning, and at Bhongaon in the Mainpuri 
distiict his small escort was attacked by the villagers “ who 
were in the habit of plundering a defeated army.” Sher Shah 
now established himself as emperor. He was a strong and 
able ruler, and in his time the disoidex and brigandage which 
had for centuiies flourished unchecked in this district, as in the 
rest of the Dnab, were ruthlessly put down. His governor 
Bairak l^iazi so established authority over the people of Kan- 
auj, that no man Icejit in his house a bow, an arrow, a sword, 
or a gun, nay, auy iron article whatever, except the implements 
of husbandry and cooking utensils. The fear of him was so 
thoroughly instilled into the turbulent people of these parts 
that according to the measurement they paid their revenue to 
the treasurer 

With an Afghan dynasty on the throne the Parmulis once 
more obtained a footing in the district, and in, 1653, not long 
after the accession of Sher Shah’s giandsou Muhammad Shah 
Sur, the fief of Kanauj was held by Shah Muhammad Parmuli. 
Prom him it was taken by the new emperoi and conferred on 
a favourite named Saimast, desciibed by a contemporary cluo- 
nielei as a very tall and powerful man,” but by the hot-tem- 
pered son of the dispossessed Shah Muhammad as ‘‘ a Sarbani dog- 
seller.” There ensued between the utteier of the taunt and its 
object a scuffle which ended in the death of lioth, and was very 
near including among its victims the emperor himself -f On 
the same day Taj Khan Kiraui, disgusted by the emperor’s 
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incapacity, or encouraged "by his weakness, set out to excite a 
revolt m Bengal He was pursued into this district and defeated 
at Chhibiamau, but succeeded in making good hie retieafc to 
Chunar In Mirzapnr (1554).^ 

In the following year the Afghan dynasty was ovarthroivn, 
and that of the Mnghals lestoied by the xetum of Hnaiayuii, 
who was succeeded in 155B by lus groan son Akhai In 166 ' 
All Quh Khan, who held the fief of Jaanpm, levoiied and 
began to plunder the countiy on the east bank of the Ganges. 
Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, was senttoKanauj to hdd the lebsls 
in check and soon after Akbar arrived lu person The cmpexoi 
pioceeded by forced mareh6» to Lucknow and 'Jaunjinr, but AL 
Quli Khan escaped toMirrapunf In the aaiiie yeai MmsJ-iiui- 
mulk and Eaja Todai ifai were sent against Bahadiu Bhah, 
the bi other of All Quli Khan, uho was in this district. The 
imporial forces met and defeated the rebel vanguard, diiviug 
it back on the Kali Kadi, where many of the msurgoms weie 
drowned. They then dispersed in seauh of plurdei 'and woie 
surprised by the main body of rhe rebels undei Bahadui Shah, 
who drove them to take tefuge in Kanauj Ah Qoli Khan and 
Bahadur Khan were soon afterwards paidouod, but mistaking 
clemency for weakness they in 1567 raised a fresh revolt and 
besieged the emperor’s foster-brother Yusuf Khan in Shorgarh, 
which IS described as several /cos distant fiom Kanauj. Akbar 
at once matched to relieve the fort, but on ins apinoach Ali 
Q,uli Kban raised the siege and lied. Encamping at Bhojpur 
Akbar despatched a laige force of ca^'alry under Todar Mai to 
operate in Oudh, while he himself pursued the rebels down 
country. Two months later he caught them at hlankariinl in 
the Allahabad ‘district and defeated them. All Quli Khan was 
killed in the action and Bahadur Khan executed after Jt,|; 

In Akbar’s great reorganization of his empire, Kaiiauj 
became tbe head quarters of a division of the Agia piiovince 
and included 80 parganas or mahals. Of these ten aio still re- 
presented in the Farrukhabad district. Kampil, Kanauj, Sau- 
rikh, Sakrawa and Sakatpur corresponded to the modern par- 
ganas of the same names. Shamsabad meludcd Shamsabad 
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West and East, Muhammadabad, and perhaps Paramnagarj 
Bhojpur containod both. Paliaia and Bhojpiirj and Talgram 
was made up of the modern Talgiani aud Tirwa-Thatia, 
Cidiibraman as now consutnted repiesuiits both Chhibraman 
and Sikandarpur Adhn of Akbai’s time. Paigana Kha- 
IJiatman belonged, not to Ivanaujj but to the Khairabad govern- 
ment of the Oudh ^jrovmee. To which government Paiamuagar 
should le assigned is doubtful, diffeient authorities suggesting 
Siiamsabad, Khaiiabad and Budaun. Few of the names of 
Akbar’s goveinoi’s or feoffees have been pieseived. One was 
Husain Khan, who died in 1675 and was nicknamed Tukriya, 
01 the Pateher, from his piaetice of compelling all Hindus within 
Ills juiisdiction to wear a distinctive patch (tulra) on the 
shoulder He held the lief of Shamsabad, and has been termed 
the Bay aid and Qiusote of Akbai's leign. In 1592 Kanauj 
was given to Muzaffar Husain Miiza, son and gia^dson of the 
rebels Ibiahim and Sultan Mirza- but he proved to be a 
drunkard and was soon dopiivod of his govcinmont and im- 
piisoncd. 

In, 1610, Jahangir (lG0o*~27) granted tho goveniment of 
Kanauj to Mirza Abdur-rahim, the son of the great Baiiam, 
with orders to '' ciuab the rebels by whom was apparently 
meant a horde of bandits which infested tho neighbourhood of 
Sakit in the Etali dibtiict. But ho was not long aftoiw'ards sent 
down to the Deccan, and it was pioLabiy at this time that Jahan- 
gii conferred Kanauj on his chief ecclesiastical digniiaiy (Padr i- 
jahan), Miran of Pihani in Haidoi This venerahk goveinoi 
died in 1020, at the age, it is said, of six scoie years. 

The reigns of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb (1G68 — 1707) w'Cre, so 
far as this district was concerned, quite uneventful, but in 1065 theie 
was born at Mau-I?ashidabad a Pathan named Muhammad Khan 
wFowas deatinerl toplayavciy impoiiant paid in the affairs of 
the empire and to found what almost became an independent local 
d} nasty. ^ At the ago of about twenty Muhammad Khan joined 
the bauds of Patlian fieobooter.s who resoitod yeaily to Bundel- 
khand and hned themselves out to the rajas of that province, 

* The follov ing acouunt of the Bangash NawaLs of Parrnkhahad is taker 
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and his courage and ability Tery soon brought him to the front 
as a distinguished leader of banditti. But zfc was not until I7l2, 
when be iras 48 years old, that tha opportunity came to display 
his talents on a wider stage. In that year Farrnkhsiyar, on his 
way to contest the empire with his cousin Jahandar Shah, sent an 
invitation to him from Khajuha in the Fatehpnr district Muham- 
mad Khan joined him with 12,000 men, and at the conclnsive 
battle of Samogar in j^gra, fought on the 1st January 1713, when 
Jahandar Shah was rented, Muhammad Khan greatly distinguished 
himself in the vanguard commanded liy Saiyid Alidullab Khan 
Qutb-ul-mulk, For his sei vices ho was reivaided with the title 
of JSTawab and grants of land in Bundelfchand and this district 
After successfully commanding esjieditiong against the laja 
of Anupshahr and Raja iSleda, and joining in the campaign 
agaiflst Girdhar Bahadur at Allahabad, he obtained leave to 
leturn to hia home. Here he occupied himself with founding the 
towns of Kaimganj and Muharamadabad. The first, named after 
the Kawab’s eldest son, is not far from Mau-Rashidabad ; its site 
lying within the lands of ©halaifh, Mau-Eashidabad, Kubezpai 
and Subhanpur Mnhammadabad, about fourteen miles from 
Farrukhabad, includes puitions of five villages : Kilmapnir, 
Kabirpur, Eohila, Muhammadpui and Tabipur. On a liigh 
mound called Kal-ka-khera, the Fawab built a fort, of uhieh only 
the rmns remain, while the highest point has been used as a 
station of the rrigonometrical Survey. It is said that Farrukh- 
siyar was annoyed at Muhammad Khan’s pjremmptionin naming 
a town after himself. To appease his wrath, the Nawab announc- 
ed his intention of founding another and naming n after the 
emperor. About this time his father-in-law, Kasim Khan Ban- 
gash, while on Ms way to Mau, was set upon and killed by 
^ party of Bamtela marauders at the village of Jamalpuv, now 
called Kasim Bagh, three miles east of the city of Farrulchabad, 
Using this event as a pretext, Aluhamiaad Klmu asked for and 
obtained a grant of fifey-two Bamtela villages as the site of a new 
city. The foundations were laid ’in 1714. 8o far as is known, 
Muhammad Khan took little or no part in that struggle between 
the Barha Saiyids and the Turani faction which resulted in 
the deposition and death of Farrukhmyar and the elovation of 
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Muhammad Shah to the throue. But in 1720, when the emperor 
and Saiyid Husain. Ali set out for the Deecan, tho J^airab seems 
to have made some pretence of joining. He held aloof, however, 
till after the assassination of Husain Ali on the doth Septemher 
1720, when, in spite of Saiyid Abdullah Khan’s overtures, he 
declared for Muhammad Shah. At the battle of Hasanpur, in 
the Agra district, on the 4th and 5th November 1720, Muham- 
mad Khaii took part in the defeat of Saiyid Abdullah, who was 
made prisoner. He was rewarded with an increase of lank, the 
title Ghazaufar-i-jaug (Lion of Kight), seven lakhs of luipcea in 
cash, and a grant ofpaiganasBhojpurand Shamsabad in addition 
to his foimsr kefs. In 1722 and 1723 he took part in the cam- 
paigns against Ohuraman Jat and in Ajmeie, and in July of the 
latter year was ordered to Bundelkhand, where Chhatareal 
Bundela had foi several years been in open revolt, He was, 
however, recalled to oppose a Maratha attack on Grwahor, and 
held that fortress for seven months. On his way back to 
FaiTukhabad ra 172(J, he assisted the agent of Khan Daman 
Khan, who then held Talgram and Bhongaon, to reduce to submis- 
sion the Chauhan Raja of Mainpuri. The tradition is that the 
laja, having failed to make his obeisance, fell dead by theKawab’s 
own arrow. In 1720 Muhammad Khan had been appointed 
governor of the Allahabad subah, to which was subordinate that 
of Bundelkhand. He also held large fiefs in BundelJjhand, which 
had for some time been maintained with difhculty against the 
Bundelas. In 1727 express oiders were issued from Delhi for ao 
advance into Bundelkhand, and to meet the expenditure necessaiy 
a grant was made of the chulda of Kora in Patehpiii. Two and 
a half years of fighting followed, at the end of which Muhammad 
Khan, mainly owing to lack of support from Delhi, was compelled 
to evacuate Bundelkhand and bind himself never to invade it 
again. On his return to Delhi at the end of 1729 ho was deprived 
of his government of Allahabad, which was conferred on Saiyid 
toarbuland Khan, Mubarui-ul-mulk, but he succeeded in gaining 
appointment to the governorship of Malwa in September 1730. 
During the next two years he was engaged in constant warfaie 
With the Marathas and in the attempt to introduce order into h s 
new province His forcoe were however msulhcieiit and his 
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lesou c-es exaaasted Tic county yiolled no levemie aud no 
he p cam., f^oni Bob’. The boldoris of reveaac-freo giants, 
motetiy gccai noUea of tk- court, sceictly thvvaifefl ofc its to 
remeavthepieraiiiiig disorder, and the vajii's and lessei mon kept 
r’holly aloof. When, therefore, at the end of 1 731, he iras called 
upon ro meet at Siionj a Maiatha a»iny of 200,000 horse, ho u as 
compelled to submit and make Loiins. Apparently his Liiunios 
sotv found their opportuaiti, and he rvas recalled to Agra, nlviia 
ii 3 arm ed on the 6th Beccmhcr 1732. Diniiig die nost four 
rears Muoainniad Khan sei vkI In Rcv^oral campaigns against the 
Maiathas, and in Jane 1733 io iouk j-ait in the attaclt' on 
Thagwant l?ai. J.s a lev'ard far thcP!- sei vices k ^^asiestorcd 
tothegovei‘iiorsbip of Allahabad, iiuc again removed afeor a feir 
mouthi Ontae invasiou of India }>y Xadir Shah ui 1780, 
MuUaoiradd KIiau attended at Delhi, hut played no iinpoi taut 
part In. the events winca then occurred. In the same year ho 
left court la dwgusc becauso the goverameut of Aliababad laid 
boon conferred on another. He was tolloirod by some imperial 
officers who had orders to eject him fi 0311 lus pos,.essions, Tliey 
wci p met and defeated at Rao-ka-Sikandra in Aiigaih by Muham- 
mad Xvhan'a third sou Aklar Khan Idahamuiud Khan died in 
l743 at the advanced age of eighty ynars, and at his death lus 
dominions a'eie popularly stated to embraeo the whole Duab 
£iom Koil in the uoith to Koiuin tho south apparently including 
the whole of the Faioukhahad district, tho westmi) half of Gawn- 
jiors, the whole of Euhwith the exception of two small parganas 
in the north-western corner, two paiganas of Budaun, one of 
Shahjahdiipur, and parts of Aligaih and Etawah. But his 
piossossions varied very much from time to iinio. Kanauj, for 
instance, which in 1720 belonged to ins son Qairu Khan, iras 
aftei wards bestoived ou several Hindus lu succession, hut roeover- 
ed in iVSb on his i aising the oljcuyiou that it. was too near hia 
home to be left jii the haads of an infidLi, 

Qaiin Khan, the eldest son of Muhammad Khan, euftcoecled 
ina lather without any oppoaicion. In ITdS Safdar Jang, tho 
subahdar of Oudh, was appointed wazir by the new emjier or Ahmad 
Shah. Safdar Jang had long intrigued against the Bangaeh 
family, aud had adi'ea Ij once fa'lod u an a tempt to ciush the 
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lirthillas. Ha no\» piomised Qaim Ivhan chat, if lit) cijocted the 
Eohillas, he bhonld he appointed governor of liohilkhand. An 
impoiial wai rant to that effect ani\oct in September 1748 ^ and 
at the same time the vazii secretly encouraged the Holiiilas to 
ic, 4 stance. His older and nioie experienced KOivants ptro.eto 
pievent the Navab fiom accepting thza jn.sMiou'j offer But the 
vieivs of his favourite, the paymaster Mahmud Khan Afridi, 
prevailed, and the offer Mas accepted Sohilkhand at the 
time ruled by Hafiz Kaiimat Khan, M'ho with otliei chiefs was 
supposed to hold the countiy in trust for the sons of the late 
Kaivah Ali Muhammad. Somepielimanary effoits to bung the 
liohillas tn leinig having failed, on the l2th NoveniLei 1748 
Qaim Khan set out with a largo force fiom Farniichabad, and, 
crossing Ae (tanges at Kadirganj in^the Etah district, aJvanccd 
towards Budaun. On the 2Ut Kovenibci he anived opposite 
t^'e entrenched camp ot the Ilohdlas, beowoen the villages of 
Daujuri and Kasulpiur, about four miles south-east of Budaun 
City. The battle liegan the next m.'.'vning and after an iniiiai 
success Qami Khan was caught ui a ravine on eithei side of 
M'hieh troops had been concealed in the tall miUets. Qaiin Khan 
was killed along with most of the Bangadi loaders, and the 
defeated ai my retieated in disorder CO Pauukhahad, The icsult 
of this victory w ac do give the BoJnllas pos&eesion of ali the 
Bangash piarganaa on the kit bank of the Ganges except tlio.so 
W'hieh now constitute the Aligarh tahsil. Tliese wcie saved by 
the biavery of an unnamed chda, vhobe obstinate resistance 
compelled the Kohillas to retreat 

Qaim Khan’s brother Islam Khan ivas now made Nawab S 
at the instigation of bis mothei, the Bibi KSahiba, but hit, tciiure 
of the position was lirief. The Bibi Bahiba made an attempt to 
engage a kfaratha aimy, but was unsuccessful, and in December 
1749 the empeior Ahmad Shah, attended by the wazir Safdar 
Jang, marched from Delhi to Koil on his way to resume the Bangash 
tcrritoiy. Thence Safdar Jang, with his moie immediate 
dependents and an aimy of forty thousand Iranis^ proceeded 
eastw'urds to Thana Daryaoganj in the Etah district, forty-five 
miles north-wmst of Parrukhahad. Orders were issued to raja 
Kawal Kai, the deputy governoi of Oudh, to maroJi on Earnikh- 
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abad i om Lucbno-ft Cross ng tJ e Ganges and Kali rivets, hi 
advanced on KhuJaganj; where 21,000 Afghans were poster 
with guns They were, however, induced to retire to Fanakh 
abad, and Kawal Eai occupied ELhadaganj. Negotiations weie 
opened by the Bibi Sahiba, and after a long ilisenssion it iras 
agreed that on payment of sixty lakhs of rupees tho former 
territories o£ his fAinily should be coufiirac' 1 by grant to Imam 
Khan, This sum was paid, partly in cash and parily m goods, 
batthe wazir, doeladng that the paymeiiii was short by fifteen 
lakhe, caused the Bibi Sahiba to be detained ui his camp while 
he himself marchod on to Farrukhabad, which was occupied 
by Nawai Rai, vSafdar Jang thcti returned to Delhi, taking 
with him five of tha principal nhdfts. The newly annexed 
territories were added to the jurisdiction of Nawal Rai, who 
made Kanauj hif, head quarters. Here tho Bibi Sahiba was 
kept under surveillauoc, while five of Muhammad Khan's sons 
W'eie sent to Allahabad as hostages. 

The new admmisirafcion wa* very unpopulur owing to the 
rapacity of the suboj'dinate revenue agents, and when the Bibi 
Sahiba succeeded not long afterwaids m rGakinir her escape she 
had little difficulty in stimulating the Pathans to revolt. 
Ahmad Khan, the second son of the Nawab Muhammad, was 
chosen as the leader, and a considerable sum of money was raised. 
Nawal Bade posts at Shamshabad and in the neighbourhood of 
Man WBxe soon overpowered, and In July 1750 the Pathan army 
began its march eastward. Start.ng from Chaloli, and passing 
through Farrakhabad, it eacamped at iUjxpur noar KlmdaganJ. 
Nawal Kai, who had started from Kananj as soon ss ho heard of 
the rising, was just able to cross the Kali and encamp at Khndaganj 
bofore^the arrival of the Pathans. As he had received orders 
from Safdar Jang to avoid au engagomont till the arrival 
of remforeements, he surrounded his camp with an entrench- 
ment and, remained on the defensive. 

On the 2lat and 22nd ,My 3750 thewazir detached a force 
of twenty thousand men under Nasir-ud-din Haidar to roinforco 
KW Eai. ^ Wh,u this army reaehedSakit, Eaja Jaswaut Singh 
oi hlainpuri sent immediate information to Ahmad Khan, 
warning him that if he did not stnke a blow at once he would 
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he lost. Three houis after jeiinsel on the 1st August the Na-wah 
set out at the head of twelve thoueanrl foot and twelve hundred 
horse to surpiisc the enLm;\’8 camp. To effect this purpose it 
was necessary fo mahe a long detonr to the south. Here, near 
the river, they found the line of defence held by Barha Saiyids, 
who had no guns. The first attack was ji pulsed But by 
threatening to lull himself Ahmad Khan succeeded in. i allying 
the fugitives, and led them to a second and more successful 
attempt They then made their way to the camp, which was 
thrown mio the utmost confusion. The night was dark and 
lainy ; and the artillery, firing at random, was tinable to do any 
execution. The dghting continued In darkness and confusion 
till sunrise, when Kawal Eai, who had been wirh difficulty per- 
suaded to leave his devotions and mount his elephant, was shot 
dead A panic fell upon his followers, and many of them were 
di owned in the rivei. The Pathans now occupied Kan anj and 
Parrukhabad. 

Meanwhile, Safdar Jang had collected a large army, and jds 
with it had reached Maiehra in the Etah distiiot when he heard 
of the defeat and death of Kau al Eai Ho at once sent oiders to 
Ailahal-'ad for the execution of the five capti'i’e sons of Muham- 
mad Khan, and the five chelas were put to death in the piesenee 
of his own son Shuja-nd-daula. Ahmad Khan lost no time in. 
advancing to meet the invader, and the two armies encountered 
at Sam Chatauni, seven miles ease of Sahawar and five miles 
west of Patiali, Early in the morning of the 13th September 
1750 the battle began by the advance of Ismail Khan and 
Siiraj Mai Jat at the head of fifty thousand men against the 
wing of the Farrukhabad force which was commanded by Rus- 
tarn Khan Afridi Tho attack succeeded, Eustam Khan was 
slain, and hie troops were praisned for several miles in the 
direction of Ahganj. On receipt of the tidings of Kuetam 
Khan’s death the Nawab turned to his followers and told them 
that Eustam Khan had defeated the army opposed to him, and 
that unless they exerted themselves, all the honours of the day 
would be another’s. He then led forward his men to the attack. 

The enemy gave way before the Pathans’ onset in spite of the 
efforts of Kurul Hasan of Bilgram and Muhammad Ali Khan 
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io make tiem stand their g ound At the same t.me tk$ wazir a 
array nas attacked from thf' by a sraa''! boiy o£ Pathans 
ivlriob had jii.it arriml from Shahjahaupur. The waair luixi’ 
seif was woaaded by a baiiet in the ncek, and hif\ mah'iiit wag 
killed. DisIieurfeGued by tlie Iojs of Lheir eommaader, the uxi' 
perial forces broke aud djd. In the - pnr&iiit Nawah Ishaq 
Khan ga^’e himaelf out for Safflar Jang <ii)d slain. Mean- 
while the WA’jir had been eauiad oS* in .safoty to Marehr,!., whsia 
his iround was dreased. Snraj 5LiI Jat aud Ismail Beg, on 
their return from puraaing Bnsfcani IvKan's dotc-ateil corps, found 
the fortunes of di .3 cLay ehanged and were gUl to bo allowed to 
withdraw unmolcated. 

Ahmad Khan novr took posaagsiou of all the couGtrj from 
Koil in Aligarh 10 Aitbarpar-Shahpnr in Cawnpore, and made 
arrangements for the occupation of the whole of Oudh. His 
advance on. iDelhi \ras stopped ny a eonc-iliatozy Liter from 
the emperor, and he reiarned to B'arrukhabad, while his son 
Mahmud proceeded to Lucknow, and a fotee nudov hit bait- 
brother Sbadi Khan advanced down tho Dnah in ihc duectiou 
of Allahabad. Mansar All, another brother, was appointed 
governor of Phaphund, wnick then included parganas Sairrikh, 
ftakatpui and Sakmwa ; while a chel% named Zul-rikar Khan 
was degpaicued iu the same oaqracity to Shamsabad and ChMb- 
lamaa. Shadi Khan, however, was dofeated at Koia by Ab 
Quli Kihan, the deputy in the Allahabad aisibahf and Ahm-acI 
Khan was obliged to maieh south to his aisistauce. The ciuy 
of Allahabad was at oaee captured, ]nit the fort held out, and 
rhe nawab wa.s corapoUed to Ly regular hiogo to it. Desultory 
fighting now wont on between the two parties for some ruonshs, 
and in the meanwhile the waair had time to effect ;i rdCODCi- 
liation with the emperor and 1o laiae a ucw army, Messongors 
nere sent to Kotah in Eajpnnina to hira the Marathas rnider 
Jai Apa feindhra and Mulhar Rao Gaekwsr. Thu services of 
Suraj Mai Jat, raja of Bharatpur, ware also engaged, aud <in 
advance was mads down the Duab. To March 1751, Siiadii 
Khau, the governor oi Farruklia.bad, was expelled from the 
neighbourhood of Koil aud dviven hack on Farrukhabad. >Fheu 
the news of the wazir's advanoo reached Ahmad Khan at 
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Aliajhabadj he deeidedj on the advice of a majority of Ms council 
of wav, to rctnm to Fanukhahad. The move was, however, a 
fatal one. Discouraged by a x’ctieat his moicenaiy foioes 
inelued away until wln-n he ivacMd Farrukliabad ha had too 
few men. to attempt to hold the city. Entreiiehmenta were 
thrown np round a small fort on tha site of the modern Fateh- 
garh and prepaiationa made to stand a siege. 

The Marathas marched down the Diiab. plundering as they S 
went, till they leaehed Fauukhabad. They then selected Kaaim g 
Bagh, about half a niiio fiom the fort, as their headquarters; 
while the wa;;ir proceeded to Singhirampur. Here he attempted 
to build a bridge of boats acros,s the Gauges, but was prevented 
by Lala Shyam Singh, who was encamped on the other bank. 

For ovsi a month the siege coniinued xvithout either side gaining 
any ad'-antago, when Sadullah Klian arrived from Eohilbhand 
w..th a reinf or cement of twelve thousand men for the nawab. 
Disregarding Ahmad Ehan’s request that he would not engage 
in any operations on his own account until a junction had been 
effected with the gariison of Fatehgarh, Sadullah Khan decided 
to attack the Marathas, The dist onset was siteoessful, but in 
the eagerness of pursuit the Rohillas were drawn far f i om tho 
2 i\er bank, and Bahadur Khan of Fairukhahad was surrounded 
and killed, Hearing of his death, Sadullah Khan deteimined 
to retreat. After nightfall his camp was fired by tho Marathas, 
and the hight of the flames struck terror into Ahmad Khan's 
gaiiison Tho panic spiead, and the Kawab, finding Ms elForts 
to lestore the courage of his men unavailing, left the fore witSi 
his kinsmen and chioM, and, oi osbing tiw Ganges at Kamhraul, 
took refuge with the ilohillas of Aonla. 

Aftjr an unsueccs-iful attempt in the autumn of i75i to 

^ inac 

invade Farrukhabad. he was duven to retreat to Kumaim, W'heio 

he held out against tho Marathas for several mouths. In the 

meantime news was brought from Delhi that Ahmad Shah 

Durrani was on his way to invade Flmdustau for the second 

time. The emperor counselled Safdar Tang to make peace. 

The Mararbas weie also anxious to conclude the campaign, and 

A,pa Sindhia appeals to have been secretly favourable to the 

^atbans. In March or April 1752 terms were at last arranged. 
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Tbii; debt dn.e by Safdfiv dang to the Maiatbas for t-be expenses 
of the campaign transferred to Ahmad Khan, who alienated 
to them half Ins territories till the debt should lie extuigmshed. 
Of the forty-four pargana^ which, the Nawab oueo possessed, 
he was assumed still to hold thirty-threa. Which these were 
cannot now be accurately aseertamed, but u list of those made 
oxer to Mnlhar Kao Gaakwar has been prescr\ ud in a deed 
engraved on copper, and includes paiganas Amritpur, Saiinkh, 
Sakatpur, Talgram and Kanauj in this distiict. The manage 
ment of the hlaratha paignuas seems, however, to have been 
left in the hands of Ahmad Khan, who, after paying the 
expenses of their admiuistiation, handed over the balance to 
two Maratha agents stationed at Kanauj and Aligaii). This 
anangement held good till the crashing defeat of nhe Marathas 
at Panipat in 1701 made them withdraw from northorn India 
for a time. 

Ahmad Khan, who had been made Amii-nl-uniia and 
imperial paymaster, did good service at Pauijiat, and afior the 
battle seized the opportunity of lecoveung nearly all his lost 
teiritories. This, however, occasioned a quarrel with f^hujawid- 
daula, the Mawab "Wazir of Oudh, who, having cleared iiho 
lower Duab of the blarathas, wished to appropriate all tiie 
parganas lately in thoir possession. Accompanied hy the 
emperor Shah Alam, Shtija-ud-daula advanced, towards the end 
of 1762, as far as Kanauj, with the intoution of coiiqnoiing 
Pari iikhabad. Pits ostensilde leason was that Ahmad Khan 
had assumed various privileges of royalty. Ahmad Khan, 
however, made such vigorous preparations, and was so well 
supported by Hafiz Eahmat and the Kohillas, that the pwojcct 
was abandoned. Many of the w'azir’s troops oponly refused 
to fight against the Pathans, and sis thousand of thorn desorbed. 

After his defeat hy the English at Bak&ai on the 2Srd 
October 1764, Shuja-ud-daula, having failed to obtain the services 
of the Kohillas, was reduced to appealing to his heieditaiy 
enemy Ahmad Khan at Farrukhabad, The Kawab, however, 
refused to take the field, and strongly advised Shuja-ud-daula 
to make peace with the English. Disregarding this advice, the 
Waiir again set out oastwardB supported by Imad nl mnlk and 
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some Maiathas. Ob the 3^'d May 1765 he was defeated by 
General Carnac at Jajnian^ and, debeited by his Slaiatha allies, 
he had no course open to him but to throw himself on his 
enemy’s generosity. A treaty was concluded by which he 
recovered his teriitoiieg, with the exception of Kora and Allah- 
abad, which were assigned to the emperor Shah Alam as his 
demesne. 

In 1769 the Marathas again made their appearance under 
Mahdaji Smdhia, Holkar and others. After levying tribute 
from the Eajpnt princes and defeating the date at Bharatpur, 
they entered into an agreement with ISfajib Khan to attack 
Farmkhabad. Hafiz Kahmat, whose fief of Etawah was equally 
threatened, joined Ahmad Khan, and encamped between Fateh- 
gaih and Farrukhabad. In October 1770, Najib Khan fell ill 
and died, and the Marathas continued the campaign alone. In 
several actions they defeated the Pathans, who did not behave 
with their usual spu it, and in May 1771 Hafiz Eahmat relin- 
quished his parganas and returned home. Ahmad Khan, left 
alone to bear the whole brunt of the attack, was quickly forced 
to return to the Marathas the sixteen and a half paiganas which 
they had held until 1761. 

In July 1771, Ahmad Khan died, and was eucoeeded by 
his son Mnzaffar Jang, a boy of 13 or 14 years of age. The 
real power was in the hands of the paymastei, Fakhi-ud-daula, 
who, proved a loyal servant. The empeior was at the moment 
at Kanauj, and was urged by his favoniite Hisam-ud-din to 
resume the Fariiikhabad teiritory. Sending an urgent message 
for assistance to Mahdaji Siiulhia, who was then in the Upper 
Dual), the emperor maiehed at once through Khudaganj to 
Farrukhabad, and encamped ju.st outside the city Fakhr-ud- 
daula at once get about eollectuig a large force of Pathans, 
and made every preparation for resistanco. At the same time 
he wiote respectfully to the emperor^ proposing a settlement, 
and made overtures to Kajaf Khan, who was in the imperial 
camp. These overtures weie accepted, and it was arranged 
that Miizaifar Jang should succeed to his father’s title and 
territories on condition of his paying six lakhs of mpecs to the 
emperor and one lakh to Najaf Kran, Ko sooner had Shah 

10 
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Alam left the distr ct than arising broke out headed by Murtazs 
Khau, owe of the sarvhxug sons of Muharaoiad Khaa, aad 
Abdul-majid Khau, who induced the widow of Qaiin Khau io 
join them, Sfco began to enlist Afiidis, and to fortify herteii 
at her residence in Amethi, jnsfc outside the city. Fakhi-ud- 
daula led his troops against the place and eairiud it by atom. 
Murtaza Khan was wounded and taken prisoner, and died in pri- 
son ISiot long after this. Fakhi-ud-danla was assaesinattd by a 
partisan of Muitaza Khan, aud his place wms taken by Kahmat 
Khan. In 1773 Muzaffar Khan joined Fhuja-ud-daiilu in espol- 
ling the Maiathag from the southern parganaa of this district^ and 
this tract, which included all Famikhabad south of the Kali Kadi 
except Chidbiamau aud Saki-awa, henceforward became snboi- 
dinate to Oudh, It was not long before the famous eunuch Almas 
All Khan was appointed govemor of the conquered temtory. 
The distinctive feature oi his admi lustration was the way in 
which he encouiaged or allowed his subordinates to usurp the 
lands of the old Rajput proprietors. To this policy the rajas of 
Tirwa and Thatia, and the Ohaudhari of Bishaugarh^ owed their 
possessions and their titles. Kerch of the Kali AVii, in the 
jurisdiction of the Baugash Kawah, theie were no Uluqix^, The 
difference in government produced, indeed, a marked difference 
in agricahurai conditions, aud there can be no doubt that the 
dwellers on. the left bank of the Kali were lees misruled than 
those on the right Muzaffar Jang wms present Jifc the battle of 
Katra in 17 1 4, between the English and the Rohillas, where 
Hafiz Rahmat lost his life, and it was he udi..; identified the head 
of the Robilla chieftain. On his letuin to Eaji’ukhab'ad, jMuzaffar 
Jang hi ought with him some of the disciplined J.ueknow troops, 
and With their aid severely punished the mucinous Bangash 
soldiery settled in the Baugasbpura quarter of his capital. 

From tins period dates the connection of the English with 
the distiict, and the estabif&hmenc of the ' bazar and eautoa- 
ment of i abehgaih By the treaty of Fygabad, signed by the 
Oadh Aawab Asif-nd-daula early xa 1775, ic was agreed that a 
regular brigade of the Company’s troops should be stationed in 
the Oudh tenitories. Asif-ud-daula then applied for a eccond 
force, officered by Englishmen, to cons "at of s x battalions of 
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sepoys, a corps of artillery, and a proportion of cavalry. The 
brigade thus formed vas in 1777 incorporated with the army of 
the Company and stationed at Fatehgarh. It went by the name 
of the temporary brigade ; and the annual coat to Oudh was 
twenty-three lahhs of rupees. In. 1779 the Nawab of Oudh 
ashed to be relieved of the cost of this brigade, but tho request 
was refused. By the engagement of the I9fch September 1781 
the temporary brigade was to be recalled within the Company’s 
territory, ’Wairen Hastings, the Governor General, did not fulfil 
this engagement, bnt renewed the promise when he visited Luck- 
now in 1784. He left orders to that effect with the Eesident, but 
on reaching Calcutta found that his action was overruled. Another 
appeal was made to Lord Cornwallis, but without aitccess. The 
tribute of four lakhs due from Parrukhabad to Oudh had been 
assigned for part payment of the expenses of the contingent at 
Fatehgarh, and this soon fell into arrears. In May 1780 an Eng- 
lish Resident was appointed, but was withdrawn in 1785, when 
Lord Cornwallis had succeeded to the post of Governor General. 

Farrukhabad affairs formed the fifth article of accusation 
in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The appointment of 
a Eesident, after it had been promised that he should be with- 
drawn, appears to have given foundation to the charge. The 
Eawab is described as a weak and inexperienced young man. 

With respect to the territory, it is stated that Almas Ali Khan, 
the Oudh amil, had taken Marehra at an inadequate rent, Kha- 
khatmau and Sauj were constantly plundered. The collection 
of feiry dues close to Fatehgarh had been seized by the Nawab 
Wazir’s officers ; while the landholders of four parganas had 
fortified themselves m their castles. Pariukhabad ivas deserted. 
There had been no stable government there for many years. 

The Hawab Wazir and his ministers, the residents of Lucknow 
and Farrukhabad, the camp authorities at Fatehgarh, Hawab 
Muzaffar Jang, and twenty diwans, bad all interfered in turn. 

Muzaffar Jang died on the 2l2ad October 1796, aftei a short Deat 
iUuess. Poison was suspected, and Mr. Lumsden, the Eesident 
at Lucknow, came with Asaf-ud-daula to Farrukhabad to 
enquire into the matter and settle the succession. The crime 
was brought home to the Jfawab’s eldest son, Rustam Ali Khan, 
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wlio "was dfc] 0 ^e(i to L lol ao . eio ho rtiod after 1824, Theit 
3ve e i’PTo olaiiaaDts to the siiff’essioa. T]ic ahddh Pamal Khati 
and Mahamdi Ivhaii f «t for3o.li ‘1 the late Jsawal/s second son, 
Imdad Hasaixi, Kasir-i-jaag, then thirteen or fonriocn years 
of age. On the other hand; TJmrao Begam; the first tvife of 
Mu/iOffar Jang, aupported by hor brother Amin-ud-daiila, pzo' 
dueed her grand-nephe^y and adopted son, Dilawar Jang, grand- 
son of Amin-ud'daula. The dispute i,ya3 at length ended by a 
compromise, in virtue of which Ifasir Jang succeeded, undei 
the tutelage of Amin-ud-daula. Tt was stipulatod that the ne^r 
Nawab should recelvo an allowance of Ea, JopOO a year, but in 
every other respect Amin-ud-daula had uncontroUad authority. 
By the treaty of the lOth hTovemher 3801, the Nawab ira 2 ir 
had ceded to the Company not only his territories in Oudh, but 
also hia jiarganas in this district and the four and a half lakhs 
paid as tributf by Farmkhabad to Oadh, and in 1802 the Hon, 
Henry ii'ellealey was at Bareilly engaged w settling the newly 
ceded lands. An attempt of Amin-ad-daula to reduce Isasir 
Jang’s allowance determined the latter to sea whether he could 
not make a more secure bargain with the English. Frocceding 
to Bareilly, he opened negotiations, and on the Eh June J802 
there was sigued at Bareilly a treaty by which tho Harv'ab ceded 
bis couatry in rtjturn for a yearly allowance of Es. 1,08,000 to 
himself and kis dependents.* Ail rent-free grants, pensioua 
and joffirs, which oould be shown to have boon established 
previously to the death of Mu/a&r Jang, were to be oontimred, 
Less than a year after the cessiou, whilo JJeruy Wellesley 
was engaged in organizing the newly-ar< 3 mred distriE, his brother 
Arthur ivas picparrng to crush a Maiatha league in the Haeean, 
On. tho outbreak of the war, the conduct of a campaign in 
Horthern India was entrusted to General Lake, "With the first 
IVXaratha war this dicstiici had little to do, General Lake merely 
eneamping at Kanauj in August 1808, on his way to the capture 
of Aligarh, which was then held for Sindhia by the Eiench adven- 
turer Perron, Bnt the belief that the Etitish weie now fully 
occupied led the Eaja of ThaBa to levolt. His castle was besieg- 
ed and Btoimed, and his domains confiscated, ■while be himself 
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fle(i southwards aoross the Jamaa. At the same time the Mewatis, 
taking advantage of the general distmljanee, made a brief incur- 
sion into the west of the district, plundering alldandholdeis who 
refused to satisfy their demands. Before war was over, the dearth 
already described * had Hegnn ; and famine had no sooner ceased 
than the Buab was troubled with a fresh Maratha campaign. In 
October 1804 Holkar laid siege to Delhi But on the ariival 
of Lord Lake he jireeipifately crossed the Jarnna, determining to 
ravage the Daab with fire and sword. He had obtained two days* 
start before Lake set out in pursuit and the Marathas were 
famous for their forced marches. But so hot was the pursuit that 
when, on the evening of the 16tih November, the British force rode 
into Aliganj, they found the town still burning, and learnt that 
the enemy were at Parrukhabad, only thirty-sis miles away. 
Lake's horaoB had beau ridden, twonty-two miles that day, but he 
nevei tireless determined to surpiise the Marathas by a night 
attack. At nine in the erening he pushed forward wuthout tents 
or baggage of any kind, and at daybreak on the 17th the head of 
his column reached the outskirts of the Maratha camp. The sur- 
prise wa.s complete and enishuig, Holkai had crossed the Jamna 
first with sixty thousand hoise. Afcer he had ciossed the Kali 
Nadi in his fiight he could not collect tea thousand. Three 
thousand had fallen m the surprised camp. The rest deserted, 
dispersed, and never joined him again. Lake followed up his 
success by pursuing Holkar for over ten miles. When he gave 
up the chase he had maiched over seventy miles in twenty-four 
hours, and three hundred and fifty miles duiing the preceding 
fortnight Only two of his Euiopeans had been killed j but the 
pace of the march had told severely on bia horses, of which 
seventy-five died or became useless, Oa the aiiival of tho infan- 
try under Colonel Don, ivho had folloived Labe with almost 
incredible speed, horse and foot pressed on into Paiiukhabad city. 
Their arrival was timely and welcome, for the uniuiy Patbans of 
the town and district were besieging the foit of Pacehgarh, where 
the British residents and their small detachment of native tioopa 
had taken refuge. The chief officer of the city police had fied 
across the Ganges, Two nobles of the Nawab's family had joined 
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the Marathas, and the Nawab himaelf had obeyed an order to 
visit HolkaTj putting off vrifcb excuses the request of the judge- 
magistrate for a gun. The cavaliy stables, the old jce-house and 
the bungalows of the Englisb officers^ in cantonments had been 
fired, and the district was in tho first stage o! rebellion. Short 
wort was now made of the jnsuvgcnta investing the foit, and 
Lake set out once rams in pursuit of Holkar. The district 
was not again Invaded, but in the later annals of the wai 
Fatekgarh is mentioned as an active arsenal ; while the activity 
of the Fairukhabad raiut is indicated Jiy the fact that the 
Raja of Bhartpur was mnleted m two million rupees of its 
coinage. 

In 1813 Jlasir Jang drank himself to death, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ills ten-yoar-old son Rhadim Husain, who boje the 
title Shank at-i-j an g. Ten years later, in 1823, the latter died of 
small-pox at Delhi, leaving aninfaut son, Tajammul Husain, who 
died without issue in iSdfi, and wa.s succeeded liy his first cousin, 
Tafazaul Husain of infamous memoiy 

The difltnefc had enjoyed unbroken peace for half a century, 
when in 1857 the Mutiny bioke out From the early pait of that 
year there had been gieat excitement in the Farrukhabai district, 
a legend that the government was issuing leather rupees coated 
with silver in order at once to depreciate the currency and destroy 
caste, obtaining considerable credence locally. In March, Major 
Weller of the Engineer s received a visit at Patehgarh from a 
native hankei, who irifoimed Mm that he had some of these iiipces 
in his possession. The usual fables of flour polluted with bone- 
dust, and contaminated wells were also in circulation. As else- 
where, these stories probably had a considerable effect on tha 
Hindu population, while the Pathans of Pairukhaltad, always a 
turbulent lot, wore irritated by memorios of rooent supicmacy, 
and ready to catch at auy pretext for revolt. But the disaffec- 
tion was not widespiead, and there can be no doubt that if the 

* The anthontieo for tho accouat of ibe Mutiny ats the Mutiny ’Barrodtu.dis 
of Sir G-. Harvey, Mr -W. G Probyn and Mr, 0. E Lindsay, all of the Indian 
Ci\i! Service ; Kaye and. Jlilleaon’bi history , and the Personal Admnittrei dar- 
ing tli Iniiad SeSeffionof Mr. Edwards, ICS. Alan the narratives ol Messrs 
Ohurohet and Jones, 
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military mutiny liad been promptly suppressed there would have 
been no civil rebellion. 

News of the outbreak of Meeiut was received at Fatehgarh 
some four days after its occurronee ; and the gravity of the situa- 
tion was at once recognized by the English lesidents of the 
district On the 14th May, the Magistrate, Mr. Probyn, eon- 
veusd a meeting, at wMch it was resolved to strengtlien the guards 
at the central treasury and the outlying police stations and 
tahails. Troopers on leave in the district were ordered to report 
themselves for duty, and the oBBcer eommanding at Patehgaih, 
Colonel G. A. Smith, agreed to send a party of the LOth Native In- 
fantry to watch the jail. About the future behaviour of this corps, 
the only regiment in the station, little general apprehension seems 
to have been felt at first. By crossing the sea to Burma, the 10th 
had lost caste among thair comrades of the Bengal army, and they 
were taunted with being a '' Christian ’’ force. Still, it was neces- 
sary to be forearmed against any possible disloyalty on their pait, 
and therefoie the two guns on the parade giouud weia brought 
to the house of Colonel Smith, where the English were to meet 
in case of an outbreak. A few days later, however, the rendez- 
vous was changed to the fort. For about a w'eek all was tranquil , 
It was the proverbial calm which precedes the tempest. When 
Bounded by their officers, the lOfch protniBed loyalty to the death. 
Bui the Magistrate’s informers were nnaaimous in telling a dif- 
ferent tale. The Christian ” regiment proposed to spare no one 
but its own officers ; nor, if others slew its officers, would it inter- 
fere. In the third week of May arrived ugly rumours regarding 
the troubled state of the neighbouring Shahjahanpiir district, and 
a force of several hundred matehlockmen was despatched to pre- 
vent any rebels from crossing the Ramgauga But all was quiet, 
and after halting a few days they returned. On the 22nd arrived, 
the news that the 9th Native Infantry had mutinied at Aligarh. 
Mr. Piobyn now regarded the mutiny of the lOth as inevitable, 
and some of the legimental officers, at length deeming sedition 
possible, sent their wives to Allahabad. From Ab garh the wave 
of rebellion rolled eastwards across the adjoining district of 
Etah; and Mr Probyn thought it prudent to depute an officer 
to Bomo sort of order in Aliganj. the tahsll of that 
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distnofc which skirta ParruLhabal on the 'seat SfcaiUng fiom 
i atel ga li 033 t).e 26th with a few ii-regular native troopers 
Mr. BramLy reached Aligauj; where he was afierwai'da joined 
by jilr. Edwards and other fugitives froJii Btidaun, On the 
27th; Mj’. Probyn learnt that a detachmont oX Oudh iiTOgnlar 
infantry and cavalry conld be spaivd from Cawnpore if lie 
wanted them. He replied that he thought the lOlh could bo 
depended on ae long as no outsiders eame/^ and lequesfccd that 
the force might he detained at or aeai Gursahaiganj. On 
the 29th it arrived at that jdace, while the oSieer commanding 
rode on with a small acli'aneu-guaid into Fatehgarh. Ho loft the 
same day, to lead Ms dctaclinient against the rebels of Etah , 
and on the following day was mardeivd by chat deiaiihmont in 
Mainpuri. 

A soldier of the iOih returning from leave tlirough. Gnrsahai- 
ganj had lingoied to gossip with the iircguiars ; and brought {tack 
the disturbing tumour that they wcic coming to disaixa his regi- 
ment. VHailIng die pai'a(u> ground at the request of the aitjutaut, 
Mr. Probyn found the men discussing ihe matter togetJicr in 
excited groups. He did what he could to pacify thom, But on 
the same night (the 29th) tlioy broke out, sonung their anas j and 
it was only Colonel Smith’s great tact that iuducc’d them to return 
to their duty. This first overt act of rebellion lonsod all, except 
perhaps Colonel Smith himself, to a true sense of the danger. 
The idea of holding the fort inth the 200 sepoys foi whose fidelity 
the Colonel vouched was abandoned. And l^y the begiumtjg of 
June, when showers had swollen the Ganges, all had anaoged for 
boats m which to escape down the river. Meanwhile the oatlireak 
of mutiny in Shahjahaiipur had let loose a host of convicts, who 
earned the contagion into this district; and on the Lst of Juno 
the officer in charge of tha xlligaih police .station galloped into 
Fatehgarh with the news that the lians-Gatigotic parganas ivera 
in I’ebellion, and that he had bean forced to Hy for his iifo. 
Mr. Pioljyn at once anticipated by a fen days the order, usual 
abouij this time of the year, for breaiung up the bndgo of boats at 
Ghatiyaghat.'*' Bat ths veiy nest day showed that ibis laeasui'o 

* Ht* Probjfi s aaiixatave. Ijiiidstiiy sajs tJiiU Colonel STUiih. bioko up 
tiiQ bridge, '^i^h feiio aa&j£>i;<sz!oe of tite aljouu £t fortnight later.. 
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was xnSTiffieient to ohceK re jel ion from mossing the Ganges. On 
the 2ud June a ii ed that three Bautinone regimeEitSj tivo of 

irregular horse and one of iiregnlar foot, had pas«ed into Kauauj 
by a ferry further down stieata Traneroitig that taiisii withoat 
oaaamg much, havoc, they marched u}> the Grand Trunk Eoad 
through Garsahaiganj and Chhihramau^ sacking the jjolicd stations 
at both jilaces, and the tahsil at tha latter,'- The tabsii treasure, 
amoauting to some Es. S.idO, Wiis plundered ; hut not before the 
tahsildar had made a vain attempt to convoy it to the friendly 
castle of Bishaugarh. Both the tahsildar and the chief police 
ofScer of Ohhibramau managed to escape with then’ hvea ; but both 
had seen enough of the lahel power to make them serve tiie rebel 
government afnerwatds sst-ibiished Erom Garsahaiganj a hand- 
ful of the rautiiious troopers rode on the 3rd June to Fatehgarh, 
udiore they fraternized with the now openly disaffected 10th, A 
report waa spread that tho latter regiment would nse when joined 
on the morrow by the remainder of the Oadli irvognhra. Colonel 
Smith, believing thao ohe bulk of nis eorjoa would rainain faithful, 
resolved to ihrovv up a baiiicala on the Gursahaiganj road 
against the Oudh troopers. Bat the rest of tlm European cesi- 
dents were more scopcical as to the lojaltj' of the lOth, and all, 
except Mr, Probyn and the regimental officeia, lesolved to escape 
down the river that night. 

xifter nightfall on the Sid June, some 115 Europeans and 
Eurasians, men, ivomeu and children, embarked on the Ganges, in 
about a dozen vcs^els, There dwelt on the othor side of the 
Gauges a powerful Uudholdmu who foi his services in the Mutiny 
was afterwards created Raja of Hardoi. It had been arranged 
that with the aid oi this Hardeo Bakhsh, whose retainers accom- 
panied the flotilla, the fugitives should make for Gawnpore or 
Allahabad, In the event of mutiny and massacre, Mr. Prnbyn 
had been promised a refuge ia Hardto’s castle of Dharmpur, 
just over the fioutier in Hardoi. But at the last moment he was 
permaded to push off with the rest, at about 1 a. m. on the morri- 
ing of tho 4th. Anchoring at daylight at a place called Dahlia, 
about twelve miles down the river, they oontiuued their voyage 

* Mr, Liadsay, Mi, Piolsya ^ys tbjii! the gluaderad Wii3 Eaaaaj. 

Batins aoGouat is aot my oircuiastaatwl ; said it appears from Mr, Liodsaj’s 
narratiTO tliat tia Kaaaii] treasure wa» not robbed until later. 
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la the eveamg reccif ag as they pa=;sed KnaamkJaoij a heavy fiie 
from the villagers.'*' Here one of the boats grounded on a sand- 
bank, and m pu&hmg it off two of the passengers were severely 
wounded. On the morning of the 5ih the whole flotilla mooted 
aboun two miles below the confluence of the Ganges and Ram- 
ganga. Hers the fugitives were startled by the tidings that a 
large force of mutiooua cavalry had just crossed the river a few 
t nile a down Stream. 3Iany therefore wore glad to accept the 
invitation of Hardeo Bakhsh aud to go np the Raraganga to 
Dharmpnr. But some sixty-five, with whom were seveiai 
uaeiramorated families of children, continued their, flight down 
the Ganges. On arriving opposite to Mahdewa and Beloi off 
Kanauj.they were surrounded, plundered, and even fired on by the 
Rajput villagers ; but on payment of a ransom of Rs. 1,000 they 
were permitted, without further molestation, to reach Nowahganj 
in the Cawnpore district. Here they were seized by miitinoors, 
and, being afterwards brought before the Nana Sahib, ivero 
brutally massacred. 

On the morning following the flight of the Europeans, the 
10th again mutinied. On the 2Sbh of May. Mr. Probyn had 
been prevented by the threatening attffado of the soldiery from 
removing the district treasure into the fort. But now, cm the 
4tb, after Mr. Probyn’s departure, Colonel Smith once more 
attempted the important transfer. This gave the troops an 
opportunity of which thsy eagerly took advantage, On parade 
that morning a musket was pointed at Colonel Smith. Its 
discharge was prevdnt^i * by a native officer; but the mutmoaa 
abuse which arose from the ranks warned the English officers to 
retire. Some, including the commandant, wore overtaken at the 
gate of the fort, and kept there until the treasure was hi ought 
out onto the parade 'giound. Others, though fired on, reached 
their boats safely, and overtook the main flotilla that morning, 
some twelve miles down the river. Bat when, they saw bho whole 
Bs. 2,SO.OOO safe in the open under a guard and two guns, the 
lOth were softened. By assuring them of his conviction that 
the recruits alone were to blame, and that the mass of the regiment 

• TMi vOIagc vvas aiterw^rJs. coufiscaied as a punisBmeat Tlie propsietors 
wara Baikwar Rajputs, ooBverteii to lalam. 
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was staiiTiGhj and by permitting them to help themselves to 
two months’ pay, and promising them sis months’ war allow- 
ances Colonel Smith succeeded in enticing them back to their 
duty. x4.nd ioi several days nothing occurred to indaiae their 
smouldering disioy&lcy. The Oudh mutineers who had been 
advancing on Fatehgaih had heard of Colonel Smith’s bariieade, 
and, doubting the temper of the 10th, had rejoined their 
oomrades on the road to Delhi. 

Both out m the district and at its head quarters British rule 
was practically dead. On the dth of June a foi'ce of rebel 
cavalry crossed the Ganges and plundered the Kanauj tahsil. 
The loyal tahsildar had buried the bulk of the treasure ; but its 
place of concealment was discovered by a rebel police officer, 
who appropriated part himsclf and left the remainder to the 
troopers. On the aame day at Datehgarh the Nawab of 
Farrnkhabad arrogated to himself the right of suppressing dis- 
tnrbaneea. He pioclaimed that he should blow from guns any 
had characters concerned in breaking the peace. For this 
he was taken to task by Colonel Smith ; and it was proved three 
days later that his assistance was not as yet required. Having 
appointed several of their number generale, colonels and lieu- 
tenants, the prisoners in the jail on the 7fch shook off discjplme. 
On proceeding to the scene of the disturbance, Captain VTbart 
was received with volleys of stones and abuse. But a company 
of the 10th, which was ordered to the spot, made short work of 
this outbreak. Their fire killed seven of the prisoners, wounded 
eight more, and scared others iuco leaj)ing down wells. The satis- 
faetion hereby produced gave rise to an impiessive but hollow' 
ceremony. Harangued by their Colonel, the JOth swore on their 
colours to be true; while the Colonel himself swoie to forgive ail 
that was past. But the treasure, round which an entrenebment 
bad been thrown up, remained in the keeping of the regiment. 

On the 8th, news of these doings brought back from 
Dharmpur Mr. Probyn and some of the regimental officers who 
had fled on the 4th ; and on the following day arrived other 
Biitish fugitives from Badaun, Mr. Edwards and bis three 
eompauions had parted from Messrs. Bramley and Phillips m 
Etah, the two latter making their way to Agra At Kaimgauj 
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aad Sbmsabad the Buclaaa pa fey wa coldly received , and, on 
quitting Jafaii Bcgam’s residenoo at the latter place, one 
of them, Mr. Gib'^on, rfiin-ounded and slain by a mob of 
ai’fflcd ruffians. Disguised as natives, ihe remaining three reach- 
ed Fateligarh. Mi-, Probyn was convineed that the 10th would 
again mutiny ; he was also informed ihat a body of Oudh rebels 
was tihreatenlng Dharmpur. Ou June lOth, therefore, he returned 
fco that placo, accom['vftmed by the BuJaua fugitives. On his 
arrival he was stiipiised. to find that the other fugitives, distrusting 
Harden, had rasolv'ed to quit Dharmpur. On the llsh came an 
mvifeafiiou from Colonel Smith, who proposed to fight his way 
down to Allahabad ivich 150 sepoj'S on whose fidelity he thought 
he could lely. This was eagerly accepted, and by the 
iSth all the English at Dharmpur, except i[o.ssis Probyn and 
Edwards, and the former’s family, lud left for Favchgarh. These 
remained on afe Dhaimpur till AugueJ, when they oscaped to 
reeapturod Cawnpore. 

About the loth June, che rautmeoi'c! from Sicapur, eonsiNtiag 
of the 4lst Native and 10th Oudh Local Infantry, with a regi- 
ment of cavalty, arrived at AllabgaBj. They had already wnt- 
len to the regiment at Fatehgarh, icvitiug it to slaughter ita 
officera. The letter was shown to Colonel Smith, who dictated an 
answer. But the answer actually returned was ; “ Come. Y cm 
may kill our ofiieer.s ; we have .sweni uot to do so ; but no opposi- 
tion will be ofi’ered to you On the IGth the Fatehgarh 
regiment domanded and obtained the release of a criminal who 
was to have hem hanged that day, and the courts hitherto kept 
open by Captain Vioart and Deputy Collector Kalb Husain 
weie closed. On the l7tK ail the mounted police of the district, 
with ono honourable e.xc‘epfeion, crossed the river to wolcome iho 
nivaders The Nawab sent a dopiitawon of Muslim rotainers for 
the same purpose, and that night the native officers of his 
regiment warned Colonel Smith that ^Durae was up”, and that the 
English had hotter withdiaw into the fort. 

The advice was instantly taken; and of the 150 mon on 
whom Colonel Smith had counted but one folloiv ed his commander,* 

* Hamed Mai TCZian. Aftei ins ewiapa from tha boat; boaiSed at Siughiram- 
gut (see ielow) ifi was captured and Wo«n from oas oi lie natyai’a gam. 
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The remaiiicler of the regiment procUimed TafaezulHu.=ain as 
their Tuier imrl fired a loyal salute in hin honoiu That morning 
(the 18th) the Oudh iuntincerh rrohsed the Ganges and encamped 
in a gVQve near the orty The next aefc^ of tiie 10th were to 
break open the jail, lelease the couviets whom they had lately 
assisted in snppressmg, plundered the European station, and set 
fije to its houses. In that station five Europeans or Eurasians 
were siill at large. One, a wealthy old lady, was murdered; two, 
clerks in the magistrate’s office, escaped jn clisgaise to diffierenl 
villages; and a Jourth seciefced herself in a scack of tamansk, 
whence she was at night conveyed to .N'alety aoross the Ganges. 
A fifth, the planter Mi. 1). Chureher. eoncealed himself in a 
storehouse under some hides, which were lo-sstd about without 
levealmg him. At night he escaped to a neighbouring village, 
whence five days later he found his way into the fort. 

On the afternoon of the 18th some companies of the Oudh 
matineers went ovei to the lines of the Eatehgaih regiment to 
share the plunder. Bat the 10th had ah eady refused to surreH' 
der the ireasuie to the Nawab, and had no intention of sharing 
it with outsiders. A skiimish ensued, and several sepoys of both 
parties were left dead on the parade ground. But the Oudh men 
returned with reinforcements, and their supenor numbers menac- 
ed the 10th into parley. After much angiy discussion that legi- 
menfe consented to divide the spoil, giving up tbeli colours and 
ammunition in earnest of^good faith. But the same night they 
faithlessly plundeted and distiibutecl the treasuie, most of them 
absconding to the opposite bank of the Ganges, When the Oudh 
mutineers found that tho treasure had obcaped them, their rage 
of disappointment knew no bounds. They set fiie to every 
English house yet standing, andpluadeiedthc nativeshops. Two 
companies of the lOtfa still remained at Eatehgarh,aKd thehfawab 
was lequested to send them against the English in the fort. Bab 
tho lOth had got all they wanted, and had never, in sjuto of their 
mutiny, thirsted after the blood of their officeih They declined 
to assault the fort ; but to show that their lefusal did not proceed 
from cowardice, they at once accepted an engagement with the 
Oudh rebels. The result was chat most of the 10th were slaugh- 
tered, while the Nawab ordered ite few surrivorB to (juit tho c ty 
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He nexSi propos d that the Sitapm* men should themselves attach 
the But-sh jtjonghoid. But they auswerel that the proper hocn 
bad not yet arrived, and that their astrologera had fixed tho 23fclj 
as the date on vrhich the siege should begin. 

The garrison of the fort bad therefore a week’s lesihte in 
which to prepare for attack ‘‘'-There was/’ writes Sir John 
Kaye, ‘‘a gloomy prospect before them. The foit wag. in a 
most miserable condition for all purposes of defence. There was 
a glut of giiii'Carriages and models of all kinds of ordnance. 
But there was a dearth both of seivieoable guns and of ammuni' 
tion It IS' stated that there were six guns on fciie rampaits, and 
an eighteen-inch howitzer, but that onlj' thirty round-shots could 
be mustereri. Of small-arm amraunition there was a better 
supply, but many of the cartridges were blank. Provisions wore 
with difficulty obtained I but after a while a flock of forty or 
fifty sheep were driven within the walls by the help of a sepoy 
ot'the lltU.=^ There was a population of about a hundred and 
twenty Christian people in rhe gamson, one-fomkh of whom were 
capable of bearing arms. The rest were women and children. 
There was only one artillery offieer~»Major Eobeitson, of the 
Gua-earriago Agency— in the fort. But Colonel Tudor Tucker, of 
the cavalry, who had learnt the gua-drill at Addisoombe, was 
improvised into an artillery commandant, and right well he 
did the worfc.’^t 

The weak point of the besieged, then, was nota dearth of pro- 
visions, but a dearth of men and artillery. .Of the twelve bastions 
bat three could be manned ; and in these were ]>lneed pickets 
commanded respectively by Colonels Smith, Tucker and Goldie. 
But on occasions like this, seniority bowa to energy ; and the 
real commandant of the beleag acred garrison waa Captain 'Vibart. 
True to their promise, the Sitapur mutineers on the 25th moved 
to the Shisham Bagh, cleared the ground for action, and opened 
fixe. They had the two guns which had been used to guard the 
treasure, and of these one was placed at Ishwar Cbandai’s 
house under cover of picked marksmen; the other opposite 

* One of tlie regimeats whicls had been gnartersil at Meerut. 

t Sepoy War, Bft. VIH, Ch, 20. Tiw passage is founded on two paragraphs of ' 
Mr. Lindsay’s nartatiye. 
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to fclie gates of tlie fort, at a distance snffieiently safe from 
miiblretiy fire. Only tw"o EuiopeanSj neither of them soldiers, 
survived to tell the tale of the siege, and its details are 
clouded la a mist of obscuril; y. tVe knoWj however, that for 
nine days bullets tamed into the fort without eausmg maeh 
damage that could hare been avoided by prudence Three of 
the besieged, including Colonel Tucket, were killed, and four, 
among whom was Mr, Tiiomhill the Judge, were wounded. But 
in almost every case except that of ilr Thornhill, who accident- 
ally wounded himself, the victim was shot while rashly w'acehtng 
through an embrasure the effect of his own fire. The women and 
children were securely housed in rhe residence attached to the 
Gun-carriage Agency. But the wife of Sergeant Ahern, who had 
been killed, posted heisolf in a bastion and showed herself a 
good shot ; w'hilG Chaplain Fisher devoted bunseif to the same 
occupation. The besiegers made frequent assaults, in which they 
were assisted by the disaffected Musalman population of the city, 
the blawab supplying the rebels ivith ammunition, sulphur, ladders, 
and other means of attack. The first attack, which bke most 
of the others cams from the Husampur side, was on Colonel 
Goldie’s pneket ; tlie next of any importance was on Colonel 
Smifch’«. Both were repulsed ; but in the latter the besiegers 
managed for a time to hold two of the unoccupied bastions. 
Finding their two light guns powerless to make practicable 
breaches, the lebels had recoerse to mining. Until the 1st July 
all their mines burst harmlessly ; but early on the morning of 
that day the besieged ivere startled by an explosion which blew 
down a pait of the curtain wall And they had immediately 
afterwards to repel a third gieat assault, also on Colonel Smith’s 
packet. The chances of piolonging the defence wore now so 
small that Colonel Smith that day despatched a despairing appeal 
for aid to any Britiah ofiSicorhis linse might reach ; written chiefly 
in Fiench, and addressed magistrafc de Maiiipuri, on k un 
offioier attache a une armSe de soldats Europfiens,” It said that 
the fori was closely besieged by 1,000 insurgents fa very moder- 
ate estimate), and that ivithout immediate help there was no 
ehanee of successful resistance. The letter reached Agra, where 
Major Weller offered to lead a detachment to the relief of 
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Fat ho'M' Ti o£Pe was loc a (‘o- t d a -d the lelief would ii 
any (.aso tia^e .leon too late. 

On thp 2ud July un3ut•60n^fui assault was dclivciud 

duel riesb day 2 t was discoveivd tlial tbe l^aj^iogers had begun tc 
un.detmii)Q Oolouol Smith’s bastion, the veiy key of the swonghoH. 
Ammunition was niumiig shof'fej eonitant exposure to the sun 
by day and coashanfc wabohing by night had oufeebled rhe defenders 
They were iittlo rao!'e thaii thirty m numbif; an 1 any attempt to 
countermiua would have depleted the walls. It was dee idod, there- 
fore, to quit the fort and drop down the Ganges that iiight. The 
evacuation was safely aeeoinpb'slied as planned ; anti at 2 a. m, 
on the 4th July three boats pushed off, eommauded respectively 
by Ooloriel Smith, Colonel Goldie and Mnjoi Itoiienson. Thi. 
crew of the last boat was exelosively European, for boatmon 
had been ctiffiouh to hire, and, oxcopb two faiubful sepiys and a 
oook, the native retamais of the gairisoa had slunk one by one 
away, 

Some SIX or eight miles down the river, tho boatmen of 
Colonel GoIdieG boat, being then opposite theii own village, wore 
allowed to land for assistance and nover returned Tho villaa-ers 
of Sundarpur seem at the same time to have opened a sharp die 
on the passengers. A party of the Uttor ohargod out and amply 
avenged the attack ; but the boar was too tumborsomo for manage- 
ment by amateura and was ahaudonod for Colonel Smith’s,''' As 
the two remaining vessels passed Bhojpur several roand-ehot 
were harmlessly fired at them from a gan on tho I'snk. But two 
large ferry boats filled with sepoys had for some time bei'u 
observed following the fugiiives, and when, therefore, just above 
Singhirampur, Major Eobertsou’s boat groandod imrao\cabIy on 
a sandbank, all hope was abandoned by the craw. Tho approach- 
ing boats opened a heavy fire, which rapidly grew iusuppor^-able, 
and, at Major Eobertson’s request,! tho survivors threw them- 
seivea overboard. Most wero drowned, some worn slaughteml on 
the spot, a few were captured and conveyed back to Fatehgarh. 

* ITariiitiTO of Mr. Gavin Jones, Mr LmSsay, of whose slitemoa-t ihat of 
Mr, Soaes is an appendix, sajv thai Ooloael Goldie’s boat -was 4ihanaon0d heoanso 
its radder vras damaged ,* but Colonel Smith’s would ssem Ip have heen ibe bo^i 
mih the damaged rudder. 

t Jones and Lmdsay 
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Fou oulyus aped M iishe be ehaj, lain and Mi Jones, Loth 
of them \o iided, ,eaeh<,d Coloriel Smith's boat; -ft-hile Mr. Chnr- 
che.r, With the assisnance of au oar, brought the socelv-’5\-OTinded 
Major fiobertsoc to laud on au isiaud. Here they were found that 
night by the proprietor, Lain Singh, of Karhar, who gave them 
harbour and refused to betray them for the price set on their 
heads. Major Bobertson did non long survive his woands. 

Mr. Chtirchor, lofasing the opportunity given him of escaping to 
Cawnpore with Messrs. Frobyn and Edwards, nobly remained 
with hia friend till the last, and after hiding for many weoha in 
the fields of tall sugarcane ultimately made his way back to 
Faiebgarh after its rcoecunaiioa by the British. As Colonel 
Smithes boat passed Singhirampnr a shower of bullets and grape- 
shot killed three pasaengors and shattered its rudder. Drifting 
on, it stranded on a sandbank some five or sis miles further 
down, oppiosite Tehra in the Hardoi district. The villagers were 
loyal, and the fugitives consented to land for the refreshments 
offered them. Birt the inhabitants of a disaffected village soon 
appeared, and seemed disposed to plunder the pany. Colonel 
Smith hastily ord.ered.all Into the boat, and sbox^ed off. Pj-evented 
by his wound from obeying in time the Colonel’s eummons 
Mr. Jonos was left behind. This apparent misfortune was the 
means of saving his life. He afterwards joined Messrs. Frobyn 
and Edwards at Dharmpui, and escaped with them. Colonel 
Smith’s ill-fated party eontmued theii’ voyage till opposite Bithur, 
whore they were overpowoi'ed, captured, and all massacred. ' 

The survivors of Major Bobeiteon’s boat, eight Oi' mno M 
women end children, were confined m an outhouse of the Kawab’s gs 
palace at Farriikhabad, where they were regularly fed and the 
wounded tended by a native doctor. They were not the only 
capeives. Ghulam Ali, a traitor who, after serving in our police 
at Mtihammadabad, had been appomted chief of the rebel police 
at Farrukhabad, was especially active in his search for Eurasians 
and Native Christiaas. 'In varjons hiding-places about; the station 
he had discovered nine of the former and six of the latter ; and 
these, who included some men, were confined in the same place 
as the prisoners from Singhirampnr. There ia no evidence to 
show that on their way to or during confinement these captives 

n 
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Tvere treate^l with any eseepiional Ibrutality, and iv seems cleax 
that the Ifawab himself did not desire their murder. Gbulam Alij 
however, had resolved upon it, and resorted to stratagem to 
accomplish his object. Getting a letter xvritten in English, ns if 
from the captives to their coantrymen elsewhere, he piofessed to 
have anticipated its despatch by seizure. The soldiery at once 
clamoured for the death of the Christians ; and, fearing that he 
would be deposed in favour of his brother Salchawat, the Kawab 
yielded. On the 23rd duly tho captives were led to the parade 
ground and butchered m preaenoe of a great crowd ; the women 
and ehildren being shot down with grape, and the men sabred.* 
This senseless murder of women and childien seems here as else- 
whereto have been induced by the absurd fancy that the extirpa- 
tion of the small British colony in India was the extirpation of 
the whole British race. 

With^tho enthronement of Tafazzul Husain as Xawab on 
June tire ISth the formation of a rebel governmenL had been 
taken in hand. His unruly dominion was eooii made to include 
not only the British district of Fairukhabad, but as much of 
Etah as his nominal servants could coerce mLo lecognibion of his 
power, is doubtful whether he much delighted in ibe great- 
ness which had been thrust upon him. He was a man of quiet 
h&hiis mi dUcUaim tastes, fond of painting and illuminating, 
and, like others both in the east and nest, of the same aifcistic 
tendeuuies, somewhat addicted to epicurean practices. Ho liked 
dancing girls better that soldiers, and had more pleasure in the 
fioeiecy of parasites than of public fancthmanoi! He had a tiadi- 
rional aseendauoy in the province, und that was all. He wa.s a 
weak rather than a bad man, and there were ma nj people about 
him whose hatied of the English was more intense than lug 
own.” But if the hTawab himself was weak, his advisera woi'e m 
many eases men of adventurous energy. Chief among these was 
Ashiat Kfaaa, a eonneetion of the Baagash family, who had 
himself asseneJ claims to the Farrukhabad Nawabi, and ims, on 

* Kaye, Edwtirds, CliurclKa: an5 iancJ&iy aE state tliafc iia piisoaa's tow 
blov'ji freni gaua But this J3 Eisprovacl ty tts Judgomeat of Mr, H, D. Sobertson, 
wIiQ aanciemnei Gliukm Ali ia daatk See Jus juSgcmettt of 6tli Movsiiiltei 16S8, 
pirateilas aa appendis to Jtr, Lindsay's rajjoit. 
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account of bii8 father’s services to Lord Lake, in receipt of a British 
pension of Es. 700 monthly. He was appointed Mushir-i-Khass, 
and, leaguing himself with the Nawab’s favourite wife, soon 
became monarch rather than minister. By his advice the Ifawab’s 
territory was divided into two great shires, eastern and western. 
To the first, which included the three southern and part of the 
head quarters tahsils, an influential drunkard named Muhaan Ali 
was appointed ISTazim or Lord-Lieutenant. The second, which 
comprised the rest of the district^ with the Aliganj and Kasganj 
taheils of Etah, was entrusted to the government of one Ahmad 
Yar, a brother-in-law of Ashrat Khan, and like him a British 
pensioner. 

The highest appellate court was the privy council, composed ^ 
of two commissioned officers of the 41st Native Infantry named o 
Ganga Singh and Sheoghulam Diehhit, with Ashrat Khan for 
president. Under them was a court of three muftis, who were 
allowed to supplement their smaU monthly salary of Rs. 100 by a 
large commission on the amount of all decrees and processes. 
This seems to have been the only civil court j and indeed few civil 
suits were instmuted. In such eases the procedure much resembled 
that in vogue under British rule; and the judgements of the chief 
British Court, the Sadr Uiwani Adalat, were officially recognized. 
But the muftis tried also the more serious ciiminal cases, and in 
these' their methods were their own. A Hindu convicted of 
murder was released on piomising toheeome a Musalman; while 
another, condemned to death or forfeiture of property for slaymg 
a Musalman, escaped scot-free by an appeal to the Hindu 
membeis of the council. Convicted culprits were often sent up 
to receive equally eccentric sentences from the mouths of the 
Nawab or his ministers Thus a fine of Es. 2 was once con- 
sidered sufficient to punish a proved case of rape. Minor criminal 
eases were tiled by the tahsildars, who had power to inflict one 
year’s imprisonment, with a second year in default of payment 
of fine. The tahsil and police circle machinery of the British 
Government was retained, Escept petitions for recording 
transfers of property, which the Nawab reserved for his own 

* Some pftnta of the headquarters tahail are not mentioned as belonging to 

aiUis shim, ind won gommed dieeotl^ by thn Kawab 
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dcoifl on all rent and o\ en e amts were t led by the tahaildaTB 
procedure resembling the English. It waa by officials who 
had seived under the English, indeed, that the admin istiatiou of 
justice and revenue was chiefly worked. Three of the sis tahsil- 
dars, and six of the eleven head police officers took seivice under 
the rebel government. 

The land-tax was of course the chief nominal branch of the 
Nawab’s revenue; but his lapacious auboidinates allowed little of 
that tax to reach headquarteis. He therefore imposed a heavy 
octroi duty, amounting in some cases to 7 pei cent, of the value, 
on all articles imported into, or exp oi ted fiom, the principal 
towns. The income thus realized from Eaiiukhahad city alone 
was at the rate of two lalihs yearly ; while that of Kamalganj 
was farmed for Es. 700. The oetioi of other towns was made 
over to the' 'soldiery, peihaps because they weie the only people 
who could realize it. At their instance wheat and ghi weie 
exempted fiom duty, while the export of the former was forbidden, 
but no other objections against the tax weie raised, and tiade 
seems not to have suffeied.-^ The excise revenue, which the 
Nawab reserved for himself, was less fruitful. The liquor shops 
were all farmed out separately; but, owing perhaps to the geneial 
insecurity, small sums only were realized The cultivation of the 
poppy was inteidicted, chiefly because the Nawab wished to sell 
to advantage the large stock of opium which ho had plundeied 
from the Goveruinenii stoiehou.se. The ferry rei'enue, if any, was 
left in the hands of the soldiers. 

The army consisted of the 41st Native Infantry from Sifcapur, 
some other levies raised at that station, and a few' troops of local 
horse— in all 2,200 men. But to these the Nawab afteiwaids 
added six regiments of foot and five of cavalry. The artiileiy 
was a newly-raised force of 200 men, who were supposed to work 
24 guns of various calibre Ail .recruits were armed with a 
musket or blunder buss, known as a and bad also 

* Writing of these duties just after the dose of the rehelJiou, Mr. Lindsay says : 

“ They show that a large revenue may be realised from this district, and probably 
in the same way throughout India, without the shghtost murmur from the 
people and without apparently the shghtesi trouble. The uawspapera of the tuna 
do not contain a single line of animadvarsion on their introduction, and they are 
ipokm of *t the present tune as a yery equitable tat, 
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sTVords and agricultural choppers (garasa), the latter very deadly 
weapons when properly used The support of the Sitapur 
veterans was enlisted by ample pay ; but that support once 
secured^ it was found safe to pay the new levies when con- 
venient. The Sitapur men intiodiiced the forms and customs 
established by their English officers, and there was no parade on 
Sundays. Agha Husain was commander-in-chief But hih dis- 
eipiine can scarcely have been very strict^ for not a man would 
follow him on a foray unless travelling expenses were paid in 
advance. 

Such was the organization, with which for seven months 
Tafazzui Husain attempted to govern the district. He succeeded 
1 ery lamely ; and it can only be said that he succeeded rather 
better than other rebel rulers in adjoining di^triots. Anarchy was 
at first general. Before _the evacuation of the fort by the English^ 
the turbulent Kajputs of Mahdewa and Beloi had already ventured 
to attack Kananj. The attack was repulsed with loss, but 
several of the townspeople were slain. In the same month of 
June, pargana Bhojpur became the scene of a fierce conflict 
between Hindu and Musalman. It was a tract of Kurmi land- 
holders; but the Jhojhas, descendants of Hindus converted to 
Islam, and the Bhattis, Pathan immigrants from Bhattiana, now 
sought to oust the Hurmis. The latter were, however, suppoited 
by their bi other Hindus, the Gaharwar, Gaur and Nikninbh 
Eajputs, and these, collecting a large force, plundered and burnt 
the villages of the Musalmans. The Hawab had not at this time 
sufficiently secured his position to venture on inteiference. Bur 
towards the end of July, when the English had been disposed of, 
the severity of his governors effectually checked such internecine 
warfare. Highway robbery, however, continued to flourish 
exceedingly, and no one ventiuod to travel except m a large 
company. The chief den,s of bandits were Chhibramau and 
Jaganua’s tank, on the Grand Trunk Road ; the Pathan strong- 
holds of Shamsahad, Xaimganj and Mau, all m tahsil Kaimganj, 
and the castle of Thatia, where Pokhar Singh, a descendant of 
the last Raja of Thatia, raised levies and collected artillery in 
completely independent fashion. 

« 


tnuiaported to tiic AndamflaB, where ho died in 1867 
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It will Ifs seen that these ceiitres o£ laTflessne-^i^ uere eliidfly 
in the south of the disfczict, whete Mxihsan Ali held s-vsay. His 
tjrannj lacked the vigour of that of Ahmad Yar, uho lealized 
revenue by bombardment, and fined the defaulting' \illags 
Es. 100 for eray shot fited at irs walls. Both however were 
tyrannical; and both entirely disregarded in practice the new 
eonstitncion. They admitted the Hawaii’s supremacy, hue appro^ 
priated his revenues ; they raised no objection when the muftia 
went through the empty form of upsetting their decisions, but 
ruled indepandentiy of the courts. As both had under their 
command portions of the army, it was perhaps deemed impnidant 
to interfere with their arr.angemeni.3, Tho troops, mdead, were 
the real governors of the district. Not long after the removal 
of the English an order arrived from the puppet Emperoi at 
Delhi, confirming the Nawab as his Vicoroy of Farrukh abaci, and 
greatly praising the valour of the soldiers who had recovered 
that district. The Nawab hereon issued a proclamation com,' 
maading that the officers of the diet, wTo had expelled the 
English, should be obeyed m all things. The diet at oneo 
exercised their newly-acgaized authority by forbidding the 
slaughter of cows, and ordering that the city refuse should be 
earned off on donkeys instead of, as heretofore, on oson. On 
butchers, who had been in the habit of slaughtering these sacred 
boasts, a tax had been already levied by order of Ghulam Ali. 

On the 19th July, barely a fortnight after the evacuation of 
the Eatehg&rh fort, Havelock’s force rcoceupied Cawnpore. 
The news travelled swiftly into this district ; and on tho same 
day Ghulam Ali issued orders to the keeper of the Mau gate to 
admit into the city no fugitive troopers from that station.’*' But 
the order failed to prevent the influx of pa niC' stricken and 
revengeful mutineers, and it was to these new arrivals that an 
informant of Mr, Edwards attributed the massacres of the 23rd. 
The fact, however, that the lelief of Lucknow diverted Havelock’s 
attention from Farrakhabad seems to have chocked the epiroad of 
apprehension among the rebels. Meanwhile a state of w-ar and 
comparative lawlessness was beginning to have the usual effect on 
commerce and dgriculture. The trade in mon from Chandausi ; 


* ilc, Eobertson's Jadgeaieat on GliaJam Ali alraidy quo^ 
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sugar and eotton fi-ora jKasganj, and tutmeiio fxom Shahjahanpur 
was for some reason lirisk } bin. aU ofehor traffic mth siirtoaading 
districts was at an end. The prices of all articles and commodities 
except wheat; whose exportation was, as we have seen, forbidden, 
doubled and trebled. The only tradeis who matlo a profit 
were the sellers of cotton fabrics, who happened to have large 
stocks in hand. ‘VThen the soldieis were in want of money they 
of course plundered the mevchants ; and Ghulam Alp who was 
detected in underhand efforts to save the latter from exactions, 
was imprisoned. Nor did the agricnitural classes fare better, 
Landboldars were fiequentiy ousted by armed plnadeiers like 
Pokhar Singh, who alone seized sixty-four villages. The autumn 
crop was promiRing wherever agricultunsts could borrow seed to 
sow their land., but many broad acres were left fallow. In the 
neighbourhood of Parrukhabad, again, the plough-cattle were 
Impressed by such sepoys as wished to send home their ill-gotten 
gains# And owing to the absence of these animals the potato 
crop is said to have completely failed. 

For about two months after the recapture of Cawnpore the 
rebels were left undietnrlied by further alarms, Knowing that 
Lucknow and Delhi were still in the hands of insurgeuis, the 
Nawab seems to have bestowed little thought on tbd garrison at 
Cawnpore. But the fall of Delhi on the 19th September entirely 
changed the prospect. British columns were set free to march 
down tho Duab, and tlioir advance was preceded by rebel 
fugitives. Down through this distiiet and into that of Caunpore 
hurried Bakht Khan with five regiments of umtineers and seven 
guns. But on fcho 19th October, just a month from the beginning 
of hxs retreat, he was defeated and hurled back into Farrukhabad 
by a portion of toe Cawnpore garrison under Brigadier Wilson. 
Beturning to Kanaaj on the 28id, ho met Brigadier Greathed's 
column, which had been tracking him down country. An action 
ensued in which Bakht Khan’a force, though supported by that 
of the Nawab, was almost annihilated Grcafched marched 
on to Cawmpoie, uhile Bakht Khaa fled to Parxukhabad. 

The approach of Greathed’s column had already, before 
Bakht Khan’s defeat, encouraged the loyal to resistance. Mubean 
Aii had never been able to extract any of the land-tax from 
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e thei fee Ram of or Cht^adhr Jmehapi. The latter haA 

inaint'x ned .ogalar cojiirQxtnicatioa with the English in Agrafoit. 
He now showed himself eapahJeof more acciva assistance | and 
when on the 15th hluhsan AJi attaclted hi? castle of Bishangarli, 
ha inflicted on that ofScmi itsevero defeat A few days afterwards 
ifnhsaa All was again worsted near Sikaadaipnr by a paiiy of 
mntineei’S retreating from Delhi with plunder which he attempted 
to seize. Hi 8 reputation ae a leader was now coinpletoiy gone, and 
he was superseded bj oue Thakur Pande The latter assumed the 
British title of Holieetor, and ai. ouee showed that Jiis system of 
collection was severer tliaa that of his pioiiocessor. Ho proclaimed, 
that residents within his jurisdiction who eought roiress from other 
authoricy should be lined R-i. 100; wHlo those socking redress 
from himself must piay a pre^joat of Rs, 5, or he put in the quarter- 
guard, 

Fugitive insargents and British columns continued tn flud 
their way down country. At Farnikhaiiad airivod thw Princes 
Khushak Sultan and Firoz Shall fiom Delhi, and the chief 
■Walidad Khan from Buland&hahr. On Iho ‘23rd Kovember 
Lucknow was rscaptured, and the rebels of the middle Duab must 
have Ms that their own turu for ebastisomeut was not far off. 
But on the ^st December, the Jlawab’s troops, five thousand 
strong, mvaded EUwah in order to annex that district. The 
attempt was snecessfiil, and Aliirad AH was apjwiufced governor 
of fee new acqiuait-ion He failed however to collect suffioiont 
revenue to x>ay esiienses. and wa-^ op})os£3d by local soldiors of 
fortune. Hor was he destined to remain long. On Christmas 
day Brigadier Walpole’s cohimn rcoecupied Et-awu,h, sumo ten 
days only after the Kawab’s force had been beaton out of Rtah 
by Brigadier Beaton’s victonu.? at Gaugeu and Patiah, 

Isolated as they now were tho Parrukliabad rebels must have 
bidden faiewell to hope. Oudh and Rohilkhaiid weio, it is true, 
still more or less m rebellion ; but between those provinces and 
Farrukhabad i oiled the Ganges, on which most of the glaxjping 
had been destroyed. The surrounding districts on this side of 
the river were all reoceupied by British troops ; and up the 
Giaad Trunk Hoad was marching an army under the British 
Commander'in-Chiel:. The Nawah’s advisers roeolved to send 
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tlie^r whole available force as a forlorn hope to oppose the 
passage of the Kali Nadi, The troops were marehetl out to 
Khadaganj, but were routed by Sir Colin Campbell on the 2i!d 
January. Collector Thaknr Pande was slain and the surviving 
rebel leaders fled back to F ariukhabad. The Nawab, Prince Firoz 
Shahj and others^ crossed the Ganges and found a temporary 
refuge at the court of Khan Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. On. the 
3rd January, the British troops entered Katehgarh, and British 
authority was once more established on this side of the 
Ganges. 

East of that river tranq^mllity was not restored until some 
months latei Lucknow was again beset by lebel armies, and it 
was Sir CoUu CampbeU’s intention to march again to its relief 
aorosa the Ganges and Kamganga, through this district and 
Hardoi. But hxs passage of the Ramganga was so hotly opposed 
at Bichpuria in Amritpur > that ho returned to Fatehgarh and 
Cawnpore, crossing into Oudh from the latter. Before his 
departure from this district it had been invaded by the rebel army 
of Budauu. Beinforoed by a contingent from Bareilly, the rebel 
general, Niyaz Muhammad, on the 18th January, crossed the 
Ganges at Surajpur and entered pargana Kampil, Here he 
encamped a day or two at Thana Khar, venturing, when he found 
no prospect of imediate opposition, into the neighbouring paigana 
of Shamsahad Wost, But at Sbamsabad he was on the 27th 
surprised by Brigadxei Hope Grant, whom the Commander'in- 
Cfaief had detached against him. He was atteiiy routed with the 
loss of both guns and bag gage. 

But the presence in Shah jahanpui of Muhsan All and other 
rebels still pievented the pacification of the tians'Gangeiic 
parganas. Early in April their forces, being massed on the 
Shahjahaupur bolder, weie considered within striking distance; 
and Brigadier Seaton, who was then at Eatebgarh, marched 
out on the 7th to oppose them. At Bangaoa in Shahjahanpur 
he inflicted on them a defeat which enabled the British officials 
to reoccupy the Aligarh tahsil. But that tract was harassed 
by constant raids until May, when the capxnre of Bareilly 
showed the rebels of Kohiikhand that further resistance was 
hopeless. 
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The last xebel moursiotx tool place towards tho md oi that 
moath Oa the 28rd, Kalpi m Jalaua had fallen, and aboai 
8,000 mnftaeej fug'iciv^ea or all arms flod across the Janiua into 

Etawaii- From Eta wah the;^ hurried mto this distrki,, which they 

trareieed from north to south, and quittad iraj of ;<nrd]pui 
ghat. They travelled speed!] y and quietly, pluudei ing and hurui ng 
only when chance threw au easy opportanjfcy in thoir way, ,.\t 
Kaimganj they halted for tliree hours, fiuitlasslj besieging the 
tahsii in the hope of robbing its treasure. Fate'ugai'h n as too close 
for then lo delay longer, and they hastened on aeioss tlio biangoa. 

Imagining that his ease fell under the general proclamation 
of amnesty, Tafaazui Husain, surrendered himsoK in .Jaunaiy 
1859, and was tried on the double charge of treason and murder. 
Convicted and sentenced to death, ho pleaded Major IHi row's 
promise that, if not personally toneernod in the murdci of 
Europeans, he might surrender \uthoafc apprehension. Major 
Barrow was a Spieeial Commis,sioner for the trial of loliols ; and 
though hia pi omise was condemned and disavowed by Govormaeiii, 
that promise was not disputed. The Governor-Goneral therefore 
suspended capital sentence on condition that Xafay^zul Husain 
immediately quitted British territory foi ever. iShipped to 
Aden, and sent across the ..Irabian frontier in tho diiection oi 
Mecca, he iras warned that if ever again he set foot within 
British jurisdiction, the sentence of death would be eariied out. 
While the rights of other parties, not rebels, wero of course 
declared incaes it was held that between hun and iho British 
Government the tieaiiy of 1802 was cancelled. Tho casile in which 
he had lived was razed to the ground and its sito is now occupied 
by atalisil and town hall. Another of the rebel loaders, Hiyaz 
Muhammad, for many years evaded apprehension by a wandering 
life, in the course of which he several times visited Mecca, 
Taking service at last with the Hawab of Junagarh, he in 1872 
came with that chief to Bombay, where the Governor-Geneial 
was staying. Ho was recognized, arrested, tried, and coudumned 
to death. But before the High Court it was pleaded that as a 
subject of tho Rainpnr State he had owed no allegiance to the British 
Governnaeak The Penal Code, which makes the waging oi war 
against the Sovereign an offence, iirespieotiTe of tho nationality 
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of the accused, was Bofc in force at the tiiae when Isiyaz Muham- 
mad had taken part in the rebellion ; and, diseentmg from his 
brother Judges, the Chief JusEiee held that the plea was good. 
The judgement on Niyaz Muhammad was confirmed % a 
majority; bat in view of this plea the Court commuted his 
sentence to transportation for life.* 

* Esport on tho Admiaistiation ot the ITorth- Western Provinces, 1872-73, para- 
graph 6. 
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[Aligarh Tcikail 


ALIGARH, pargana Ajibitpur, tahs'4 Aligarh. 

Tins village, in 27“3R!N'. and 79®45'E.j stand's about a 
mile west of the metalled RobilLhand Tniuk road, and eight 
miles noxth-north-easc of Fatehgarh. At some distance east and 
meat of it respectively flow the Eamgaaga and the branch of 
that river known as the Rasa, The population, which in 1S65 
was 1/227, had fallen m 1872 to 820, and in lOOl to 713, mostly 
Haohhis. The village itself is small and squalid, bat it is ihe 
head qnarteis of the tahsil which bears ite name The tahsil 
building is a handsome quadrangle, piotected by square bastions, 
oontaining the police station as well as the tahsili piuper. Near 
by are a masonry sub-post-office and a cattle-pound. The tahsA 
head quaiceis weie iransfeired hithei from Amilipnr after the 
destmctiou of the buddings and rucoids at the lattei place in the 
Mutiny. In 1867 the head quaitsis were lomoved to Muham- 
madabad, across the Ganges ; bat the old arrangement was 
restoied two yeais latei . A market is held here on Tuesdays 
and Hatiirdays. The exceptional unheallhincss of the village 
is as usual asoiibed to unwholesome dz’inking-w'atd. 


ALIGARH iahsill. 

The three paigaiiaa of Amvitpur, Khakhatman andParamna- 
gar which make up the Aligarh taheil lie to the east of the river 
Ganges, which separates them from the rest of the distriefc. On 
the north the tahsil marches with tahsil Jalalabad of the Shahjahan- 
pur disttict, on the east and south-east with pargauas Shahabad 
and Bilgram nf the Haulo’ district, while across the Ganges on 
the weA and sunth-wesl, lie the ITuimganj and Farnikhabad 
tahsils of this district. The tahsil contains 221 villages, of 
which 11] are alluvial, divided into 464 mahals, and covers an 
aien, including the alluviai mahals, of 116,167 acres, or ]8l*5l 
square miles. 

12 
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The tahsil IS eatirelY tar % oi lowland ii ohaiaoter, and the 
watei lerel is ove.T«ljeic nigh, nrigatton with the dhenkU being 
nniversally practicable The Gaage*^ liows along tlie western 
border and the Ramgarsga fciaverset the ea'<it and oentxe, and each 
has numerous tributaries and coimeciiiig nliannels. As both 
the^e rivers are liable to severe floods the proportion of the tahsil 
which is absolutely safe horn inaudation is evtremely small, md 
most of lb is constantly sabjeefe to either alluvion or dilavioii. 
But while the Ganges confines itsolf to faiiiy steady eroshe 
action the Kamganga is continually changing its bed- The 
allarium of the Ramganga is as a rule both deeper and ricbei 
than that -left by the Ganges. A village -which has been cur. 
away by the latter rivar is invaiiably a poor village, with a thin 
atratnm of soil overlying a thick layer of -^nd, and it is not till 
the river has let it alone for a good many years that the quality 
of the soil improves. In addition to the welLs, whioh are almost 
invariably earthen, lined -with arh«r and arhusa stalks, there is 
a oonsideiable number of small tanks which affoid one waienng 
to the crops in their vicinity. But, as a rule, the noimal winbei 
rams are sufficient for the ordinary crops ivifciiout artiticml ini- 
gation, especially for those in the rich Ramganga alluviuiQ- In 
this soil an excess of the winter rams causes tho crops to run to 
stalk at the expense of the ear, and in the tahsil as a whole 
wat-eriogging is a far moie serioaa danger than drought. 

Of the total area 70,469 acres, or 60‘4 per cent., have been 
cultivated on an average dunng the four years 1905-08, and 24,461 
acres, or 20'S per cent., -were classified oulturable though not 
actually under the plough. This latter figure includes J,22o 
acres under groves, and 2,989 acres of new fallow. Only 
10,184 acres, or about one-seventh of tho cuicivated area, is 
aifcificialiy iriigated. The area tilled in the rahi largely exceeds 
that of the khnrif^ the former averaging 61,687 acres, and th& 
latter 84,676 acres. Wheat, barley end gram aro the mam staples 
in the vo&i harvest, covering botwoGn them over 78 per cent, of 
the rahi area. Poppy too ia largely grown and aceouats for 6 Z 
per cent, of the -whole. In the khar^fy juar ami ha^ra are the 
most important (rops, forming, by themselves and with ariicw, 
32-4 and 17-3 per cent, of the -whole, respeetiv-ely Rice ooyeiis 
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5 000 aeie,j or 34‘5 per cent,, and jpaize 4,172 acres. Sngar- 
caae and jn.(ir g5 0 ^yn foy fodder are each about 4 pei cent. The 
utiid harvest is inconsiderable^ averaging only 1^114 acres, and 
Consisting ohiofly of melons aud vegetables. The double-cropped 
area is very large, amounting to I6,9i7 acres, or 24 per cent, 
of the whole cultivation. 

The chief euItivatiDg castes are Thakurs, Brahmans, AHrs, 
ICisans, Kaehhig and Cbamars. There are very few Kunnis. 
The Kaohhis are as usual the best cultivators, aud the Thakurs 
and BiabrQans aie fairly snccessfnl, inferior to the Kisans 
but much above the Ahiis. In 1908, out of a total area 
of 74,023 acres included in hoidiuga, 49-2 per cent, was held by 
occupancy tenants, 34*1 per cent, by non-ocoapaucy tenants, 21T 
per cent, was cultivated by the proprietors themselves as their 
sir aud kJmdhasht, and the remainder was held either rent-free or 
by ex-proprietary tenants. The gram-rented area is unusually 
laige, amounting to 1,298 acres, mostly in very precarious land. 
The average rental iuoidence is Es. 3*43 in the ease of 
fcenants-at- will, and Es. 4’1 3 in that of occupancy tenants, The 
high figuie for the latter and the small proportion borne by the 
occupancy area to the whole are to be explained by the fact that 
duiing the period of depression most of the inferior portions of 
the occupancy holdings were abandoned by the tenants, and the 
diminished remainder now consists only of the very best land. 

Of the 464 mahals into which the inhsil is divided, 48 are 
held m single zamindaii, 229 in joint zamindari, 69 in perfect 
pattidaHi aud IIS in imjieifeet ■patiidan. Thakurs are the 
principal proprietors, holding T1*S per cent, of the total aiea of the 
tahsil. Brahmans hold 12'2 per cent,, Musalmans 6*3, and Banias 
S-8. The laigest landlords are Mnsammat Fhul Knnwar, widow 
of Ktinwar Bahadur Singh, who owns dve whole villages and 
shares In seven others in pargana Amritpur, paying Ba. 4,831 
m land revenue ; Baja Rukmangai Singh, who owns five whole 
villages and shares in eight others m pargana Paramnagar with 
a land revenue of Ba. 2,850,; and Babu Bhuratiuda, son of the late 
Rai Bahadur I)urga Prasad, who owns shares in 19 villages in 
Amritpur and Paramnagar and pays on them Ks. 3,449. The 
propi'iotary bodies are nearly all comjiosed of small owners. 
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TU 101 Illation of tl e tah 1 as 86^ 48 .n lb/2, V6/S5 m 
1S81^ J,218 ISOI and 80,348 ui 1901, Tlic falhng-off m 
the first decade wa& dne to the famine of 1S7T-7S, nvIijId that ai 
tie next period is to l>o astnlted to the senes of net seasoas 
whioi culminatecl m the flood'i of 1888 Ihe reeovery at the last 
census xs to he attributed to fa-vomable sea.'vons and the letnrn 
of the people who had migxated in Laid timL,s. Class died aeeord- 
ing to TDligioGs there weie 81,421 Hmdas, 4,237 Mui^lmans 
and 190 of other sects. Of the total population, (j 9-6 per cent, 
relied entirely on agiiculture for their living, as ramindars, 
tenants and field labourers, a higher proportion than was I'mmd 
in any other tahsil of the district, and 6,101 vxcro supjioried 
by general labour. 

There is no town in the talwil, and though there arc IP vil- 
lages with ovei 1,000 inhabitants, in none of them docs the 
population amonnt to 8,000, The tabsil is self-contained 
and self-SHppoiting, and such trade as them is is purely in agri- 
cultural produce. The only first class metalled load is that from 
Farmkhabad to Shahjahanpur, which crosses both the Ganges 
and the Ramganga, These rneis are not bridged, and in the 
xaicy season a lengthy passage in a feny boat is cniailed at 
each, As regards the unmeTalled road,-*, ouo fiom Hardoi to 
Shahabad traverses the southern half of the tahoil, and a bianch 
£iom this xuKS across a ghat on the Gangw to Khudaganj in the 
Parrukhabad tahsil. Another runs from Anuitpur tluongh 
Rajepur in a south-easterly direction, crosses tho Ramganga at 
Chakarpur-ghat, and coniinuths on to Haidoi. Another connects 
Amntpur with Allahganj on the labtallcd road Anothei starts 
from Ghatiaghat., •where the metaHtd load mosses from the 
Sadr taheii, and runs due north till it meeto tho Amritpur- 
Bajepui; road. A shoit second class road connects the motalkd 
road with the Hardoi-Shahabad load. Othei loads tire meie 
village tracks, a few of ubich are nommally repaistd by the 
district board, Owing to the piaetically universal prevalence of 
floods, all nnmetailed roads are vary temporary m character. 
There are bridges of boats on the mecalled road across the 
Ganges at Ghatiaghat and across the Ramganga near jRajepiir 
m tie cold and hot seasons, hut all other crossings over these 
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r vers aie depeadent on the ferries at Amayapiir, Ailahgauj^ 
aud Ashiafpui on the Kaaganga, had Karaapur oa the Gan- 
ges. 

Fot purpobes of civil juritsdietion the tahsii is divided 
between the Fateiigarh and Kaimganj muusifiSj parganas iCha- 
khatmau and Paivitnuagar being included m the former and 
Amiitpur in the latter. Tho airangenient is not converaant, and 
in the monsoon the Aunitpar people can only reach Kaimganj 
by way of Pai nikliabad after a tedious and difficult journey. 
There is now only one police .station^ which is situated at Aligarh. 
The thud class stations at Allahganj and Paramuugar have 
recently been abolished Parc of the tahsil is included in the 
circles of Fatehgai-b and Kamalgauj. 

ALLAHGANJ, purgawi Ambitpub, tuksd Aligauh. 

This small town, in 27°3d'N. and 79'^45.'E., lies on the 
ease sido of the metalierl Bohilkhand Trunk road, Id miles 
north-north-east of Fatshgaih. About a mile off, on the west, 
flows the Eamganga river. The population was 1,527 in 1901. 
The older portion of Aliahganj is a cluster of mud houses grouped 
rouml an oblong market-place which is shaded by some large 
trees. Through this settlement runs the Banya, a wide water- 
course passing down to the Eamganga, and unhealthily stagnant 
for a great part of the year. But since the conatiuction of the 
Sohilkhand Trunk road the shopkeepers have deserted the old 
market for shops on either side of that highway. Old Allahganj 
has become a coUeccion of ruins, and modern Allahganj is a street 
which has sprung up along the road. In the new part of the town 
has been built a sari G for native travellers. The other public 
buildings are the poat-offiee, pound and upper primary school. 
There is also an inspection bungalow here under Pobbo Works 
department control, and the encamping-grouud is the first stage 
for troops marching from Fatehgarh to Shahjahanpur or Bareilly. 
A market ia held on iMoalaya and Fridays, but the sales 
are confined to grain and cloth. Tue piobability of diluvion 
preclndse the construction of masonry buildings and ac- 
counts for the squalor of what is rather an important market 
town. 
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ALLAHNi-GAE, BARHPUE, pargana Pahaea, tahsil 
Fareukhabad. 

This importaiifc suburb, adjommg fcbe south-easteru \rall of 
b’ariukhabad city, had in 1901 a population of 2,130. The main 
site lies east of the Fatehgarh-Kaimgan]' road, nearly three miles 
flora Fatehgarh. The American Presbyterian Mission have 
established their local bead quarters at Barhpnr, and have a dis- 
pensary, boys’ school, and wellbuiit bungalows foi the mis- 
sionaries, The distillery and a lower primary district board 
school are the only public institutions. Bricks for the city aie 
manufactured in the local kilns. 


AMETHI, pargana, Pahaea, tahsd FAnaTiicHAEAD. 

This suburban village on the old cliff of the Ganges lies 
about a mile east of Farrukhabad in 27'’27'N and 79°40'E 
A broad unmetalled load shaded by fine tiecs used to lead from 
Farrukhabad to Amethi by way of the .Amethi gate; and a metal- 
led road from the Kadiri gate now sweeps round to Ghatnighat 
through Amethi ICohna, and connects with the Eohilkhand Tmnk 
load opposite the opium godown. The population at the iOOl 
census was leturned at 1,497 foi both the old and new villages 
The village has noir sunk into insignificance, and even the traces 
of the fort built by its founder Eawab Muhammad Khan are 
being rapidly obliterated. The village lias a considerable reputa- 
tion in the neighbourhood for the variety and quality of its 
mangoes, and its gardens supply young tiees to the countryside. 

AMOLAE, pctTgchnoi Talgkam, tcohsil Chsibeamaij. 

This village, in 26°6'K. and 79''47'E,, stands on the Utai 
plain which surrounds Talgiam, three miles south-east of that 
town, and contains eleven hamlets scattered over an aioa of 2,776 
aeies. The principal proprietor is Gur Bakhsh Chaube, who 
on ns more than half the village. There is a ruined fort in the 
village. 


AMRITPUE, parganii Asiiiitpue, tahsil Aligaeh. 

This large agiicultuial viUage, m 27°34'ISr. and 79®38' 
E, Btando at the junct oi of sevcial uumotalFd rom b, 14 md a 
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to the tiOith of JPatobgarh. In 190J the population waa lettuntKi 
at 2 j 31&5 raostly Kaehhis and Kisans. resident in the eloyen out- 
lying faamleia. The village has altered little emce described in 
Mundy^a Sketches. It lies “ in a country spread for many sur- 
rouading leagues with one sheet of luiiuriaiifc oultivatiouj inter- 
spersed with beautiful and ancient mango-trees. In the rainy 
season this rich and fruitful tract is soarcelj" habitable or pas- 
sable, the whole country bofewc-en the Ganges and Bai silly (?) 
exhibiting one vast lake of waterd’ 

Amiitpar eontaina a Vernacular Middle School, a branch 
lower primary school and a mrai. Its market is held on 
hlondays and Thui'sdays. It is said to have been founded by 
one Man Singh, who planted in this pargaaa a Galiarwav colony. 
Tradition ascrioes the name to the excellence of the water, which 
was Gomparad by the founder to amrit, or nectar. Before the 
Mutiny the village waa the head quarters of a tahsil and a 
police circle, the buildings being located in the old fort which 
stood here. But after tha desti'action of the fort and the records 
by the lebal^ the tahsil was traasfeirecl to Aligarh, whiDhar 
the police station was also removed some years later. 

AMKITPUR pargana. 

This, the largest paigaua of the Aligarh tahsil, is bounded 
on the east by tahsil Shababad of Hardoi, the Sendha or Perha 
■fl'atercourse foimiug in places the border. Its northern corner 
juts into tahsil Jalalabad of Shahjahanpur. It is bounded on the 
west by the Ganges and marches on the south-east with pargaaa 
Khakbatmau of thci Aligarh tabsii. The total area is 74,203 acres, 
but as much as 45,743 acres was classed by the Settlement Ofiioer 
as alluvial, and as such is subject to constant change. Bounded 
as it is by the Gauges, and traversed by the Ramganga, Amni- 
pui is a neruork of watei-ways small and great ; but, for all the 
prevalent moisture, the dunking- water is bad almost ereiy- 
wlicre. 

In the Ain.~i-Akbari (l6Ji3) Amn’tpur has no separate exis- 
tence, It then formed part of the Shamsabad pargaaa of Kanauj. 
But the great size of Sharasabad caused in later times its paru- 
tion into several portions, such as Mih'‘ab(id which included 
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among other snbd visions zilas Ba,iigaon and Islamgauj. The 
latter syiang into existenoe when Islam Xhan, an ofdcei' of the 
first Farrtikhabad Nawab (1713=4$), founded Islamganj on the 
site of Sabulmai, Passing into the hands of thr Oiidh hfawabs, 
Mihrabad v'as m ISOl ceded to the British and niidudcd iu the 
Baiwlly district until 1813, wnen it nas d.fcacJied to form [jait of 
the new Shabjahaiipur distuct. Bangaoa and iskiugaiij then 
hecaiue separate parganas, but iu 18$h wcie iiaustened to l’;u- 
ruhbabad and nnited into a single pargana with bead quaitere at 
Amntpur. In 1843 Bangaon -Ras lestoied to Shahjahanpur, and 
Amiitpiir oj Isknigauj icmamcd with its prtseut boundaries as 
a poition of tLo Aligarh tahsil The deoiaads a-^sesatd on the 
pai'gana at successive Butish settIcJnents of the land revonue will 
be found in the appendix, 

ATATPUB JAPJD, p^rgam Jvampil, kAsd KAiMGAN.t. 

This villnge, in 2T'’o5^N. and 7b'“26'K., is a subuib of 
Kaiinganj, In 1901 it bad 2,345 inhabitants, mainly Pathans, 
The village is situated on tlio high giouiid owrlookiug the 
Ganges taiai, two miles novth-east of Kaiingan} with a ba'iav 
lining both sides of the unmetallcd road to yhamsaltad, I'heie is 
an upper primaiy school heie, and the place is noted foi the 
manufacture of sAaftei'. This village has supplied and still 
supplies many good .‘-oldierj, to the Indian Army, The ptovisiuiia 
of the Village Sanitation Act (TJ, P Act II of 1802) havo been 
applied to the village. 


AUSPR, ‘pargci'na and fahsd Tibiva. 

This large village, in 26°50'K, and 70'^53'K , had, at the 
1901 censufi, a population of 3,140 persons. It contains an aided 
lower primary echool, and is a moie collection of scattered ham' 
late with no other claim to mention but its size 


BHOJPDPv, pargann Bho.tptjR. tahd pArniaiCHABAU. 

This village, in 27n7'N, and 79Mi'E,, stands prominently 
on the high cliff of the Ganges, sis miles south of Fatehgarh, in 
jhe centre of a thickly wooded tract imerseeted by lavrnes. South 
of the village the B&gar IS ala falls mto the Gangea Bhojpur, 
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vrli oh had at the last census a population of 1.069 persons, 
is reputed to have once I ecu a centre of trade hut in these days 
IS nothing more than an agricultural aefctlement. A laiga namlei 
of houses are built of the old hrirhs dug out of the roiued foit 
An old Kayasth family, aovr represented by Earn Chandia and 
Ishn Parshad, owns this and fifteen neighbouring villages. Their 
ancestor was appointed kanungo m the reign of Aki'ar and 
received a jngh. The office of kanungo has been held hy mem- 
hers of the family ever since, and Babu Ram Chandra is now an 
Honorary Magistrate. 

BHOJPUR pargetna. 

This patgana forms a triangle at the south-east corner of the 
Fairakhabad or Sadr tahsil, ics sides resting on the Ganges, on 
pargaim Muhammadahad, and on tahsil Chhibramau. Aceoiding 
to the recent sin vey ttie area of the pargana is 73,208 acres, or 
114 square mdea. Of the total area nearly SO per cent, is culti- 
vated, and half the barren land consists of the saline jdains on 
the Muliammadabad boxdei. Fiom the tune of Akbav until the 
establishment of thr Baugash dynasty in 1713 pargana BKojpur 
was the special charge of an amd oi tax-gatherer subordinate to 
the governor 'nasr^n) o{ KamnJ During or after the reign of 
Alamgir (1658 — 1707) one Muhammad was amil^ andfounded the 
castle of Gadanpui Amil. Amanabad is perhaps named after 
his superior officer, the governor Anian-ullah. Bhojpur was one 
of the first parganas granted to Muhammad, fiist Nawab of 
Fairukhabad. He transferred the head quarters of the afixil from 
Bhojpur town to Kainalgsiij •, and in 1736, when, he had assumed 
independence, detached hipfo. Pahara as dowerdand for his 
wives. The deman la assessed on the pargana at successive 
Erii-.ish settlements of the land revenue will be found in the 
appendix. 

BHOLEPUR, pargiW! Pahaka, tnhul FAEBUKHABAn. 

This village, in 27°2PISr. and 79®4l‘'E,, adjoins Fatehgarh 
on the north-west, and Nagla Dina, one of its hamlets^ is included 
within municipal limits. The main inhabited site lies to the 
eouth-west of the Fatehgaih-Kaimgauj road, about one mile from 
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the district CO irts and the Fatebgaih sfeaf, on of the Cawnpmc- 
Achnera biatich of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Eaibray and the qaarters of the railway staff are actually ni 
Bholepnx. The population of the village was leuirned at 2,893 
at the 1001 census. The Aiya Bamaj have hoie a nourishing 
primary school, which is aided l>y the disfciiet board The 
propnetaiy body is largo, the predominant caste being Kormis. 
Wells are very numerous and cirltivation is of a \ ery high Oidei, 
maiTe, potatoes and tobacco being cropped in lapid loUliou 
The trade in tobacco and potatoca is important and has given 
Bliolepur a notoriety that extends beyond the borders of the 
province, 

BKBANGAETl, 'parguiM a-n-if taJml CiJninEAJUu, 

Tins small market town, in 2T®1'>'N'. and '79°Bo'E., .■stands 
at lire iniaisgetiion of two nnmetalled roads six miles south-west 
of Chhibramau and twenty-tin oe miles south-west or h'atohgaih. 
The population at the lf)UloGastt.y was 3,291 , The town contains 
a braueli post-otfice, an upper primary and an aided loiror pri- 
mary girls’ sohool, a cattlo-pound, and a station, of the Groat 
Trigonometrical iSurvoy. The lauev is 518 foot above tlio sea 
level There is also a castle, onclosed within a large u all and 
ditch, uhich wsj, built by Mahaiiaird, the Si.st Chauiihii of the 
Bishangarh family. The market of Bishaugarh is held ou vSim- 
days and Wednesdays 


CHHIBKAWAU, pargo/na o,/id tnhsil CiiHinKA,M:AtJ, 

This town, the capital of the tahijil bearing its namo, is 
situated on mile 206 of the Grand Trunk Bead, 17 miles .soulh- 
west of Tatehgarh, lu 27^9^17. aud 79^3 1'B. The population, 
which was 5,444 in 1872, had in 1901 reached 7,034. The site, 
which covers some 100 acres, lies on che lands of three villages, 
Chhibramaa, JDeobaranpur and Asaiatnagai. The town itself 
consists of ivyo portions, Chhibiamau on the east and Mahmudpur 
on the nest. The lomer Ba quiet little countiy town of mud- 
bnilt houses, standing a short distance off the G mid Ti unk' If oad, 
It IS occupied ehieffy hy Hmdus, among whom priestly Brahmans 
are numerous. It has a little market of its own and an old 
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mo!'e or less (lilapidaterl. East of the town, on tlie site 
of the old fortj is a handsome dispensary with eomniodions oat- 
houses, which was erected by Mr. Qiowse when colleetor. But 
Chhibramaa proper has been finite eclipsed by its western neigh- 
bour Mahmudga-uj. Oiigiually a large village of mud houses, 
tbe latter profited greatly by the making of the Ui and Trunk 
Road, Ti became an important lialting-placo for tiavellers and 
troops, and for about a quartei of a milo on either side of the 
highway has sprung up a well-built and busy street. Into this, 
near its western end, opens the saral built by Nawab Maham- 
mad Khan and restored by Mr, Lindsay. It is a large square 
enclosure entered by a wide gaieivay and surromided within 
by good swed rooms of briek-work. The rooms are fronted 
by raised plinths and there is a fine well m the centre of the 
courtyard. Beyond the li on the west, and opposite the 
encampmg-ground, scauds anothei memorial of Mr, Lindsay, 
This 18 Liudsayganj, a wide oblong xuaiksT: -place sneered at 
either end by a gateway. On each side stand excellent shops 
faced by shady trees. A market is held here on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays. Notfch of the Grraud Trunk Road, hlahmudgan] 
extends into a large and rather unclean cluatei of mud houses. 
Besides the buildings already mentioned, Chhibraraau contains a 
police station, a tahsili school, a training schools for teachers, 
a pound, a post-office and a munsif’s court-house. The last is, 
however, now vacant, as Chhibramau has been attached t,o the 
Kaaauj munsifi There are also two aided schools, one for boys 
and one for girls, Toe town le administei'sd under Act SX of 
1856 (Bengal Moiussil Police), The main source of income is a 
hoase-tas, assessed on 691 of the 1,563 houses in the town. 
The receipts fzom this tax in 1908 weia Rs. 1,686, which gives 
an incidence of 4 annas and 2 pies per head of population, and 
Rs. 2-7-0 per house assessed. Police and eonsoivancy absorb 
most of the meome, but in 1908 some Rs. 400 were available for 
local improvements and public works. The promsions of the 
Village Sanitation Act (U. P, Act II of 1892} have been applied 
to the town. The legendary founder of the town was Baja Sumer 
Sah of Partabner in Etawah, great-great-grandson of the 
famous PiitUvi Raja. His date is about the beginu ng of the 
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fo irteenth centur) The story uns tl Ab he heie aaw a she^goa 
s ccessfully repel a tv'olfj and, impiossed 'o ith the nmen and fch< 
natural fitness of the site, be foutide.I here a village which he 
called Chhinyeman or Liitle Goat To«u But the story n 
(’omiiiofl. enough elsewhere Othei etymologists crace the name 
to the number of thatched roofs (ehh<(>ppm') or chintx-pi inters 
(I’Jiippi) formerly found in the toivu. The name is often pro 
nounced Chhabramau, and aometinips C’hhapramau, The town has 
been the head, of a paigana since the days of Ahbai The tahail 
head quarters were lemoved here from Talgram in 1344, the 
object of the transfer bsiug to place the tahsil on the Grand 
Trunk Road. The ofiSees ivere at hrst housed in the old fort at 
Chxiibraman proper, but in 3S5G they were installed m anothci 
hiuldtng which has sinco bsen replaced by the pi’e&ent structure. 
There is also a good bungalow belonging to the Irrigation 
department just outside the town. 

CHIIIBRAMAG paTgimn 

This, tho most westerly of tlietwo parganas which make up 
the fcahsil of tho same name, is bounded ori the east uy pargana 
Talgiam.^ on the north' by the Farm kba! fad tahsil, fiora which 
it 18 severed ohiefiy by the Kali Nadi ; on the ivceb by t-ahsil 
Bhougaon of Maiupuri j and on the south by the river Isan, ivhieh 
divides it from the Tirwa tahsil. Its area is 3 2d square mdes. 
Towards the dose of the sinteonth centary and of Akbar’s 
reign Chhibramau indnded the bulk of two maheds, both in tho 
Kauauj dastur and both deriving thoir names from plaec.s m the 
modern pargama. The Aw~<.~Akba,ri gives OMubramau a state 
rental of Es. 33,063, Sikaudaipur-Adlui one of Rs. 6,925. Under 
the Baugash blawabs the two parganas lemained separate, and 
It was not until the cession that they bcLanie meigecl into a single 
division bearing the name of Chhi bramau, Tiio do tnanoU assessed 
OH the pargana at successive settlements will be found in the 
appendix. 


CHHIBRAMAU Midi. 

Tahsil Chhibramau, comprising the two parganas of (hhib- 
lamau and Talgraui, lies between the Farritkhahad taiisil on the 
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Kortb aiid tae lirv,a tatiMl uii thes&nth On the Avest it'Taajehes 
wth paigaiid, KiNhni of the jMampmi df^tricf-, and on the east 
With the Kanauj taiisjl, nhde fcho < Ganges fons past its north.' 
eastern corner^ separating jfe from the ITaidoi distriet. The 
total area of the tahsil rs 153,fi51) acres or 2 -j 9‘B8 square mil 
and ifj eontaias 24S villages diiided into 508 mabals. 

The physical geography of the fahsil is simple. The Kali 
Nadi forms the noithern and the Isan the southei’m honndaiy, 
while the Ganges touches the north-east corner, and the whole 
tract consists of or upland^ and lara'>\ or the lowland 

adjoining these livers. The Ganges iumi, which is marked o& 
from the hangar by a steep aornpr. cliff, iw very small and 
oontains no cultivation. The Kali Nadi and Isan mi tracts 
are less dearly marked, the descent fiv-m the upland consist' 
iag osttally of a slope scoiued hy watei courses Then soils 
are similar in ohaiaeter with a thicker loam stiatum than the 
Ganges paptxr soils, and resemble the ttxrai cln^e to the cliff 
of the Ganges viUages in other paits of the distamt In the 
upland the soil is chmfly of the 'user dumcd variety, the wsccr 
being more general in the Talgiam pargana. 

Of the total area 108,110 acres, or BS**! per eenti , have been 
cultivated on an average during the last four yea is , i7'l per 
cent. IS elassided as culturable though not umler.the plough ; and 
only 14*7 pei eeai;, i.-s utterly barren. Of the area lecoided as 
culturable, 6,137 acres, or nearly a quarter, is under groves, and 
another 8,829 acres are new fallow. Ovei 35 pel cent, of the 
cultivation is irrigated, rather more than a quarter of the irriga- 
tion coming from the canals There is a good deal of tankirriga' 
fcion, but wells form the mam source of supply. They last, as a 
rule, only from onoto three years and have to be protected by 
twig linings to keep the sand strata m place. The rail, area 
considerably eseeedf^ that of the fth-urif, the respective averages 
being 64,978 and 53,532 acres. Wheat is the chief staple is the 
rahj occupying 26'7 per cent, of the area alone, and 27*1 per 
cent, along with barley and gram. The percentages of the other 
important crops aie barley, 13*3 ; barley inch gram, 16*3; poppy 
7*8 ; gram alone, 2 4 j and potatoes, 1 6. The potato cultivation 
IS nearly confined to the neighbourhood of Sarai Pyag, where it 
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been fostered by sons enioippis iig Kuimis vho impo t 
msnuie laig'eij Inm Caftnpore and exi>art theii prodnee Of 
the Iharif^ alone and with a?*/'/?'!’, forms 30 6 per nenti ; 

bajra, alone and with arkar, 2S'7 pet cent, ; maize. VI -1 pei 
cent ; cotton, generally grown along with avhiTy l-S per cent. • 
sugareano 6 per cent. ; and rice, 4'7 per cent. There is also a 
little jitar grown ioi fodder. The harvest covers some 1,769 
acies on an average, and coRsiiits mainly of tobacco, with some 
melons and vegetables. The area beaiing two oi moie crops a 
year is 14,670 acres, or 14*2 percent, of the cultivated aroa_, an 
imiisnally small propoitionforthedistnct. 

The pnucipai cultivating caste are Brahmans, Tjaaknrs, 
ihirfi, Kisans and Kachhia, but most- of the castes are represent- 
ed. As nenalj Kachhis and Knrmis pay the highest rent rates 
and are the beet cultivators. The worsfe are the Ahirs, who 
rely largely on their stock. Brahmans and Thakuis are mo- 
derate all-round cultivators. In 1908, of the total holdings 
area of 109,764 acres, 59-3 per cent, was held by occupancy 
tenants, 2ST pex cent, by non-ocenpaney tenants, 11*8 per cent, 
was cultivated by proprietors as their sir and k-hudkaskf, the 
remainder being held either rent-free or by ex-proprietaiy 
tenants. The grain-rented area was 339 acres. The average 
rental mcidcuee per acre is Rs. 4*25 in the case of occupaney 
tenants, and Rs. 3'63 in that of tenants-at-wdl. The liigher 
rate paid by the former i? explained by the fact that they own 
much the best land. The laud revenue of the tahsil is now 
Rs. 1,90,982, a consideiahle reduction on the initial demand of 
Rs 2,00,700 fixed at rhe 1870 .settlement. 

Of the 503 tnctkals of the tahsil, 140 arc held in single xamm- 
dari, 28-3 in joint zammdan, 75 m perfect piUidar%^ and 58 m 
iraperfeet piitidari. The revenue-free area is 5,867 acies, and 
770 acres are nfiztd. Thakurs ore the primnpal propnetoi.'', 
though they do not predominate in this tahsil to the t-ama extent 
as in others, holding only 30 per cent, of the whole Brahmans 
own 36 per cent., Musaimans 15'6 per cent., and Kayasths 10 
per cent. The most important proprietor's are the Raja of 
Tirwa, who owns 22 entire villages and shaies in 4 others, on 
which he pays Rs. 16,873 in land revenue ; and All Hasan Khan. 
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'N'u nl Hasaji Khali a d tSie sons of Safia Jahan B?gam, ndations 
by maiTiage of the late Eegam of Bhopal, who Uava aoquueJ 20 
villages aad shares m four other^i on which they pay altogether 
Bs. 16,192 in land revenue. 

The populatioa of the tahsil rose from 121,497 in 1873 
to 123,782 ia 1881. Thedisastions reanlts of the wet seasons 
during the nest decade brought about a decrease to 111,114 lu 
1891, but the subsequent lecoveiy has beaa lemarkable, and 
at the 1901 census the population was 136,705. Classified by 
leligions there weie ll8,7SO Hindus, 12,690 Musalmans, 0 
Jains, S3 Christians, 194 Aryas and 2 Silchs. Of fchs total 
popolation, 65 per cent, relied entirely on agrieiilfcure for a 
living, and 5,216 were suppoi ted by general labour. The remain- 
der were engaged in the ordinary trades and avocations of nu 
agricultural community 

The only towns in the tahsil are Chhibramau and Talgram, 
with 7,034 and 5,457 inhabitants lespeatively. There are 25 
villages with populations exceeding 1,000, and m the laiger 
ones fairs are held once or twice a week. There is no manufac- 
tirre of any interest or importanee, and the trade of the tahsil 
is entirely in agricultural produce. The i ail way passes through 
the norfch-aast corner of the tahsil with a station at Gursahaiganj, 
but has not developed any large import or export trade, and 
the tahsil is self-contained and self-supporting. Altogether the 
means of comiminicafcion are ample. The Fateligarh-Cawnpore 
metalled road runs alongside of the railway from Khudaganj 
to Gmsalmiganj, where it joms the Giand Trank Road which 
passes through the town of Chhibramau into the Mainpuii cbh- 
Tuet From Cbhibramai! one second class load runs in a north- 
easterly direction to b’arrukhabad, and another north-west to 
Kaimganj, while a third leads to Sanrihh in the south From 
Taigram runs a second class road south-east to Tirwa, and an- 
other joins the Cawupore-Fatehgaih metalled load near Malifc- 
pnr. There are also several i'oads of inferior classes. The tahsil 
IS included in the Kanauj munsifi, to which the Grand Trunk 
Road makes access easy. There are police stations at Chhifcramau 
and Gursahaiganj, the circle of the latter including a portion 
of the Kartauj tahsil. For purposes of eriminal and revenue 
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lOu th.6 tfibs^l is jH tuC chRrgc of ft full offioor 

on thy district staff, assisted by the tahsildar at Chhibraman^ and 
tlsere is an honorary assistant collector foi pargana Talgram. 

DAIPUE; pargana and taksil Kanaut. 

This, the oxfcreme south-eastern village of the district, stands 
on the Gauges elifp about 40 rades to the south-east of Fatehgaih. 
The population in 1901 iras 1,449 Before the Mutiny the pio- 
puetors ivere mfluential Saiyids, but the village has almost 
passed out of their bauds. The ouly claims of Daipui to notice 
are that it is the site of a feny which couvoys goods and passen- 
gers across to Haidoi, and that there is here a ruiiied castle 
named Shergarh, whose foundation tiaditiou assigns to Shei 
Shah Sur. This must be the Shergaih wluch is mentioned in 
ehapber V as having been defended in 1507 by Akbar’s fostei- 
biotliei against the rebellious All Q,uli Khan. 

FAREUKHABAD, pirgma Pahaka, tahiil PATtuUKiTAUAD 
This city, which gives its name to the district, lies thiee 
miles north-west of the head quarteis station Fate’igarh, in 
27°24'JSr. and 79°4n^E. About two miles from its north-eastern 
comer flows the Ganges The population, which in 1,847 was 
56,300, had risen in 1853 to 77,967, and fallen m 1865 to 
73,119. After this Fairukhabad and Fatehgaih were made 
into a single municipality and the combined figure^ which aio 
alone aeeuiate, give a total of 79,204 m 1372, which rose by 
1881 to 79,761, hut had fallen again in lS9l to 78,032, while 
the census in 1901 showed a sudden drop to 67,338, This 
depopulation is hard to explain , the climate and general health 
aie good ; food is plentiful ; wages are high and labour is srarct. • 
and yet the only reasou assigned is a gradual oxodus in search 
of employment. Classifying the inhabitants aecoiding to leli- 
gion, theie were 43,951 Hindus 18,003 Musalmans, 205 Jams, 
141 Christians and 378 members of other religions. Eiiqumes 
as to the birthpilaces of the population showed that 54,702 wtiie 
horn within the district, and 3,693 in neighbouring districts, so 
that the number of immigrants was less than 5,000. An analysis 
of the returns nf occupations shows that 33 723 persons wei$ 
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classified as depsndantsj and that of the bread-winners 22^562 
were males and 6,993 females. The following occupations were 
the most important numerically ; Goyernment service (l,060)j 
agriculture (3,138), barbers (197), indoor servants (587), washer- 
men (207), water-carriers (335), sweepers (349), dealers in 
giain and pulse (632). oil-pressers (274), sweetmeat-sellers (343), 
cotton-weavers (844), ealenderers, fullers and printers (877), 
piece-goods dealers (244), tailors (512), goldsmiths (436), brass- 
workers (843), iron-workers (215), carpenters (277), bootmakers 
(339), tanneis (235), brokers (280), porters (238), weighmen 
(216), priests (227), labourers (3,006), beggars (366). The mam 
ways in which women earned a livelihood were : by agriculture 
(1,384), as barbers (159), indoor servants (408), washerwomen 
(147), water-carrieis (174), sweepers (283), flour-grindeis (729), 
oil-pressers (133), vegetable-sellers (126), garland-makers (100), 
labourers (625), piostitutes (167) and beggars (231). 

Farrukhabad is completely surrounded by a triangular 
embankment or wall, as high in some places as twenty feet, and 
from ten to twelve feet thick. This lampart is guarded at in- 
tervals by bastions, or rather flanking towers. It is now of 
course in great disrepair, and has at some points crumbled away 
till its value as a boundary is quite insignificant. The north 
side of the tiiangl© was formed chiefly by the old Ganges cliff, 
which here runs due east and west. Neither at Farrukhabad 
nor for some distance higher up stream is that cliff so high and 
abrupt as in the lower reaches, where the liver still runs, or has 
bnt lately receded from, beneath it. The action of the surface 
drainage, washing dowm towards the Ganges, has in time worn 
the bank from a precipice into a shelving declivity. On the 
other two sides of the triangle the wall was completely artificial. 
The shorter of these sides runs from north-west to south-east, 
and therefore faces the south-west The other, which in length 
almost equals the northern, extends with a south-eastern aspect 
from north-east to south-west. The lengths of the three sides, 
measured along straight lines connecting the angles of the 
triangle, are south 2,947, south-east 1,875, and south-west 1,575 
yards. These walls ate entered by ten gates ; the Ganga, Pain, 
and Kutb on tfie northern - the Man at the meeting of the 

13 
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northern and south-western ; the Jasmai and Khandiya on the 
south-western ; and the MadaCjthe Lai, the Kadiri and the Ametln 
on the south-eastern. There were originally twelve gates, hut 
the Lhaiawal and the Taram have been closed. The same re- 
mark applies partially to the Kutb, which is now no more than 
a nariow postern. Ifot that gates arc any longer needed ; the 
dilapidated ramparts of the city give admission thzongh many 
a gap. The existing gates are now merely the openings through 
which the principal roads pass. Thus, the Kadiii is traversed 
by a metalled road from Fatehgarli ; the Lai, by metalled roads 
from JFatehgarh and Ghatia-ghat ; the Madar by a metalled 
road from Cawnpore and Yakutganj and an nnmetalled road 
from Chhibramau ; the Jasmai by a metalled road from Main- 
puri and Pattiya ; and the Mau by a metalled road fi om Ivaiin- 
ganj and Mau-Eashidahad. Within the city itself the principal 
highway is that running from the Lai to the Mau gate, with a 
total length of about a mile. It is a remarkably busy street, 
flanked on each side by weli-biult shops. The space ivithia the 
walla is by no means crowded wdth buildings Of the total area 
of 1,859 acres some 976 only are occupied by houses. The le- 
mainder consists chiefly of fields, gardens and waste or tree- 
shaded plots let at high rents to market-gardeners who are at- 
tracted by the large stock of manure available. Much, however, 
of the land was granted revenue-free by the old Nawabs of 
Farrukkabad to their kinsmen, and some of it is still unassessed. 
The city is divided into 143 muhallas or wards, named for the 
most part after the guilds or traders who occupy them or local 
celebrities. The modern business quarters lie chiefly along the 
eastern half of the main street, and the streets branching there- 
from at the Kotwali and the Tripolia. The fashionable quar- 
ters, with the finest houses and gardens, may be seen on the road 
to the Ganges, in the north-eastern corner of the city. All 
quarters alike have some share in the principal beauty of the 
city— its wealth of evergreen trees. The drinking-water is remark- 
able for its exceUence ; and the firmness of the subsoil permits 
the construction of wells which require no costly masonry lining. 
^The native saying.” writes Mr. Irviae, “is true without exaggera- 
tion, that in Farmkhabad there la a well m every honae. ” The 
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natural drainage is very fair, as the site o£ the city slopes slightly 
but decidedly northwaids towaids the flats of the Ganges. 

Several of the flights of bathing staiis built vrheiithe Ganges 
washed the foot of the old cliff are still extant ; and the Bisrant-' 
ghat of Bihari Lai may bo quoted as the best specimen. But 
the river long ago deserted its anaient bed, and except in the 
rainy season these ghats are imfiequented. Two old bmldings 
which are still in regular use are the sarcohs at either end of the 
main street, called, after the gates which they respectively 
adjoin, the Lai Sarai and the Man Saiai. Both are commodious 
and cleanly kept quadrangles, moderately well shaded within by 
trees The Man Sarai was built by the Bibi Sahiba, and that of 
the Red gate by hei husband Ifawab Muhammad ; hut the latter 
building was in 1825 restored after his own fashion by the 
collector. It was part of Nawab Muhammad’s original plan 
to attach aarais to five of the other gates ; and the history of 
three of these still survives. The sarai at the Jasmai gate was 
half built and then demolished ; on the site of that beside the 
Madar gate bTawab Muzaffar Jang built the existing Madar-bari ; 
and that of the Amethi gate was demolished by the Kawab's 
descendants. Mosques and Hindu temples are both numerous, 
but none are of great antiquity or architeotuial merit. 2feither 
the Bibi Sabiba’s mosque, nor the spacious and lofty temple of 
the Sadhs, which stands in the Sadhwara, is an exception to this 
geneial lule. In Musalman tombs the city and its neighbour- 
hood are rich. The Bihisht Bagh, or Garden of Paradise, in its 
extreme north-western corner, contains the sepulchres of Kfawab 
Ahmad, his mother the Bibi Sahiba and seveial lesser celebrities. 
About half a mile further west at Nokpnr Khurd, outside the 
walls, IS the Hayat Bagh, or Garden of Life, the last home of 
the Nawahs Muhammad and Qaim Khan, of Kasir Khan, the 
governor of Kabul, and of others. Other shady memorials of 
past rulers exist in the Aish Bagh, or Pleasure Garden ; the Pam 
Bagh, or garden below the fort ; and the Kaulakha, or grove of 
nine hundred thousand trees, all within the walls. The fort 
used to stand on the mound formerly occupied by the old Bamtela 
stronghold of Maud, which was in turn preceded, so legend avers, 
by a fortiees of king Drupada. But all Nawab M 8 
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bmldings on the mound were demolished eithe.’ by hia sacces- 
soiB or by the British GoTernmeut after the Mutiny, and ths 
only relic of the f^ATrabs which haa been ]et\ here is a little 
mosque. On the site of the old citadel no^r stand the tahsil and 
the town hall. The latter contains a library and a spacious 
reading room, the honorary magistrate’s court-house, the mum- 
eipai office and a handsome assembly room The other public 
buildings aie the KotwaU, on the north exdo of the mam scieat 
about 400 yards from the Lai Darwaza ; the dispensary and 
female hosiiital beside the Kadui gate ; the post-office, housed 
m a good haiiding, along the road from the Ticpolia with 
Hallway station and the various schools. The principal mar- 
ket is Lindsayganj, the centre of the grain iiade. It is a 
wide open aquaie besido the Kadiri gate„ bordered by weil-oon- 
struoted houses of brick or stono. Nest in importanee ranks 
the Sabzimandi, opposite to the Kotiwab, where vegetables and 
cloth aie sold. The Trtpolia, crossed by the main road, is an- 
other budineos square, which by having four entrance^ lie! ms its 
name.'*' A thud bazar or gauj neai the Lai Darwam was built 
about a century ago by a collector named Grant, and is still 
in good preservation. A fourth, erected about eighty years back 
by the then collector, Mr. Wnght, was once the principal mar- 
ket for sarson or mustard, but ha.s now fallen to decay. 

The tiade and manufactures of the city have been dealt with 
in chapter II. The commercial history of the town is one of 
rapid growth and equally rapid decline. But at its best Farrukh- 
abad was luther an emporium than a workshop. Biokerage and 
banking were the great oceupationo of its business men, and the 
actual manufactures bore but a small proportion to the goods 
which merely passed through the city. The usual course of trade 
was to import fronij Calcutta and re-export westwards. It was 
probably to its position on the fx outer of British territory and at 
the same time on the banks of the Ganges that Farrulihabad was 

* A iripolia or crijurtil 'ya la a place with tiweo gat® or arcliaa. 'Xiih. tripoiia- 
has fom enfacajicoa sad tiro gstea , a ijiuid is aaad to iava hesa removed some fifty 
yea^ ago, Bat it may bs doubted wietber tbs tegoha was ever completed. 
When starting oa hia ilJ-fated espedition to BohJklimd, Kawab Qaim trhn.w told 
Saaaal TOian, ciela, that at must be Snxshed before Mb letum. Bat the Nevwb 
was bcoti^ bMb daad. 
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indebted fox its eommeieial pio&perity. With the advaace of the 
froatier aud the superbediag of the xiver by improved means of 
commMiieation chat prosperity inevitably dimiaished. 

The municipality of Farrakhabad-ciim-Fateligarh m adminis- 
tered by a board of 17 nembors. The Dietriot Magistrate is 
usually elected Chairman, the Joint Magistrate and Civil Surgeon 
sit el!e-p^c^(Jf tivelve members are elected and two appointed, 
Thera are sub- committees for rmaace. Public AForka and Octroi, 
and each department is under the immediate control of a member. 
There ia now a paid Secretary though for seveiul years Rai 
J wala Prasad Bahadur was Honoraiy Secretary, The financial 
position of the board 13 sound, with no liabilities, and assets in 
the shape of Covernmenc Paper of the face value of Es. 20,000. 
The net income of the municipality is about Es, 75,000, of which 
nearly Ks, 60,000 are derived from octroi. Tbo incidence of 
direct taxation may be taken at a rupee a head. 

A drainage scheme for the cicy, piepared by the Sanitary 
Engineer to Government, has recently been completed. A sys- 
tem of main drains with flushing tanks eairies surface wmter and 
suilage to the low land to the north of the toum. Here filter 
beds have been constructed where the snllage is purified before 
being sold to cultivators. 

How Parrukhabad was founded by the Nawab Mahammad 
Khan, and how he named it after the emperor Fnrrakhsiyar has 
been related in chapter V. Standing on the old eaetle-mound 
whore he afterwards built hie citadel be had been greatly struck 
by the view, while his followers, shooting on the lowlands beneath 
the modem city, had been eq^naliy stiuiefc inth the spore obtain- 
able. When, therefore, the JSTawab saw an opporinnity of wresting 
the site from the Bamtelas, he seized it. Within the earthen 
walls of the city which he then began to build were included all 
Bhikampur and Deothan, besides portions of other villages. The 
Bamtelas, however, did not resign their ancient possessions with- 
out a struggle. They constantly attacked the rising ramparts, and 
efiecting on one occasion an entrance through the Kin;b gate, 
they were repulsed only with the aid of the Hawah^s Gaur allies 
after great bloodshed. To prevent such dangers in future, Muham- 
mad Khan Btationed at each gale five hundred mfiii and tivo guns. 
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For each of kia twenty two sons be i nilt oastles round the inside 
of the walls and from snob castles these wards which hear the 
prefix of garhi derived as a rule their names. It was hi« intention 
that the fighting men should live in the outoi paita and artisan 
classes in the centre of the city. Thus the valiant Elhawh and 
Bangash Pathans were quartered m Baugasbpura and Khatah- 
para^ adjoining the ramparts. Of the quarters which he founded 
for the men of peace, the Lohai, Nonhai, Khandhaq Khatrana and 
Sadhwara survive. But others of his foundation, such as the 
Kasarhatfca, Basarhacta, Mochiana, Koliana, Eamaapnri, Jnjah- 
pun, Agarwa, Kaghazx, Mahajanpura and Saiyidpxim, have 
either altered their mwnes or disappoared. His arrangement ia 
nevertheless observed to some extent even now. Ic mav be 
doubted if a single Sadh lives outsido the Sadhwara or its olfshoot 
the Sahibganj quarter. 

About the middle of tshe eighteenth ceniiuy, and probably 
during the rule of Muhammad Khan’s, son QaimKhan, Fariukh- 
abad was visited by the Jesuit father XieffcnthAlei, vyho, sifter 
noting that it is a large and important place, describes it as fol- 
lows; It IS surrounded by a iimc-cemented wall, u ith ] atfclo- 
ments, and enriched by a fosse, and has twelve gales ; three being 
directed to waids each cardinal point, Four ai e main gates ; one to- 
wards tho Ganges, another towards Man, a thnd toxvards Kuiiaii j, 
a fourth towards Agra. The houses are low and lime-cementcd, 
except a fexv bmlt of briclc, at least outside. They are toleiably 
commodious internally and neatly finished with tilea. Ihe high 
street, which is inhabited by merchants and tradesmen, extondci 
half amilefiom uhe Bed gate to the fort; and another street, from 
tho Bed gate to that towards Mau, is a full mile long. The circuit 
of the town is, according to some, six miles ; according to otheis 
nine. It is the emporium for all commodities for this part of 
India, for Delhi, Kashmir, Bengal and Surat. The fort in 
which IS the residence of the governor, is about a mile in circum- 
ference, and 18 situated to the north-west of the iippor part of the 
high street, and is surrounded with a bactiemented mud wail. The 
site ia elevated, and the defences are rendered more effectiv & hy 
towers projecting above ramparts, and by a dry ditch of unusual 
bieath. The entrance to the place is through an outer and an 
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iiwer gate. Tiio^ new palace, as well as the old, is of square 
mtliae, and has Iovf hssagonal tavrets along the sides. It has a 
lofty watch-tower.’^ 

In 1749, after the defeat aad death of Qaim Khan, the city 
was riaited and annexed by Safdar Jang, the Nawab of Oudh, 
Within a year it had been recovered by its old masters, the Ban- 
gash family, but only to be ioat once more to the Oudh Jfawab 
and his Maratha allies in 1751. In the following year the city 
and part of the district were restored to JIawab Ahmad Khan by 
a treaty, and till his death in 1771 the peace was undisturbed. 
In that year the emperor Shah Alam encamped outside it with 
intentions of annexation , bat he was bought off, and a few years 
later the appearance of a British brigade at Fatehgarh opened a 
long reign of immunity from esteinal foes, but not of internal 
order. In 1808, Lord Valentia writes that before the cession of 
the previous year, life was terribly insecure. '' Murders were 
so frequent in Farrukhabad that people dared not venture there 
after sunset ; and vhe workmen who came out to the cantonments 
always retired to their own houses during daylight.” 

Since the cession to the British the most important events 
have been the Maratha invasion of 1804 and the Mutiny, both cf 
which have been already described. 

FiKRTTKHABAD iaksil 

Tahsil Farrukhabad, or as it is commonly called, the Sadr 
tahsil, comprises the parganas of Shamsabad East, Muhammad- 
abad, Bhojpux and Pahara, and is hounded on. the east and north- 
east by the Ganges, which separates it from, the Aligarh tahsil of 
the districst ,* on the north and north-west by the Kaimganj tahsil ; 
on the south-west by the Etah and Mainpuri districts; and on the 
south by the Chhibramau tahsil of this diatrict. Escluding the 
area of cantonments, which is 1,034 acres, the total area of 
the tahsil is 215,574 acres, or 3o6-S3 square miles. The tahsil 
IS divided into 408 villages, sub-divided into 894 mahals, and it 
boundaries have been, lefu unchanged for many years past except 
on the east where the Gauges has moved to some extent. 

The physical features of the tahsil are determined by its rivers, 
which are the Ganges on the east, the Kali Nadi on the south, and 
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■the Bagar IS’ala, used by the Canal depai-tment as a canal escape, 
which enters theparganaat about the centre of its northern bound- 
ary and flows through it^ entering the Ganges about the centre of 
the eastern boundary. The soil throughout is divided into iarai 
or lowland, and hangar or upland. The Ganges tami is not "v ery 
extensive, and is separated from the hangar by a sharply deflned 
cliff. Water is found everywhere near the surface, and irriga 
gation is readily available when required. The soil is for the 
most part papar, i.e. a thin stratum of loam more or less mized 
•with sand oveilying pure white river sand. As a rule this stra- 
tum is from two to four feet in thickness, but near the cliff the 
loam increases and consequently the rental value of the land. 
The Kali Kadi tarai, which is on the whole of bettor qualiuy 
than that of the Gauges and has a thicker loam stratum, le from 
two miles to 200 yaids in breadth and is also defined from the 
hangar by a sharp rise which is in some places almost a cliff, 
though it is in others only a long slopie of poor soil intersected 
by water-courses which is known locally as kaohha land. The 
water-level is lower than in the Ganges tarai) but irrigation 
from earthen wells is in places feasible. The Kali Kadi it 
self was formerly much used for iirigatmg its tarai, but since 
the floods of 1888 the bed of the river has deepened, and wheic 
before only one life was required to raise the water to the level of 
the tarai; three are now usually necessaiy, and the increased cost 
limits the area irrigated. Both the Ganges and Kali Kadi taiui 
aie completely submerged in time of high floods. The Bagai 
Kala has no regular iara% the soil in its basin being for the most 
part a poor hhw very susceptible to variations in the lainfall. 
This river divides the hangar into t-wo distinct tiacts, one to the 
nor'th-east, comprising the whole Pahaia piargana, ■u^here the soil 
is mostly a stiff dumat of good quality, the other comprising the 
bulk of Bhojpur, Muhammadabad and Shamsabad East parganas. 
In this tract the soil adjoining the Bagar and the Kali Kadi farat, 
is generally a poor bhur, but the lemainder of tho watci&bed 
between the two rivers is a large level plain chiefly consisting of 
dumat of varying quality. 

Irrigation in this tahsil is almost entirely from wells, only 
two ■vdlages receiving an approc able amount of canal water 
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The Ganges tafrn is irrigable throughout from shallow kacJiha. 
wells, and that of the Kali Kadi from the river itself and occa- 
sionally fiom kachha wells in which the dhenkh is sometimes 
employed and sometimes the charsa. In the hangar tracts irriga- 
tion is generally from kaehha well?, which last one to three yeais 
and can be constructed at a cost of about Rs 8. There is a little 
irrigation from the Bagar Nala, which is used as a canal escape, 
and in its immediate neighbonihood the water level is sometimes 
high enough to admit of the use of dhenklis but in most parts of 
the hangar the depth to water averages 22 feet In all, 64,021 
acres were recorded as irrigated at the settlement. During the 
four years 190 — 508 the average area cultivated has been 143,635 
acres and thei e are 5,514 acres of new fallow. Groves cover 9,634 
acres, and the barren area is 26,608 acres. The area tilled in the 
rail always exceeds that of the kharof, the aveiages being 85,923 and 
75,850 acres respectively. In the former hai vest the most im- 
portant crop is wheat, which occupies alone 31*2 per cent, of the 
whole area, and in combination with barley and gram another 
26‘7 per cent. Barley, alone and with gram, covers nearly 30 pei 
cent of the whole, the two other staples of any importance Being 
opium and potatoes, each of which makes up about 6 per cent, 
of the rtt>hi hajvest. In the kharif the principal staple is guar, 
gi own for the most part along with arhar, which accounts for 
35 '8 per cent, of the whole, bajra taking the second place with 
23 ‘2 per cent. Maize is rising in populaiity here as eveiywheie 
else and now occupies 19’4 per cent, of the kharif area. Rice, 
cotton and guo.r grown for fodder each of them cover lather over 
2 per cent , and some sugaieane is grown, mostly in Bhojpnr and 
Shamsahad East. The zaid haivest, which consists mostly of 
melons and tobacco, is of some importance and occupies an average 
area of 5,886 acres. The double-cropped area is now very large, 
amounting to 26,665 acres. 

The ciiief cultivating castes of the tahsil are Thakurs, Kisans, 
Abirs and Brahmans, of whom the Kisans are by far the best. 
The Thakurs and Brahmans are fair cultivators on a broad scale 
but the Ahir is a poor farmer and a most reluctant rent payer. 
Kuxmis and Kachhis between them hold rather less land than the 
Brahmans They are the chief exponents of high cultivation m 
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the tahsil. The Kurim cultivates the treble-cropped land in 
the neighbourhood of Farrukhabad, and wherever he is found in 
the tahsilj there ia sure to be a large maize-potato-tobacco gauhdn 
tract. The KaohhiSj who are found scattered all over the tahsil^ 
do not adhere ao strictly to this rotation, but also grow garden 
produce to a considerable ostcjit. In 1908, out of a total area of 
153,337 acres included in holdings, 4S'2 per cent, was in the 
hands of oeoupanoy tenants, 23 3 per cent, in those of tenanus-at- 
will, and 21-2 per cent, was 8^r and khudkasM, the remainder 
being either rent-free or held by ex-proprietary tenants. Only 90 
acres were held on grain rents. The average rental incidence is 
Es. 4‘21 for occupancy tenants, and Es. 4'08 for tenants-at-will, 
but the forraei hold much the best land. The present revenue of 
the tahail is Es. 2,57,399, an increase of S-22 per cent, on the 
Es. 2,37,838 of the first year of the iS70 settlement. 

The tahsil contains 894 mahals, of which 178 are held in 
single zomindan, 845 in joint sammdafi, 152 in perfect path- 
dari, 174 in imperfect yiafttdari, and 45 in Ihmyachara tenure. 
The revenue-free area is 15,021 acres, and 2,547 acres are com- 
prised in nazul land. Thakurs are the principal proprietors, 
holding 38'8 per cent, of the tahsil ; 15’8 per cent, is owned by 
Musalmans, 18 ‘5 per cent, by Brahmans, ITS per cent, by 
Kayasths, while JBanias and Kurmis each own rather over 6 per 
cent. Smaller shares are in the possession of Mahajans, Ahirs, 
Eisans and Khatris. The principal Eayasths who have acquired 
land are Fatehgarli vakils and Saurikh money-lenders. Oi the 
Banias the late Eai Bahadur Babu Durga Prasad, Government 
treasurer, was the largest purchaser. The most important Thakur 
landowner is the Eathor Bao of Khimsepui, who owns a small 
but valuable estate, consisting of 3 whole villages and shares in 
15 others, with a land revenue of Rs. 5,614. The other Thakurs 
are all small owners and have as much difficulty in keeping 
their property in this tahsil as elsewhere. The high cultivation 
if the Eurmi requires such an enormous amount of capital 
that he ia perforce in debt, and in a bad season has to part with 
his land to keep hia head above water, to the gain of the Bania. 

The population of the tahsil feU offi from 256,216 in 18T2 
lO 255 127 m 1881 and 244 896 m 1891 but at the 1901 oenans 
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showed a partial recovery to 249,635. The serious decrease in 
1891 IS to be ascribed to the deterioration, caused to the hhm' 
soil of the tahsil by the excessive laias which culminated in, the 
floods o£ 1888. The density is 740 to the square mile, or exclud- 
ing the urban area of JFarrukhabad-Fafcehgarh, 509. Classified 
by religions there weie 213,220 Hindus, 35,128 Musalmans, 251 
Jams, 951 Christians, 668 Aryas, 17 Sikhs and 117 Budhists. The 
principal Hindu castes are Ahirs, of whom there were 23,472 , Cha- 
mars, 23,152; Eajpnts, 22,960; Kisans, 21,074 ; Kachhis, 17,074, 
and Kurmis, 9,560. The Musalmans are chiefly Sheikhs, 11,401, and 
Pathans, 10,026, but nearly all the other castes found in the district 
are represented here in small numbeis. Excluding the urban 
population, 61 per cent, of the inhabitants of the tahsil depend 
directly on agriculture for their living, as landlords, tenants, or 
field labourers. Of the rest, 15,637 were supported by general 
labour, some 10,000 were engaged in industries connected with the 
manufacture of cotton, while the lest followed the trades and 
pursuits usual in an agricultural community. 

The only large town la the city of Pairiikhabad-cwm-Eateh- 
garhj but there are 44 villages and small towns with a popula- 
tion exceeding 1,000. Apart from the capital, the trade of the 
tahsil is almost entirely m agricultural produce, potatoes foim- 
mg an important item. Communications are excellent, as is 
natural in the tahsil which contains the head quarters of the dis- 
trict. The Cawnporc-Achnera railway has stations at Khuda- 
ganj, Kamalganj, Fatehgarh and Earrnkhabad, and the new 
blanch of the East Indian Eailw’ay which runs through the very 
middle of the tahsil, has stations at Ugarpur and Mnhammad-- 
abad as well as at Earrukhabad There are numerous first 
and second class loads. The Earrukhabad- Caw up ore load runs 
alongside the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway from 
Earrukhabad through Yaqntganj, Kamalganj anct Khudaganj 
to Gursahaiganj, whence it goes direct to Cawnpore. A first 
(.lass road runs in a north-westerly direction from Earrukh- 
abad to Kaimganj. The Earrukhabad-Mainpnn first class road 
luns beside the East Indian Baxlway through Muhammadabad 
and Madanpur into the Mainpuri district, where it connects 
w th the Grand Trunk Koad at Bowar From Intehgarh 
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(Ghatiaghat) another first class road runs in a north-easterly 
direction to Shahjahanpur and Bareilly. One second class road 
runs from Fauahhabad southwards ilirongh Ghlnbraman and 
Sanrikh in the Tinva tahsil mlo the Erawah distiict. Anothei 
second class road traverses Muhammadabad, lunnmg in a north- 
westerly direcLion to Surajpnrghat in Bndaun and south-easterly 
to Bilhaiir in CawnporCj passing through Chhibiamau, A thnd 
second class load connects Farrukhabad uith Etah A luidge 
of boats is maintained at Ghatiaghat in the charge of the Public 
"Works department and other ferries ovei the Ganges aie kept up 
by the district board at Shikaipur, Gola and Singhirampur, On 
the Kali Kadi there are femes at DarorUj Sahcspur and Knm- 
hauli 

The tahsil is in the charge of a fnll-powered officer on 
the district staff assisted by the tahsildai. Original civil suits 
are heard by the munaif of Katehgaih. There aie police stations 
at Farrukhabad, Fatohgarh, Muhammadabad and Kamalganj, 
as well as an outpost at Colonelganj in the cantoumeut area 
But the police circles are not conterminous with the tahsil boun- 
dariesj a few villages to the noith being included in the Kawab 
ganj circle, while the Fatehgarh and Kamalganj circles overlap 
into the Aligarh tahsiL 


FATEHGAEH, pargana and tahsil Faebukhaead, 

This, the head quarters of the district, lies on the right bank 
of the Ganges, m 20 ‘=22'K. and 79°41'E. The name of Fateh- 
garh, which belongs historicaEy to the old fort, has now been 
extended to the European settlement -which is situated within the 
limits of the villages of Bholepur, Bhakramau, Husain pur and 
Amethi. To the north of the station stands the old fort, ovei- 
looking the wide bed of the Ganges ; southward on the high bank 
are_ situated the houses of the officials. In the centre of the 
station is a large parade ground, flanked on the north by the 
barracks and on the south by the native town. "^Fith the excopi- 
tion of the fort, the only building of any importance is the All 
Souls’ Memorial Church, situated north-west of the parade 
ground. This beautiful church, consisting of chancel, central 
and side aisles with a tower surmounted by a g aceful spi b was 
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bnilt out of funds raised by a tax on the mutinous citizens of 
Farrukhabad who had sacked and lazed the old church la 1857. 
The churehyaid contains the well into which the bodies of the 
viotims of the massacre were thiown by the mutineers. It has 
now been closed, and above it rises a handsome cross of Agra 
stone. The foit stands on the high river bank and is surrounded 
on the landward side liy a deep moat crossed by a drawbridge 
The walls are of mud and were originally flanked by twelve 
bastions. The station hospital was formeily the house of Hakim 
Hahdi Ali, a minister of the Xmg of Oudii. Opposite to it is 
the Club, and further south along the Baieilly-Cawnpoie road aie 
the dak-bungalow and head post-ofliee on the margin of the 
parade ground The bazar extends foi neaily a mile on either 
side of this road. The native town contains no building of any 
substance, and an air of dilapidation is its most striking feature, 
lYest of the bazar and overlooking the parade ground is the 
dispensaiy. The west tower and central aisle of the old church 
destroyed in the Mutiny were in 1904 rebuilt and conveited into 
a waid attached to this building. At the cornei of the parade 
ground is the statue of Queen Victoria, in bronze. Beyond the 
dispensary is the racquet coiurfc and a newly built Public Works 
department bungalow, while across the road on the parade ground 
IS tlie polo ground. Hetracing our steps and leaving the native 
town on onr right we pass the Company Garden, behind which is 
the Lai Sarai, a spaeions courtyard of modern construction. 
The next building to the right is the aided school, built on Govern- 
ment land by public subscription aided by a grant from the 
municipality. On the opposite side are the police lines and 
hospital, the District Boaid office, and the court-houses of the 
District Magistrate and the Judge, The situation is umivalled, 
but the inroads of the river are reducing the space which is 
already inconveniently small. Beyond is the residence of the 
Collector, the inteiior of which retains the artistic decorations 
executed by Mr. Growse. 

Fatehgarh has no trade worth the name. The bazar merely 
exists to supply the needs of the official population. To the 
south west of the town lies the railway stat on on the Cawnpoie- 
Achnora loop of the Eajputana-Molwa w gauge bne The 
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Eohilkhand Triiafe Eoad leaves the Grand Trank Koad at 
Gursahsiganj aad after passing through the Fatehgarh bazar and 
Tnndiug round the parade ground, crosses the Ganges at Ghatia- 
ghat, where a bridge of boats is maintained except in the rams. 
Good metalled roads run thiough Bewar to Maiupuri and through 
Fariukhabad bo Itaimgauj The new branch of the East Indian 
Railway from Shikohabad to Earrukhabad gives Fatehgaih 
access to the broad-gauge Bystem. 

When in 1777 Farrnkhabad became tributary to Oudh, the 
latter power stationed at Fatehgaih the British brigade whose 
services had been lent to it by the Company, This was the 
origin of the cantonments Until its cession to the Company lu 
1802, Fatehgaih remained a military station of considerable 
importance. At cession it became the headq uarters of a Gover- 
nor GeueraPa Agent and of the Board of Commissioners for the 
ceded provinces. At Farrukhabad, as already mentioned, life 
was insecure, and the civil officials rherefore caused their subor- 
dinates to live at Fatehgaih, thus creating the civil station. The 
foit was besieged in 1804 by the Marathas under Holkar, but 
Loid Lake's arrival raised the siege after a few houis’ duration, 
and the only damage effected by the invaders was the burning 
of the cavalry stables and a few buildings m cantonments. The 
force at Fatehgarh had by this time dwindled down to a few 
native troops ; but in 1818 its military status was again raised 
by the establishment of a gun-car riago factory. Between this 
and the Mutiny the annals of the station were important only 
from the civil point of view. The Board of Commissioners and 
the Agent were removed, and their place was taken for a time 
by a Commissioner, The history of the Mutmy has already 
been related in chapter V, and the subsequent history of the 
station is uneventful. 


GURSAHAIGANJ, Talgeam, taha^l Cehibbamaij. 

This village lies on the Grand Trunk Eoad, in 27°9'N, and 
79°48'E , 20 miles to the south-east of Fatehgarh at the point 
where the Eohilbhand Trunk road branches off to the north. 
The TiUage which has a population of 1 428 appears in the 
revenue papers under the name of Birahimpux Tho village 
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coutaina a railway station on the Cawnpore-Achnera Eailway, 
and also a sub post-office, a eattle-poand, and an upper pri- 
mary school. The military encamping-ground fs a fine open 
site, lying in the fork of the two main loads South of it is a 
police station, and to the south-east isalaige Public 'Woiks 
department inspection bungalow. In the immediate vicinity is 
an Opium rest-house, this being one of the centres of that depart- 
ment for settlements and iveighments. The bazar itself ia insig- 
nificant, and the markets held on Monday and Thmsday are no 
longer important. 

INB AEGARH, Saubikh, tiths%L Tiewa. 

This village takes its origin from a castle whose remains 
may still be seen. It was founded towards the close of the 
eighteenth century by the notorious tax-farmer Udaiohand 
Tiwai‘ 1 1 and around it sprang up the existing cluster of shops. 
In the bazai are located a post-office, a cattle-pound and an uppei 
primary school, and the Irrigation department have a small 
bungalow outside. The castle was in 1901 still owned by Lalta 
Prasad, ex-naib of Bishaugarh, and afforded a refuge to the 
dacoits who overran the tahsil in the years 1900 — 02 The vil- 
lage lies in 27^67'N. and 79°47'E. 

JALALABAD, pargana and take'll Kanauj. 

This large village, in 27°47'hl. and 79°46'£., is situated on 
the Grand Trunk Road, 23 miles south-east; of Patehgarh, and has 
a population of 2,7 93, mostly Hindus The village eon-cains a small 
Public Works department bungaloyr, a brauoli post-office, and a 
military encampmg-ground, the latter the property of the pro- 
prietary body. The district board has recently built a fine 
cattle-pound and a substantial building in which a large verna- 
cular middle school is well housed; the two elemental y classes 
being relegated to an old school house in the bazar. There is 
also a promising girls’ school which is aided by the district 
board. Markets are held on Tuesday and Priday in each week, 
but the trade is unimportant The provisions of the Village 
feamtation Act (U P Act II of 1892) have been applied to th© 
vill “^e 
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JASOEAj parg'ina and taks^l Kajjaitj. 

Thia little village, in 27°10'']Sr. and 79^54'E,j is of no im- 
portance except as giving its name to a railivaj station on the 
Cawnpore-Achnera Saihvay. The station is actually in the 
neighbouring village of Fatehpur which lies on the Grand Trunlr 
Eoad, 25 miles south-east of Fatehgarh, 

KAIMGAKJ, parg.ma Kampil, tahsil Kaimganj. 

This town, the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name, 
stands on the high cliff which oncefoimcd the bank of the Ganges, 
in 27°30 'j 17, and 79°2l'E't. About a mile to the north, below 
that cliff, flows she Burbganga. Xaimganj lies 22 miles to the 
north-west of Fatehgaih, at the termination of a metalled load. 
The population, which in 1865 was 8,050, had m 1872 risen to 
10,S2S and in l90l to 10,369. 

Kaimganj is a long and narrow town, with an inhabited 
site of 149 acres It has several quarters or muhallas ; but 
consists chiefly of one wide metalled street, measuring about a 
mile from west to east. From this street, which is called the 
bazar, branch many narrow unmetalled lanes. At its eastern 
end stand the tahsiJ, the police station, the tahsili school, the 
munsifi, the dispensary and the cattle-pound The munsifi la a 
new building, but the tahsil and police , station are contained 
in a single quadrangle on a plan similar to that obtaining at 
Aligarh, and are cramped and antiquated. On the west the 
bazar ends in a market-place named, like so many others in 
this distnct, after its founder Mi, Lindsay. Lindaay gan] is 
a squaie endosme entered by a wide gateway, and beyond 
it again on the west is another shady square used as a fruit 
and vegetable market. The only building of note on this side 
of the town is the writt. IS one of the public or private 
buildings are at all imposing, and the town has rather a 
squalid appearance, though the sanitation is fair and thci roads 
and lanes aie well kept. The town contains a iibraj’y built by 

Ghaube Parmanand and the following educational institutions : 

a secondary vernacular districu board school, a lower primary 
district board school and a lower primary dietnct board inrls 
sohooL 
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Just before reaching its western end, the bazar crosses the 
Kharoiyaj water- course, wiiieh discharges into a tank a short 
distance north of the road Into this tank, which is about 200 
yards square, flows most of the surface-drainage of 'ohe town. 
The reseivoir thus formed is used for irrigation] and the mis- 
cellaneous manuie swept out of the town is devoted to the 
ennuhnieiit of the surrounding land, which is very highly cul- 
tivated Fields bearing three crops yearly extend up to the very 
walls of the houses; and Kaimganj is noted for its mangoes, 
tobacco and potatoes. Of the ontlying villages and suburbs 
w hieh surround Kaimganj some deserve a brief notice. Such is 
Mau-Eashidabad, now little more than one vast tobacco-field, 
but formerly the home of the Man Pathans and the cradle of the 
Bangash dynasty. The dilapidated domed tomb of its founder, 
a building of stone inlaid with colours, may still be seen at 
Kaimganj. Such, too, are Old and Kew Ataipur, Pathan settle- 
ments which play a not unimportant part in the district history 
of the eighteenth century. Such is Ohalauli, in spring the scene 
of a religious fair of some importance. Two similar gatherings 
are in the same month held in Kaimganj itself; the first at the 
temple of Parasurama, and the second at the shrine of Lai j Idas. 

Markets are held twice weekly, on Saturday and Tuesdays. 
Kaimganj has superseded Shamsabad as the town on the mam 
route from Parrukhabad to Kasganj and Budann, and to this 
fact perhaps owes its commercial prosperity. The profession and 
habits of its Afghan population fostered in former times a manu- 
facture of swords and matchlocks. But the only trace now left 
of this industry is the trade in ordinary knives, and in the nut- 
crackers, or rather nut-cutters (sarotn) used in paring the betel 
nut. Several kinds of cloth are manufactured, one for turbans, 
another (jhuna) for the fine apparel of women, and a third 
(mitha) for stronger and coarser garments. 

Kaimganj is now a notified area and no longer under the pro- 
visions of Act SX of 1856. The main source of income is a 
house-tax, assessed on 1,121 of the 2,081 houses in the place. The 
gross yield of the tax in 1908 was Rs. 2,559, which gave an 
incidence of three aUd eleven piee per head of population 

and of Bfl. 2-4-6 por house Police and co cy 
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form the principal items of expenditure, any surplus being 
devoted to local improvements and public works. The provi- 
sions of the Village Sanitation Act (U. P. Act II of 1892) have 
been applied to the town. 

Kaimganj has a station on the Gawnpore-Aehnera Eailway, 
connected with the town by a metalled approach road. There is 
a comfortable Public Works department inspection house and 
an opium weighment shed not far from it. 

Kaimganj was founded in 1713 by Muhammad, first Kawab 
of Farrukhabad, who named it after his son Kaim. The town was 
built on the lands of four surrounding villages, Chalauli, Mau- 
Eashidabad, Kuberpur and Subhanpur ; and beside it was built a 
fortress. It has ever since been a stronghold of Pathans. On 
its cession to the British in 1802, it became the headquarters of 
a pargana, including villages taken from both Kampil and 
Shamsabad which had formed the taluqct of one Jahan Khan 
Afridi. But in 1806, when the Pathans of the neighbourhood 
.were found to be taking service with the Pindari freebooter Amir 
Khan, they were kept at home by the simple expedient of grant- 
ing the talvqa on a light revenue to their chieftain Sirdar Khan. 
Many Pathans still hold small plots, assessed or revenue-free, 
around the town. Many have taken service under the British 
Government, or in the cavalry corps of native states. During 
the Mutiny the tahsil building was ineffectually besieged for a 
few hours by fugitive insurgents from Kalpi. Pargana Kaim- 
ganj was annexed to Kampil at the opening of the last revenue 
settlement. 


KAIMGANJ Tahsil. 

Tahsil Kaimganj is the most northerly tahsil of the district. 
It is bounded on the north by parganas Dsehat of Budaun and 
Jalalabad of Shahjahanpur, the river Ganges being roughly the 
dividing line, though the changes in its channel make it an 
inexact boundary. On the east is the Aligarh tahsil and on the 
south the Farrukhabad tahsil, while parganas Azamnagar and 
Nidhpur of the Etah district form the western boundary. The 
total area of the tahsil, including the alluvial villages, is 233,329 
acres, pr 364-68 square miles, It is divided into two parganas, 



